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The Western Barbarians 
OR «Hoi OF THE Chinese Historical Texts 



Linguistic Grouping 

■ - . . * 

Racial Grouping 

Tatars 

Turkic (m earlier times* 
Mongolian in spefth be¬ 
fore the Mon^lian in¬ 
vasion of the thirteenth 
century) 

Altaic* 

Uighurs 

IS- IT 

IT 

Eastern & Western Turks 

1+ IP 

1 + 

Sha-t*a 

IT Tl 

Tl 

Chionite5-HephthaJite$ or 
White Huns 

Westerners, members of 
both Roman empires 

Iranian 

I Ionian 

j 4 , Medi terrancq-Caucastaa 

^ Anatolian 

Armefioid ^ 


Caucasian, including Ar¬ 
menians 

Indo-Europeans 

Mediterranean 


Turkic 

iArmeitoid) , , 

i . , . ' mixed 

^ Altaic \ 

Semites 

Semitic 

Semitic 

Tockartans 

Indo-European: Centum 

Tocharian group 

1 Europeanoid 

Kashgarians 

Ea^t qr north Iranian 

Caucaso -1 ranian ^ 

Ferghanese, Sairiarkandi- 

i± 

,p with 

anSp Bokhanans 

1-1 

Altaic iniiltmcion 

Khorezrciians 

i-i' 

Tl 

Khotanesc 

Sakap east or north [ninian 

I. Caucaso-Iranian Related 
to Kushans 


E^t or north Iranian 

2. Alpine (Homo Atpinus} 


Tl- 

5. South Asiatic Aflirutics 

North Indians 

Indo-European^ Indian 

RaCE,iL type of N+ W, India 

Arabs 

Semitic 

Semitic or Caucaso-SemLtic 


a ) By AllaiCp tbe lypt desigmttd is the Along©]ianr with faccp yellow¬ 

ish skin^ slanting eyes^ squall ncecx straight black bait, long torso and armsi short 
JegSi Atongolian spot present. 

AtTnenoid type* One of the Eastern branches of the Mediteiratieo-Caucasian 
race, cbaractcrtxcd by brunette skin, proTninent nosesp broad, short ^kulh. The 
Hurriac^N the pre-Indo-Europwan Hit cites and Armenians, and numerous other high¬ 
land tribes of the ancient near Ea$t may be classed as Armenoid. 

Caucaso-Iranjan type is that still inhahtting the plateaus of Iran, a inixture 
of Iranian speaking people and atwrig^ues related raciaUy to Caucasians, Character¬ 
ised by prominent dcep^t eyes, brood broWp long face; long torso and legs, 

white sklup wavy hair. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Ceil^cH^KS 

CAI 

Eumo 

KCNG 

MAI 

MFA 

MMA 

PUM 

ROlVtA 

SAM 


Cliicago An Institute. 

Emnorfopoulos Coll«:ttoHt London. 

Kansas City, Nelson. G^lery. 

Miimea^polis An Institute- 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Mctropplitan Musetiin of Art^ New Yott- 
Pennsyivama University Museum^ Philadclpbii- 
Royal Ontario Museum of Arcbaeologys Toronto, now Ro^-al 
tojio Museum. 

Seattle Art Museum. 


Periadu^ 

BEFEO = 
BMFEA ^ 
BSOAS = 
HJAS =r 
JAOS 1 


Bullet in de P^k Fran^aise d^E^£t^emer-Orinlt^ Hanoi. 

But-lctiii of the Museutn of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm. 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental (and Afncan] Studies, l^mdon. 
Han'nrd Journal of Asiatic Studies, Cambridge. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, New Haven. 


PREFACE 


On my Jirsf visi£ to On£nri^ JHuseum tn T&ronti^ 

as a siudenS, / was tnt^anSff^f Sy f/u! vast &/ CMh£SS ^gtinn^s, 

£Sp£ciaify &f faritgmrs. Biskvp Wiiiiam C. WAit£, ike Curator, 

encouraged me to uttdertake a mmt^raph on tke subject, and kis successor, 
Miss Neien Bema/d, gtive kerwarm support wAcn / returned to do my re- 
search, Mr. William Todd, Restorer, generously s/mred Ais technicul 
inow/edge. 

TAanhs to ScAolarships and ReIl<m^sAipSf / Airve keen aAle to visit 
the major collections of CAinese Art in Europe and Asia. The last researcA 
Jotirneyf in J953"5^p was made possi&le Ay tAe award of tAe Marion TalAot 
EellowsAip 4^ the American Association University IVonieri, with a sup^ 
plemcfitary Grant from tAe Asia Eoujfdation. TAe Uirectors-General of 
ArcAaeotogy in /ran, Afghanis tan, Pakistan, Itidia and Ceylon, witA tAeir 
Directors, Curators, Regional StaJ^s, attd Ciestodians were ptore tAan 
Aind in tAeir cooperation. TAe Directors, Curators and scholars in 
Ettglartdf prancCf Sweden^ Finland^ Russia^ Oreeee and Japan have Aeen 
equally Aelpful when / have visited their countries. / am grate/ul to 
Dr^ Jiro Etarada, author qf the Catalogue cj the Imperial SAosoin Collec¬ 
tion, Japan^ J&r the use qf pAotqgrapAs^ 

In the United States I Aave had the privilege qf working on materials 
in the storerooms qf museums^ as well those on displays for this / am par¬ 
ticularly indehted to tAe Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore^ the Museum of 
Pine Arts, Bosto^i^ The Chicago Art Irtsfitutef the William RockAill JVelson 
Gallery of Art in Kansas City^ tAe Afinncapolis Art Institute, tAe Metro¬ 
politan Museum in JVetu York, tAe PAilodelpAia Art Museum a?>d tAe 
Afuseum of tAe University of Pennsylvania in Philade/pAia^ and the 
Seattle Art Museum* They, aftd tAe Rcyal Ontario Museftm, have gra- 
cioscsly given permisAofito pritit pAotqgrapAs tAat illustrate tAis monograph.. 
My thanks go to them, and to all of tAe collections listed on page J5S. 

The Art Dealers of New York Aavc been efually cooperative in bringing 
to my attention tAe figurines 0/ unusual interest. Messrs. CAait, Cox, 
Komor atid You, and Miss Alice Bof;ey have invited me to examine their 
collections, and to use appropriate pieces for pfdlication^ I should like 
to pay triAute to that great /rie?id qf all students qf Chinese Art, the late 
C. T. Loo, who played a uniftee role in the development a}id encouragement 
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oj hurtvledge of Oriental Art in ih£ United States. His successor^ Mr. 
Frank Caro, has continued the tradition established by Mr. Loo, and has 
never failed to offer His resources to me and to other scholars. 

The research in historical and literary baek^oundwas undertaken as 
part of the reqwrement for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Columbia 
University. The splendid Library facilities, and the ready assistance of 
Librarians and their staffs, especially of the East Asiatic, the Avery Arch¬ 
itectural, and Fine Arts divisions, were of prime importance in work of 
this nature. My Faculty colleagues. Dr. L. Carrington Goodrich, Dr. Karl 
Menges, Dr. Margorete Bieber, and Professor Wang Chi-chen, and others 
have been unstinting in their labors in my behalf; Drs. Goodrich and Menges 
gave invaluable guidance in the preparation of the monograph. My thanks 
go also to Drs. Osvald Sirin, Woodbridge Bingham, Alexander Soper, 
Richard Etiingkattsen, John Pope, William B. Dinsntoor, and to Miss 
Pauline Simmotts for suggestions, as well as to Mr. Laurence Sicintan, 
Director of the Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, and his assistant. Miss 
Jeanne Harris. Mrs. Lea Kisselgoff prepared a risume of recent Russian 
reports for me; Mrs. Byrd Wise Hays drew the designs for Jig. TJ, and 
the lovely brush work of Miss Shao Fang serves as a foil to my own poor 
sketches of coststme. 

The monograph could not have been completed without the understand¬ 
ing support of my husband. Dr. Charles Hemy Mahler, who helped with 
proofreading and was a sti?nidating companion on our several journeys. 

/ am honored that it appears as a part of the series of the Istituto 
lialiano per it Medio ed Esfrenio Orietsie, directed by Dr. Giuseppe Tucei, 
and prepared by his staff under the kind supesrvision of Dr . Antonio 
Gatgano. 

As new material is excavated attd published we may leant of different 
aspects of our subject that wilt confirm or invalidate the theories presented 
here. I hope that this initial offering may prove useful to collectors, 
amateurs, attd students, and that it may furtker illuntine a chapter in the 
history of Asia when men were free to roam the highways and wastelands 
that led eventually to the heart of China. The figurines, li^ the wanderers 
they represent, are alwc^s on the move. They have left their homeland in 
great numbers and are dispersed far and wide; it has not seemed wise, 
therefore, to cite private collections, though the T'ang terracottas are known 
and admired throughout the world. 


Columbia Uniworsity, Iilew York, 19158. 




INTRODUCTION 


In writing^ this study of the T’ang dynasty figurines of ” Wester¬ 
ners " or “ Hu Cch. i) Barbarians, " it has been my aim to recreate 
a picture of the secular life of that period as it was influenced by Chi¬ 
na's Western neighbors. The records of diplomatic, political and mili¬ 
tary affairs, and descriptions of places and people as given in the T’ang 
Annals have been used, •> Diaries and other first hand accounts written 
by people who lived in the period from A,D, 6lS to poy, or thereabouts, 
have proved to be of great value, especially the Hsi Yti Cki, the Re¬ 
cords of the Western Regions, and the descriptions written by the 
monk Hsuan-tsang, who travelled through Central Asia and India 
from 620 to 645. 

Aside from these written accounts, 1 have turned to the art treas¬ 
ures of those remote days which have been unearthed by archaeolo¬ 
gists and explorers. Thanks to the diggers and scholars of many lands, 
we have been able to examine contemporary sculpture and painting 
made in the very places where the ” Barbarians" lived, which show 
us how they looked at that time; by comparing the small images made 
in China with these portraits, we have found it possible to offer iden¬ 
tifications of numerous types. 

Not only has it been my hope to present this material on identi¬ 
fication, I have tried to suggest, as well, a systematic history of costume 
as related to the figurines, based on all that we know of the life of those 
times, and on archaeological data. This may enable us to establish a 
chronology for the figurines, and for other sculpture and undated 
painting. 

In discussing the making of the small terra cottas as a folk art, 
it has been my purpose to stress the changes brought about by the 
contact of China with the West, especially with the art forms developed 


’> The Annals coiisbt of die Osiu T*sng Shn which received its final fortnuLv- 
tion about A.o, <>40, and the Iff in T’ong Shu, a revised and supplemented edition 
of the previous work from the itiiddlc of the eleventh century, which has a more con¬ 
cise survey for the end of the T’ang. 

Ch- I refers to Chinese Character List, p. 137. 



in Gr^coBuddhist Afghanistan and Northwest India, One can still 
in a place and time remote from Hellenistic spheres, a final impact 
of that art In China. Greece, Rome, Persia, India, Khorezmia, Bactria, 
Ferghana, the steppes and the oases, all sent gifts to China, some 
of tangible “ tribute*^ - fabrics, music^ metals and precious stones; 
there were the intangibles, too^ lofty ethical concepts, and magical 
hocus-pocus, ideas in the realm of art, and systems for searching out 
the Stars - all of it charging Chinese life in some way, and most of it 
carried by the dauntless ones who crossed through Sinkiang to China. 


CHAPTER E 


CHINA .AND THE “ WESTERN BARBARLANS " 


ChtnaT under the T'ang emperors wKo ruled from AhD. 6iS to 907 ^ 
was a land of splendor and turmoil and far-reaching power. Japan, 
turning toward the civilization which formed the ba&is of her life and 
thought and growth for the following certturies, sent envoys^ traders, 
priests and students; Northern Korea, a province of China in the Han 
period (203 B.C. to A,D, 9 : A.D. 2 $ to 220) looked to her as a mother 
country; from Siberia and the oasis cities of Central Asia the chief¬ 
tains of Turkic, Mongol and Tungusfc tribes sent tribute or made alli¬ 
ances with the Sons of Heaven, and from Persia came teachers of new 
doctrines, ambassadors and finally, the last of the Sassanian princes 
seeking refuge. Traders from the Mediterranean came with packs 
on their backs; actors, acrobats and dancers followed the trading cara¬ 
vans from the Near East to the Far, and soldiers of fortune from all 
over Asia appeared at Ch'ang-an, the western eapitah to join the Chi¬ 
nese forces. From Afghanistan and India many holy men made their 
w^ay to China, bringing Buddhist scriptures to strengthen the power 
of the Buddha already established there, and bringing, too, magic 
herbs and charms to please courtiers and princes. From the south, 
Tibet and Annam sent representatives, and from the hills, dwarfs were 
taken from their families to go to Ch^ang-an to amuse the emperor 
and his court. China was indeed the Middle Kingdom, the heart of 
a dominant culture, the hub of a wheel from which spokes extended 
in many directions. At the height of her power, the empire touched 
the borders of India and Persia, and the influence of China was felt 
far beyond her political boundaries. 

Opening her doors to so many foreigners, labelled Barbarians 
by the cultivated Chinese, wrought changes that affected much of 
T'ang life. 

The ehronijder:& tell iis that laitgli^es iniv^r btfpre heard in China were conimofi 
about the capitaJt and that one court secretary w^ts So stmek by the nutnbir& 
of strange and outlandish costumes to be seen In Ch'ang-an that he obtaiTied 




T'ai-t^un^^s ardci^ that paintiti^ ikoiild be made wbldi dioLild /aitbfuliy depict 
tJie scenes. The carayao^erak were crowded with outlanderSj. and certain inna 
tnade specialties of the cUderent nattotiaJ delicacteSp Ihat the Tnrkcnian Khan 
might not be without hU fat^tailed sheep and the Ambassador from Sinlo might 
feast on puppy meat. 

Though these paintings have not come down to us^ one can see 
the outlanders in many surviving works of art, even those Lntended 
for religious purposes^ and some of the most delightful representations 
are to be found in the figurines assoeiated with Chinese burial customs* 
Centuries before^ in the Late Chou period (770 to 356 B-C-) it had become 
the established rule to place in the grave models of people and things 
belovwi by the departed in his earthly existence. These "Ming- 
ch 4 *^“^of the T'ang period reflect the cosmopolitan character of 
Chinese life and taste, Kew ideas and new fashions were gladly ac¬ 
cepted from the foreigners who thronged the streets, free to worship 
their own gods, and to follow their own folk ways. Western Asiansp 
in particular, seem to have aroused local curiosity. They, the reasons 
for their being in China, and the changes resulting from their pres* 
ence.in the Middle Kingdom^ form the basis of our study. 


Pre-T'a^g Historv, The Nomads* 

Having foreigners in China was not a new ecjiperiencc for the natives 
of the Middle Kingdom. Earlier, in the Han period, there had been 
constant pressure from the north and west by nomadic tribes against 
whom Chinese expeditions had been sent, and other troops had been 
moved beyond the southern border into Indo-Chlna. It was in the 


*3 Warner, Langdon, .An Approach to Cblriesc Sculpturie, ” In Hackin and 
others. Ari London, 1936* p. 49. 

Ming ch"i (ch. 3), objects placed m the tomb for the use of the dead, include 
many articles other than figurines. The propc^r sense of Ming is ‘Mighty luminous, 
cTear, " but it i$ sometimes used in combination with other words which it qualifies; 
these c Kprcssions have to do wiih *' that which Is for the usa^e of the dead. *' Dbjec Es 
offered in sacrifice 10 the dead ^-ert also “Ming, as were offerings made to the an- 
cestors - it ta therefore aaati^iaied widi aacrifice and things sacred to the departed 
ones. It may denote “ the spirits, '* and it may qualify objects not strictly for the 
dead, but haring to do with funerary practice, such as moumm^ clothes^ It has a 
sensCr then, beyond luminous,approaching “sacred lo " ami “divine.(See 
Maspero, H- Le itiot Minfr, ” In the Journal .AsiaciqucT vol. CCXXlIl* Oci.-Dcc* 
1953 . ^9 seq-j^ 





Han period, too, that the great silk trade with the Mediterra¬ 
nean world had reached its height which brought foreign merchants 
and traders as well as soldiers and hostages to mingle with the Sons 
of Han. 

Trade with Rome, atid a Roman Account of North Chins. — Silk 
was a luxury' and a necessity to the Romans. Men risked their lives 
by land and sea to carry the precious materiaU to them, materials 
which were, at that time, to be procured only in China. From the 
early days of the Roman Empire Mediterranean adventurers, called 
Romans as members of the empire but Greek or Semitic in origin, had 
left their native lands, or their adopted countries of Syria or Egypt, 
to go by way of India using the sea route, or by land across Asia, to 
seek the precious fabrics. The Parthians and other middlemen prof¬ 
ited enormously from the overland trade, stopping caravans from 
China to collect a tariff as goods went tow'ard the Mediterranean, or 
collecting from the “ Romans” as trade went East toward China - a 
sj-stem so satisfactory to these middlemen that Chinese (men of Sin 
or Serica to the Romans) and Romans (men of Ta Ts’in to the Chi¬ 
nese) had little direct contact with each other. 

This ftourishing trade might have continued into the seventh 
century to add to the color and busile ofthcT’ang capital at Ch'ang- 
an, but for the loss of the monopoly of silk manufacture by the Chi¬ 
nese, Though the once great trade had ceased, w e leam front records 
of the Byzantines (or Eastern Romans) and the Chinese that they 
still had some knowledge of each other. There was a Greek notice 
of China in the History of Theophylactus Simocatta, a Byzantine 
writer of the early part of the seventh century A.D. (in the reign of 
Maurice, A.U* 582 to 602) who said; 

There is a great state atid people called Thaugast, fatuous over the East, origin¬ 
ally a colony of the Turkish tsm, now forming a nntion scarcely to be paralleled 
on the face of the earth for power and population,., The ruler of the land 
of Taugas i$ called Talsan, which signifies, when translated, the “ Son of God "... 
There is a law bindJnif on these people which prohibits men from ever wearing 
ormintents of gold, though they derive great wealth in gold suid silver from 
riieir commerce, which is both large and lucrative. The territory is divided in 
two by n river, which in time past formed the bouTicUry between two very great 
nations which were at war with one another. These nations were distinguished 
from one another by their dress, the one wearing clothes dyed black, the other, 
red ... In this city of Taugws the king’s women go forth in chariots made of 
gold, and one ox to draw them, and they are decked out most gorgeously with 
gold and jewels of great price, and the bridles of the oxen arc gilt. He 
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w'ho has hath 700 con^uhin^- The trtjmcn ef the chief n^jblcs 

af the Taugas use stiver chariots , ^ , WT^eu the prince dies he is mourned by his 
women for the rest of their livts^ with shat-^en heads and black raiment. 

TXrf T'^pa Wet fnz^aders. — Consulting Chinese histories of the 
same period, Peter Boodberg^^ gives an explanation of this which seems 
entirely reasonable - that in the periods following the Han there was 
disruption, and invasion of northern China by Tatar groups, w*ho estab¬ 
lished their own kingdoms from a.d. 420 to 589^ the Sbe Dynasties 
period of Chinese chronolc^y. He points out diat the Western Wei 
wore black military uniforms, as did the ^Northern Chou who supplanted 
them in the sixth cenuiry, while the Eastern Wei wore yellow before 
they succumbed to the Northern Ch'i, who wore red* The histories 
of the northern dynasties indicate that black and red, of at least two 
different shades, were the official colors of the uniforms of the two nor¬ 
thern states of Chou and Ch^i^ successors, respectively, of the Western 
and Eastern Wei in the sixth century. The river referred to must 
be the Yellow Riven A ruler of Ch'i, Kao Chan, had 700 ladies in 
A.D. 565; the ladies did indeed ride in chariots decorated with gold 
(gilding or inlay); in fact, from earlier times the type of vehicle to be 
used by different ranks had been minutely deseribedt with definite 
gradations of decoration and use of metal allow^cd according to social 
position. The prohibition of gold personal ornaments for men may 
ha\'c come LLdder Chou Hsuan-ti who was puritanical, never wore 
gold or jewelnr't ^d ordered the destruction of many elaborate palaces 
and buildings in the conquered Ch'i territory. The mourning wonten 
with their heads shaven might indicate that widowed concubines had 
gone into Buddhist monasteries, had taken vows, and wore black garb. 

Thaugast has been explained as indicating the Ta-goei, great Wei, 
dynasty which was established by the T'o-pa Tatars in north China, 
those ardent Buddhists who were responsible for the magnificent sculp¬ 
ture of Yiin^kang and Lung-men. When the native Chinese dynasty 
had withdrawn to the south and ruled from Nanking, their former sub¬ 
jects in the north began the slow — and usually sure — process of ab¬ 
sorbing the invaders into the ways of Chinese life, law and speech. It 
was a process which had gone on earlier in Han times when the Huns 


Yule, Sir (Cordier, ed.) and Way TAiiAer. London, 

igrSf P- 39. 

Boodhtrg, P, Marginalia to the Histories of the Northern Dynasties.'^ 
HJAS, 1938+ voL Hi, no, 1, p, 235 ff. 
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of the Hsiung-nu hordes had been alloia-ed as auxiliaries inside the 
Great Wall in the third century A.D., and had proceeded to overrun 
cities and provinces until A,D. 369 when they, in turn, were replaced 
by Tatars. In the second decade of the third century there had appeared 
in the northern marches of Shansi province a little tribe of nomads 
who were scarcely noticed by the Chinese. At first they formed a 
part of the great Hsien—pi confederation, and were a part, also, of the 
great movement of the “Barbarians” half a century* later. They 
increased in power, and achieved supremacy over the entire North 
China by A.D. 450. Their name, T’o-*pa, was associated with the way 
they wore their hair which was braided or tied in a knot. Their vocab¬ 
ulary was essentially Mongol with an admixture of Turkic elements, ^ 

Buddhist Art of the Wei. — Tn the second century a.d., in the 
reign of King Kani^ka of the Kushans who was an ardent Buddhist, 
missionaries went into Central Asia in great number, and it wag then, 
perhaps, that the T’o-pas were converted to Buddhism. Though 
the followers of the Buddha had reached China by the Han period, 
the life of the arerage Chinese had not been much affected by this 
foreign religion until the Tatars settled in Shansi and Honan provinces. 
There, and in Tun-huang in the northwest, local people were forced 
by their overlords to help in the construction and decoration of cave- 
temples which were dedicated to the Buddha, These were filled w'ith 
images based on ideas and instructions brought from India and Central 
Asia. Thus the northern Chinese of the Six Dynasties period were 
rubbing elbows with people of foreign blood, proto-Mongol in origin, 
andjthcy were helping to carve and paint memorial slabs, caves filled 
with figures of the Buddha and the countless secondary beings of 
the Buddhist pantheon, and helping to cast metal icons, all based on 
Indian models or Central Asian variants of those models. The famous 
art of the Yuti-kai^, Lung-men, and Tun-huang caves resulted, 

Thot^h the deities were designed according to traditional for¬ 
mulae, the donors and patrons who caused the carving to be done 
were included in the decorative scheme, and they, of course, were 
drawn from everyday life. Tn the Yiin-kang caves Ln Shansi they look 
like '* Barbarians ’’ (Fig, 3), and they w-ear clothes different from the 
traditional flowii^ robe with wide sleeves worn by the Han Chinese 
(Plate I). In the Lur^-tn^ caves, started after A.D. 494 when the 


0 Bcodber^, P. “The Language of the T’o-pa Wei." 
vol. I, pp. 167-8;. 
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Wei capital Mvas moved south from Ta-t'ung to Lo-yang in Honan 
province, we find that Chinese fashion has become dominant. Tn 
fact all the figures, even those of the major deities, look more Chi¬ 
nese - Buddhism and Chinese culture were becoming reconciled to 
each other. This had taken place by a.d. 554, for by that time 
the T"o-pa kingdom had become fully Chinese. 

The Wei acted as buffers to the nomadic tribes stili crowding the 
northern frontiers. By A-Dh 450 T^o—pa Tao pushed the Juan-juan 
into the Gobi desert, and made such an impression of power on the 
inhabitantsof theoasb cities in Central Asia that he received homage 
from the kingdoms of Turf^, Qarashahr^ Kucha, and Kasbghar. ^ 
This success re-established communications between China and the 
West; again traders came in caravans, soldiers from foreign lands were 
seen on the streets, and Buddhist pilgrims made their way from China 
to India, or from India and Central Asia into China. (See Appendix I 
on, the Travelers). 

Then came the unification of the north and south under the Sui 
Dynasty in 589. Many northerners, although they bore old Chinese 
names, were now of a mixed blood. The coming of hordes of * * bar^ 
barian*" nomads into that area during the preceding centuries had 
produced leaders who were not pure Chinese in the sense that the 
southerners were. 

CAinesi^ Expaitsioft Sui Huh. — Under this new dynasty 

a policy of expansion was initiated which was continued and enlarged 
by the T'ang rulers. We have already stressed the importance of 
Sino-Japanese relations from this time on, which meant an active 
sea traffic to the East. Military expeditions to the Liu-Ch'iu Islands 
and Indo-China were sent out, bringing home prisoners of war, and 
awakening the Chinese interest in things beyond her own borders. 
To the west, through Turkestan, envoys were sent to further trade, 
report on conditions, note geography and local customs, and to per¬ 
suade lesser potentates to send tribute to China. Their reports were 
enthusiastic, and their missions successful, for the heads of twenty- 


See University Pfints 149, Empress' Proccssicm, now in the Nelson Gallery, 
KansaaCityjaiidErnpcnir^s Procession^ MetropniEUvn Musenm. Cf. SickmanH L. The 
Unjvmity Pritus. Sedes O, sect. China, plate 149. .Newton, Mass., 1938, 
Gronsset, R. /fijtojrf rExtr^m^ OrirMi^ Paris, 1929. p. 253. 

Bingham, W. T/i£ F^ 7 wtdi^J 0/T"an^ - TAc Fa/i Sui a^d 

Eise ^ TAi Balciinore, 1941. p. 4. 



nine stales were received by the emperor in 609, to be enlertainedt 
and to acknowledge Chinese suzerainty. 

This marked the beginning of Chinese expansion into Central 
Asia, with the setting up of military garrisons, and adniinislTative 
subdivisions* 

Foreigners came to the Eastern Capital and were dazzled by the 
imperial splendor; an orchestra of girls was sent from Kucha^ twenty 
in numbePp who p layed upon the h arp, gui tar, sh^g^ flutes, wh is ties, 
drums and cymbals, Even the nomadic Turks were so impressed by 
China's prestige that the Khan of the Western group appeared with 
some 10,000 men in 6r2 to be received with honor by Emperor Yang-ti; 
they joined him in his Korean campaign and acquitted themselves 
well. 

The Turks had been split into two separate Khanates since 5B2, the 
Northern or Eastern centered on the Orkhon, and the Western which 
extended from Turfan to Merv; the latter horde had been torn by inter¬ 
nal dissension which was encouraged by the Chinese, for it allowed 
them to take over a great part of the Turkish dominion. Soon Fer- 
gh^a and Bactria came under Chinese power, and the Kings of Sa¬ 
markand received investiture from the Son of Heaven. The great 
rival empire of the Near East, the Sassanid of Persia, was exhausted 
by a long war with the Eastern Roman, or Byzantine, Empire which 
had, under Constantine, been established with its capital in Constan¬ 
tinople. From the fourth century on this Byzantine power, both 
Christiari and Greek in character, had played a dominant role in West- 
em Asia. In the Chinese annals Syria is referred to as a part of 
the empire, better known than other countries camprising Syzantium 
because her cities and ports were linked tho the caravan routes that 
crossed Afghanistan and joined the old silk roads to the East. 

Earlv T'axg Period. 

Trad^rs^ /rtfffi Mediterranean Area. — According to Chinese 
history, the Eastern Romans sent several embassies during the T’ang 
period. 


Goodrich, L. C., and Ch*u T’ang-tsu. “ Foreign Musk at the Court of Sui 
Wen^ii Iti JAOS, July-Sept. J949r P- 
Bing’ham. Op. cit., p. 24 - 3 ®“ 
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Th* Emperor T'ai-tsung (627 to 650) .. - Received an embassy in 643 from King 
Po-tcr-lt of Eu^Iin (Lhe nanie for Rome [Byzantium] now used instead of Ta Ts’in.) 
biini^in^a rich present. The CMru T^&ng (Old T^ang History] mentions fur¬ 
ther embassies from Fu-lin in 667^ 711, 719, and in 742 a mission composed of 
priests of great virtue ” . .. There is no trace in ex tant Byzantine JiisioricaJ 
sources of any of the Embassies alleged from the Chines* sid*^ and this may seem 
to show that the so-called embassies were really parties of merchants posing as 
diplomatic envoys in order to improve their chances of doing business in China, 
and were accepted as such by the Chinese court, which, for the sake of its presttge, 
alwnys welcomed tribute bearing" missions from remote countries. 

St-"mitcs. — As wer come irtto the T’ang period^ we ftnd that 
foreigner^ were so much a part of the life of the times that their 
images ’were often included among the figurines placed in countless 
graves, A tomb retUiue might consist of animals^ deities, soldier^^ 
servants and people from ^'Rome'^ and other Mediterranean areas 
a3 well as Hindus^ Turks and //u (westerners) in general. A very 
striking type of mercfiaut h the Semite, with his hfx>ked nose and a 
pack on his back (Plate ll). Concerning the Jew^s^ Bishop W^ite 
says: 

Among the traders ihere must have been men of the Ismclitish faith, and her* 
and there in th* larger trading centers along the camvaa routes there wxiuld be 
[aF]ge a.nd important groups of such traders, to &uch an extenc as to make U 
advisable for them to maifitain their synagogical w'orship under religious leaders. 
This is borne out by the fact that references to Jews are found to a limited ex¬ 
tent in Chinese writingSp os wed as by the clay figurines used for tomb burial. 


In th* same connection MTiite quotes from A. H* Godbey*s The 
Triies 41 Afy/A: 

Two Jewish fn^ment^ already illy stmt* the significance of Chinese Turkestan 
for Judaism. Sir Aurel Stein found at DsmdanuiEiq..« a Persian business 
letter written in square Hebrew characters. Professor MafgoKouth dates it 
A. D. 70S. It proves that the Jewish trader spoke Persian, and that he was 
probably a J udaized Persian^ that his correspondent used the same language . -. 
It suggests that we may find tnudi Jewish material in the tor^ of records re¬ 
covered at Khocho . . - The other ms. came from Tun-huang, found by Paul Pdl- 
iou M. Schwab, who pubIMed it, dates it also in the eighth ceiituTy+*, It 
is wntien on pai>er, which, at that date, was made only in Chitia. This dd 
junk-heap, therefore, tells us tliat Jewish inerchaiit$ from China were using that 
cara^^an rouEC then, 


Hudson, O* F, and China. London, 1931, p. 

\^^^te, W. C, Chinese /mfs. TorontOg 1943, Part, I, p. id. 
V^lsite, W.C. Op. Cit., p. 136, 



Sauvagct recalls that in the ninth centtiry the Jews of Nar- 
bonne had reached Sind, India and China. 

Armenoids. — Another striking: figurine (Plate III s) Lti the Mu- 
^um of Fine Arts in Boston is called by Mr. Tomita an Armcnoid, 
basing his identiflcatfon on L. H* Buxton's TA^ Peap/es &/Asia. Bux¬ 
ton emphasizes the difficulty in distinguishing between, modern Ar- 
meniansp ArabSp and but von Ltischan notes that the Armenoid 

characteristics have hardly changed during millenniap dating back to 
the times of the Hittltes, whose skulls are almost identical with those 
of modern Armenians. Their large eyes and powerful noses were 
praised in apcie-nt poetry, the nose being compared to a tower in the 
Lebanon mountains looking tow'ard Damascus; ^ their heavy eye¬ 
brows meeting over the bridge of the nose is characteristic, and von 
Luschan also noted the cum'^ed nosCp and cur\'‘ing lines of the face which 
reminded him of a bird of prey. Mn Tomlta's classification seems 
to be an accurate one which may be followed in the identification of 
figurines of wine-sellers in the Seattle and Toronto museums as well 
as the one in Boston (Plate III and ^). 


S^uivaget, J. M /Yflcfr, Paris, 194S. Introduction 

p, xxx^iii. 

Toinita, K. “ Three Chinese Pottery Figurines of the T^ang Dynasty, " 
Bull of Mu 3. of Fitkr Arts, Boston, Mass, vol. XLf L Dec. I944p p. 64-67^ 

3) 

is clear that there is a marked resemblance between Jews and Armen- 
Lins luidr though the Armetinid i^-pe perhaps predominalcs there are dearly other 
elenicnts in the composiLion of the Jewish race, On page ^ he continues;; ** The 
term Semi te has often been u^ed in a racial well as in a linguist ic sense, and perh-aps 
even more than in the ca^e of the much abused term Aryan; it is sometimes used 
to mean Jews, some times ArabSp and sometimes in the much wider sense to signify 
those who speak Semitic Janguages. In other it is used in the semi-meiaJ sense 
to mean descendants of the Arab conquerors who spread over North Africa in the Year 
of the Eltphant (A.d. 570]* and laler. 1 have met men who claimed to be Arabs 
who were certainly of stocks closely allied to tliose of Europe, other again who wre 
almost pure Negroes; others w'cre, for the most part, MalaySp and some presented to 
the outward gaze litdc difference from the Chinese. All of ll-iem spoke Semitic lan¬ 
guages. A temfij thereforcr T\ilh so vide a connotation cannot be conveniently used 
for racial distinctions when we are dealing with race from the purely physical. Bux¬ 
ton, L- H, Jjfcff e/ Asia. New York, 19^5. p. 97. 

von Luschanr Felix, V^i^, 5 /racAcfl- Berlin, 1922. p. 142-4^, 

and pU, It and 14, 

See Song of Solomon, Old Testament, 7; 4, 
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Persians. — In the south there was a great emporium on the Grand 
Canal at Yang-chou, some fifteen kilometers north of its junction 
with the Yangtse River, an Arab-Persian trading center. The //sin 
T^ang Shu (Kew T'ang History) indicates that in the year 760 several 
thousand Arab and Persian traders were killed in the local disturbance 
at Yang^hou. It is evident that the low^er Yangtse was used by trad¬ 
ers from southern and western Asia as a route into China^ at least 
intermittently if not continuously, during the T'ang and Sung dynas¬ 
ties. Extensive trade was carried on betw^etn China and Korea, and 
China and Japan; sea lanes were busy to the East in the T'ang period. 
Since it is difficult 10 distinguish Koreans and Japanese from native 
Chinese types, we do not find among the figtirineg any that can be 
safely assigned to these nationalities. 

As for the Persians, w^hose distinctive dress in the Sassanian period 
became the fashion in places as far apart as Dura EuropoSp Afghan¬ 
istan, and Kucha, we know that they played an important role in 
trade, and that the influence of their culture was a dominant factor 
in Western Asiatic development. In distant Japan, one of the close 
circle of the distinguished Buddhist monk Chien-chen (Ganshin or 
Ganjin in Japanese history) was a Persian doctor, In China, too, 
they arrived in sufficient numbers to have been noted in the histories 
and in more purely literary writing. In the Miscellanea of 1 -shan, 
for instance, the first Incongruity ” is listed as a poor Persian. 

Some of the w^ealth ivas derived from the flourishing cosmetic 
trade. We learn *5 that the henna flower, or finger nail flower 
w^as brought to China by the Persians^ as was eyebrow' blacking, w'hieh 
had been popular from the Sui period on. Under the rule of Yang-ti, 
the palace women vied with each other in painting on long eyebrow^s. 
An officer in charge daily issued tw^o pints of black which tame from 
Persia, which would indicate imperial encouragement of the fashion. 


Reischciuerp E. O. "' Notes on the T'ang Dynasty Sea Routes./* HJAS, 
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The Jndii^o from which it was made was actualljr the product of India^ 
Layfer thought. 

Diplomatic Relations with Sassanians. —^ Ambassadors had been 
exchanged betw^een Chma and Persia for several ceitturiest but in 63S 
one arrived at Ch"ang-an in especial haste^ urgently petitioning the 
T'ang emperor T'a^tsung to give aid to Yezdegerd HI* the Sassanian 
monarchp against the Arabs. Help was refused, and the Persian ruler 
was killed. In 674^ after the Arabs had taken Ferheng^ Firua (Peroz) 
the son of Yezdegerd, appeared in the Western Capital where he took 
op residence and wras appointed a general in the guard by the Emperor, 
He was given permission to build a Persian temple there but lived 
only a short time to w'orship in it* 

Drake, after examining divergent accounts concludes that 

Finjz, soft of Ytzdegerdp called by the Chinese PeMu-ssu, had fled to Tocharis- 
tan (Baclria). Then, according to the NcwT'ang History, he sent an embassy 
to China appealing for help, but the empercir Kao-isungfA.D.650 la eoii&id- 
ered the distance loo great to send a force to help him. The Old T'ang History 
omits the first embassy, but both histories agree that in A-O. 661 he sent an 
appeal for help against the Arabs. This lime advantage uns taken on the fact 
that a Chinese officer nns being sent to the VVestarn Regions to indude Firuz 
in the scheme as Govemor-GentTal of Persia, The plan wa^ ineffective, however, 
and during the period from 670 to 673 Finn himself came to Chinan The emp¬ 
eror gave him a coinma.nd in the army, and he was allcraed to build the Persian 
temple in Chang-an in A,I>. 677. 

The Old T'ang History says.that in the j-ear 678 the emperor sent out a force 
to re-instaJl Finis as king of Persia, but the officer In chargCp fearin|f the length 
of the journey^ went only as far a$ Knch^ and turned back, leaving Firuz to 
proceed alone, Fima was unsuctesisful and look refuge in Tocharistan for more 
than 20 ye 3 .r$, with several thousand Persians. These gradually dispersed, 
and in 703 he ngalft came to ihc Chinese ctFurt, where he rcceis-ed the title of 
military Officer of the Left. The Kev T'ang History says that all of this refers 
to Narses (NL-nieh-shlh), who liad been living at the Chinese court as a hostage, 
rather than to Finiz, and appears to be right- 

From the point of view of their respective ages (Firuz would hav^e been 
too elderly if his father had been killed seventy years before) this con¬ 
clusion is more probable. 


I^ufcr, B- Field Museum of Natural Historvv no. 30n Anlhro- 

poldgical scries. V'^oL XV, no. j, Chicago, l^ig, p- 371, It is singular that the 
Chinese at onc time imported indJ^ from Persia, where k was doubtless derived from 
India, and do not refer to India aa the principal indigo-producing country, 
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The Persians were Zoroastrians, fo I lowers of a form of religion 
which had ajisen about 600 on the Iranian plateau. The Chinese 
tailed it the “ Hsien ’’ religion, and referred to the God of Light as 
“Heaven-God,” “Foreign Heaven God, “and “Fire God,” They 
knew that he was worshipped not only tn Persia, but also in K'ang 
(Samarkand), An (Bokhara), Ts’ao (Khojent), Shih (Tashkent), Mi 
(Maimargh), Shu-le (Kashghar), Yti-t’ien(Khotan), and I-thou 

Persian Religious Practice in China, —This religion seems to have 
reached some eminence in China in the Xorthern Wei period; there 
is a reference to it in the reign of the Empress Ling (Ling T’ai-hou, 
A,D, 516 to 5^7) who abolished irr^ular religious rites but did not 
abolish those of the Foreign God of Heaven which implied some kind 
of recognition by the state. Another notice, in 576, records that 
Hou Chou of the Northern Ch'i worshipped the Heaven God with ritual 
dancing, and that these irregular rites were practised in his capital, 
Yeh (modern Lin-chang in Honan). Sovereigns of the Northern Chou, 
in order to attract people from the Western Regions, also regulanded 
the worship of the “ Foreign Heaven God, " the emperors themselves 
participating in it, but, since the rites were in accordance with foreign 
customs, they were not regarded as irregular. By the Sui period (a,d. 
589 to 617) government officials (“Sa—Pao”) were appointed to con¬ 
trol the affairs of the religion - as they were appointed to control for¬ 
eigners and all ceremonies connected with them, and the same practice 
continued into the T'ang, when we find the " Sa-pao " among other 
ofiicials in the lists. At that early date, then, the Chinese permitted 
a sort of extra-territoriality " foreigners were appointed to look after 
their own people, and supervise their ceremonies. 

There were numerous shrines in the capitals (and they are refer¬ 
red to as shrines, never as monasteries as in the case of Nestorians 
and Buddhists) five in Ch’ang-an, and three in Lo-yang, as welllas 
one at Liang-chou, one at Cha-chou and one at Tun-huang and “in 
all provinces west of the desert. ” These were for use of foreigner 
residing there, for the Chinese were forbidden to take part in the cere¬ 
monies - another part of the policy of the T’ang to make foreigners 
feel at home in China. It was recorded that, “ In the shrines there 


■J Drake, F,S. " Foreiga RdatUina of the T’ang Dynasty." In the Chinese 
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was riQ image^ bat a small room facing west^ while the worshippers 
face east; it Is said that worship b paid to heaven ajid earthy sun and 
moon, water and firep and details of the cleansing rites are given. ” 
Though this was not a proselytising religious group^ differing from 
Christianity and Mantchaeanism in that respect, the members suffered 
with other foreigners in the proscription of 845; the Magians of the 
Zoroastrians were sent back to lay life. The estimated number of 
them varies in different accounts from 3,000 to 2,000^ even to as few 
as sixty. ^ 

There is, besides the evidence in Chinese texts, the testimony of 
excavations in Central Asia pointing to extensive Persian influence 
on the way to China, Von Le Coq, between r^4 and 1914, found 
domed Persian buildings, Persian coins, manuscripts* and frescoes 
showing Persian portraits among the ruined temples and settlements 
at Turfan, Qarashahr, Qizil and Kucha- Russian reports indicate 
that Sogdiana played an important role in this expansion eastward, 

The Persian People. — Though Sassanian Persia exerted such a 
strong influence on Central Asia and China, the account of that w'estem 
land in the T’ang history is not entirely trustworthy, lending itself 
more to picturesqueness than accuracy. As Chavannes tells about 
it, in his accoimt based on the T'ang annals, 

Po-se is sityated lo the west of the Tijfrpg river , ,, The people gfttriiice to heaven 
and earth r to the sya and moonp lo water and ire. On, the evening of the 
of sacrifice they anoint the bcani, forehead, nose and tan.. . They arc 
in the habit of waJking barefoot; men cut their hair, rhtir robes are rnade in 
one piece and do not cross in front; they made headcoverlngi, and skirts of 
gteen and w"hite wbich they border with i-ariegated silks. The women brafd 
their hair nnd wear it in the back. In warfare they mount elephants; for 
each elephant there arc loo warriors; all who are conquered are put tq death. 
Ta judge: the guilty w^ritten texts are not used; sentences arc given by a tribunal; 
in 3, case of rebclllonh the tongue is burned with hot metal - if the wtiuncl is 
w'hite, the man is innocent, if it is black, lie is guilty. Piimshments eomist of 
shaving the head,*, cutting off the feet and the nose; for the least offenee 
they cut oH the beard of the guilty or put a yoke around his neck for mnnllts 
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at a time, or brig-ands arc punished by life impnsonrttent^ thie™i are 

ttned. Everyone whe dies is abandoned in Uie iDotmtains; mourning: dothe$ 
are worn for longer than a month. The climate i& eonstantty hot; the land is 
unified and fiat; the people busy themseU^es with their ta^tc^ and farming^. There 
are v^uStnres which can devour sheep; there are many estctllent dogs, donkey^r 
and mutes . . - 

As described in their own Zend A vesta, the physical character¬ 
istics of the Persians are said to be: 

Tall in stature, slender in form, strong, able, clear-eyed, having small heels, 
long arms and handsome catves. In women, beauty and elEsgante of figure are 
most conspicuous. Symmetry of shape, a slender waist and large full eyes . .. 
are principal maidenly beau ties... also, a light coiuplexipn, especially about 
the arms, small slender fingers and a well-formed bosom^ 

Geiger describes the present descendants as being: 

Men of middle, often high stature, strongly built, broad and well developed chests., 
large shining c>ts . *. beard* of luxuriant growth. The majority of the people 
have dark brown hair^ buthgd^t brown and red are noc uncommon .. . The 
form of the fi*ce is oval; the nose^ mouth, and forehead and the extrernities, 
hands and feet are well diaped. *'> 

In the stone reliefs of Persepolis carved in the fifth century B.C* 
the Achaenienid Persiajis arc depicted as being of just that appear¬ 
ance, and the men, even then, wear the round-necked tunic which 
reached to the knees* and a loose fitting coat hung around the shoul¬ 
ders like a cape, with sleeves limp and long. The characteristic 
high peaked hat was used then, too, the peak flopping forw'ard, a* 
we see in a small metal figurine. Women of those days wore long 
pleated skirtSp waists with tight sleeves, and a long scarf draped over 
the head, to judge by two on horseback in a stone relief. ^ 

These styles were continued in the Sa^^anian period. In rock 
sculpture and on metal bowls and plates the ruler and courtiers were 

Ctettaimei, E. Dei-umffi/j sur T&it~hinr iTarcs) O^ad^niaux. Si. Pdera- 
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shown, while some women making offerings are to be seen in the 
Survey, and in Sarre; a king and hb lady ornament a bowl in 
the Walters Collection in Baltimore (Plate IV), w'hich is placed in the 
fifth century a.D. by Richard Ettinghausen^ who calls it the monarch 
Yezdegerd TI (43S to 457), rather than Bah ram Gur as it is identified 
in the text of the Survey, They were carved in rodk-cut reliefs by 
their con temporaries, and on seals, and their likenesses were struck 
on coins. The ph^'^ical t^-pe is still characterized by the prominent 
nose, deepsetj piercing eyes, curly hair* * and a general haughtiness of 
bearing. ^ 

The round-necked tunic opened down the fronts and was embel¬ 
lished by a border of brocade or embroidery both on the neck and 
down the length of the tunic to the hem. When the neck was opened 
out to form two lapels the ornamental facings could be seen; these 
often matched the cuffs of the tight sleeves and a wide band of bro¬ 
cade or embroidery which stiffened the hem. A wide belt was worn 
at the w'aist line where both tunic and belt were pulled tight; from the 
belt hung straps used for suspending sword and dagger. Tight-fit¬ 
ting trousers were tucked into pointed knee-high boots, or covered by 
*■ chaps"' when a cavalier was out hunting. This last feature is to 
be seen in earlier Parthian dress, and later in China, where it was 
w'om by porters, grooms (Plate V a) and even a Semitic traveler (Plate 
V i). Most of the Sassanjan illustrations deal with the nobility w^hose 
clothes w'ere cut from the famous fabrics manufactured in Persia, mate¬ 
rials so much admired that they w^ere carried to China and Japan* 
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p«rhap5 copied there and in Samarkand, just as they were exported 
into Europe and imitated- 

Influence of Persian Fashion on Chinese Dress and Chinese Life. — 
Among the figurines placed in Chinese graves there are none that wear 
such splendid garments as the Persian nobles> though they had been 
portrayed by the painters of Tim-huang murals in the Six Dynasties 
period. The nearest in elegance and style among the figurines are 
the gentlemen of the hunt, or falconers (Plate VI) whose coats have 
the starched lapels, and whose figures are as svelte as the Sassanians’, 
though most of them are Turkic rather than Iranian in race. Great 
numbers of other figurines wear clothes tvhich bear testimony to Per¬ 
sian influence, for they, too, have the tunics, lapels and similar belts, 
and they wear the boot of the Near East, but they are laborers and 
menials, not aristocrats, and their clothes hai^ in baggy folds, wrinkled 
and w'Orkworn, Most of them represent stable-men and grooms sent 
with the horses from the West, men of different racial types who ne\'er- 
thelcss dress in East Iranian fashion. The horses, too, were decked 
out in the Persian style, with mane ornaments, tassels, and palmettes 
like Sassanian mounts. In warfare the Chinese made use of chain- 
mail, another importation from Persia, 

Sassanian women also wore tunics with round necks and long, 
tight sleeves; a full pleated skirt reached the ankles - this I find 
more common than the trousers mentioned in the text of the Sur¬ 
vey. The long scarf, or stole, had been retained from the Achae- 
menid days and w'as still used in the ‘Abbasid period (750 to 90O) in 
Samarra.*^ It became the fashion ail over Central Asia as well as 
in China in the seventh and eighth centuries (Plate VIII and see also 
section on costume, page toft), Even earlier, in the Six Dynasties 
period, there is evidence of Persian influence in North China in 
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a dated 457, in which the mother of the Buddha is show-n at 

the moment of the birth as she touches the branch of the tree, and 
the miraculous infant issues from her right side. Like the donors of 
the Yun-kang cave (Hg. 3), though they are secular rather than reli¬ 
gious images^ she wears the tight-sleeved tunic and long pleated skirt 
of the Near East which had apparently been adopted by the Wei ladies^ 
and by sonao Koreans. 

Though this type of dress did nor change Chinese fashion at the 
time (and it is unlikely that it w'ould, for the native population prob¬ 
ably had little regard for what they must have thought of as the infe- 
rior Barbarian styles of the conquerors), it did return later. In the 
Sui and early T'ang periods, thanks to direct contact with Persia 
and Kucha, large numbers of courtiers and entertainers entering China 
from the West brought in the mode of the tight sleeves and pleated 
skirt. Graceful and exotic as the foreigners were with their painted 
faces and their form-fitting dresses, they succeeded where the Barba¬ 
rians had failed, and won the Chinese approval of govrns entirely differ¬ 
ent from the flowing robes of the past. Even the sedate AnnaLs note 
the import a lion of these entertatners: in the K'ai-yiian and T'ien-pao 
eras (713 to 75 S), Persia had sent ten embassies bearing gifts, among 
them a bed of agate, troops of dancing girls^ and “ Woolen embroideries 
the color office, " j^e last item being interpreted by Laufer as being 
asbestos. *> From Sogdiana and FerghSna were sent coats of mail, 
cups of rock crystal, an agate bottle, ostrich eggs^ dw^arfs, and dancing 
gfrls^ while from Mi (Maimatgh) came precious rings, lions, mats, 
and dancers, *> and the prince of Kesch sent dancing girls, and a 
spotted leopard. The Turkish king of Chumi (in Tocharistan) sent 
dancing girls and horses®^ and the king of Khottai sent a girl orches^ 
tra. Since Persia was the fashion center for most of Western Asia 
we may therefore suppose that these dancers from Iran and neighbor- 
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ing; areas who were attached to the court of Ming-huang wore costumes 
which influenced some of the Chinese ladies to give up their beloved 
** wide sleeves p ** though they were none the less celebrated in an eighth 
century poem by the emperor’s favoritCp Yajig Kuei-fei: 

Net &3scves inoving, 

IncensCi incense, si^thout ceasing. 

Red witer'liHes waving In the 
autumn mistp 

Light clouds on the mountains 
Suddenly agitate the breeie 
Delicate willows beside the pool nre 
ftist to brush the water, 

(Tmukiba («uirEn^ 6l L. C. CcKdrkI]) 

The Chinese* needing the more flowing sleeve for full grace^ signifi¬ 
cance^ and beauty in their posture dancesp added a wide pleated cuff 
to the tight ** Western style (Plate VU)p though Chinese musicians 
wore the closefitting sleeve, similar to those of the orchestra girls in 
the famous hunt of the Persian Chosroes Ih earved in the rock of Taq- 
i-Bustan, There are no dancers or musicians among the figurines 
who have the prominent noses and deep-set eyes of Iranians, but the 
girb from Persia and nearby countries must have been a colorful part 
of the life of Tang times. 

The change in fashion and deportment in seventh and eighth 
century Chinap due to this ** Western Invasion, ” was so marked that 
it brought protests from conservative dignitaries» and comments in 
the T^ang annals^ Hsiang Tap in his description of Ch"ang-an drawn 
from the literature of the time,=*^ quotes from the Old Tang History in 
its chapter on Costumes and Carriages: 

In tbt time of Wu-te (ArD. 6l8 to 626) and CKerkg-ku^n (a.d. 637 to 649) 
tht palace maids when riding horseback mostly wore the paw /i (ch. 4) (a long 
mantle earlier ja the sixth century); thk fadiion otiginatcd amon^ foreign¬ 
ers; it covers the entire body, pro tec ling one from the curious ej'es of people 
on the sireeL In the lamilres of the nobility the ladies copied the palace attend¬ 
ants. After Yung-hd {a.U, 650) they used the SL^ei 7^100 (ch, 3) (veiled hat) 
(Plate XV); the veil covered the neck. Gradually they exposed a little more^ 
Soon an edict was passed prohibiting this shortenings at first it was obeyed^ but 
they soon went back to the old way. In the second year of Hsien-heng (a.u. 
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671 672) an edict TiraLs bsued saytngr ** Women members of the bimilies of offici- 

al$ belong to the scholarly, aristocratic classes] therefore, when they appear 
on the street^ why are they not completely covered as is proper ? Recently 
they hairc been wcarin:^ the wtfi trm^ discarding the mu //; instead of riding in 
carriages^ they sit liri iUH isu (palanquins). Thus they imitate each other and 
Custom is Ktabltshed. This is entirely frivolous and and shows a serious 

lack of propriety.. . This should be slopped. From tliis time on don't let 
it happen agfain 

In the early K'ai-yuan (713 to 741) the pi^lace maids who folEow^d the Imperial 
carriagfe on horseback mostly wore Hu ” hats (Western stylep with hollow 
crowns) and exposed their prettily painted faces. The cominon people emulated 
them and the fashion of the w^i ffia£f was absolutely out. After a while they did 
not cover the coiffure when liding, and some wore men's clothes and boots; 
highborn and lowborn, men and women, couldn't be distinguished from one 
another - all looked alike. 

After the K'ai-yiian cm the T'ai Ch^ang Institute of Music preferred Barbarian 
tunes. Noble f^unilics all served Barbarian food; men and women vied wnth 
one another in wearing Barbarian dDEhes. This preferetice really presaged the 
rebellion of Fan Yang Barbarians at the eod of the T'ies-paci era (755) long 
berqrehand + + ^ 

Quoting from the ’wrorks of three mid-T^aiig po^ts, Hsiang Ta 
emphasizes tho Persian ijiRuertce in dress: 

From the lines of Liu Yen-shih, *' In the fine wool Hu garments the sleeves 
were small and from Li Tuan, " I hold my lapel {CJU^n ch. 5] and my 
sleevti bind my arm when I dance for you and from Chang Yu the descrip¬ 
tion: “ Out she comes wearing a red flow'cred gown with tight sleeves. " 

(^hariges caraei too^ in c&sm^ttlc fashions, whi-ch horrified the poet 
Po Chu-i: 

The current fashions started in the city and spread in all directions. No rouge 
is smoothed on the cheeks, nor are laces powdered. A dark ointment is put on 
the lips to make them look like mud, and both eyebrows arc painted like fia 
(Chinese chamcter meaning 8) painted very lnw% Everybody! whether light 
or dark, beanti fu L or ugly, ceased to be natural. After they had dolled themselves 
up they had a melancholy looki an air nf sadness. The hair was dressed in 
a round tof^knot without any side^locks^ the iu£ ^Ai (ch. &) fashion., The red 
** beauty marks are ±iO brilliant that tliey make them look aa Ibough they arc 
always blushing. Please remember that the fashions of ihe VOan-ho era {S06 
to 8 jo)p the splotched face and the piled^up hair, are not Chinese style^ 

Hsiajig Ta quite rightly attributes the orange-colored beauty 
spots to the style of Turfau oasis towns, for we can still see evidence 
of their use In the murals published by von Le Coq. By the ninth 
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century Persian power and prestige had waned, and fashions in China 
were drawn fronri Central Asiatic - Turkic - sources rather than from 
the Near East. It was noted that ladies riding horseback wore Uighur 
costumes especially becoming to those who had small waists. 

The Uighurs referred to, had* like the Chinese, come under consid¬ 
erable Iranian influence; their rulers had even adopted the teachings 
of Mani, a Persian-bom propheti for their official religion in the eighth 
century* Among all the Turks who played important roles in Chi¬ 
nese life and Chinese foreign relations^ the Uighurs were at times their 
greatest friends and their most troublesome enemies. Some of them 
had settled in the Turf^ area, on the northern route that cut across 
the vast Turkestan, or Sinkiang, country which lay westward from 
China's outpost community of Tun-huang. 


Central Asia Replaces Persu as Center of Influence. 

pf the Topography of th^ T&rim Basin afid ih^ Trade 
Rotdes. ™ Beyond Tun-huang stretched the Lop desert and the dry 
seabed of the Lop-nor* and farther aw^ay, the Taklamakan wastes that 
comprised the major portion of the Tarim Basin, some 900 miles long 
and 300 miles across at its greatest width. To the north, theT'icn- 
shan range formed a barrier, and, to the south, the K'un-luii, which 
continue to the cast in the Nan^shan (Richthofen) mountains. Across 
the thousand nailes that separate China from the more thickly inhab¬ 
ited areas of the Near East and India^ the Trade Routes had been 
w'orn through seemingly trackless dune country* the southern, and 
oldest* skirted the Lop-nor and passed through Mlrln^ Niya, Kho- 
tan, Yotkan, and Yarkand; the northern lay slightly west of Hami, 
and proceeded through Turfan, Qarashahr, Kucha, Qizih Aqsu* Tum- 
shuq, and Kashghar; an old route of the center passed north of the 
Lop-nor toward Loulan. The only river that crosses the sandy country 
between the northern and southern routes in our time is the Khotan 
Darya and that flow's for only a few months in the spring half way 
down the Tarim. 

Central Asia""^ which consists of the lands west of Tun-huang 
bounded by the Northern and Southern Trade Routes and the terri- 
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tones adjacentp i.e, the Southern Siberian steppes and moujitainst 
the area east of the Caspian Sea ^i-atered by the Syr Darya (laxartes 
River) and Amu Darya (Oxus River)^ ancient Bactria, the northern 
part of modem Afghanistan,, and the long northwestern borderlands 
of Tibet, offers striking contrasts in topography and climate. In the 
descriptions left by travelers of the past, many of \vhich are given in 
this text, and in the accounts written by modem explorers and archae- 
ologistSj w'e are constantly reminded of the extremes of temperature 
encounteredj and the varieties of terrain they had to cross. Scorching 
winds blow across sandy wastes in the deserts, lands once cultivated 
that have been covered by these sandSp or uncovered by the winds 
as the top soil is lifted off to reveal remnants of past civilisations, tem¬ 
ples* dwellings^ forests and orchards. Mountain peaks in the Pamirs^ 
13,000 feet high, and lesser peaks of the K’un-lun and T'ien-shaji ranges 
are swept by fierce, cold gales and blinding snow\ Lakes, fed by moun¬ 
tain snows, were thought to be the home of dragons, and water spriteSt 
bottomless sources of danger lo the pilgrims. The hardy traders* 
soldiers of fortune, and emissaries from these lands to the West of 
China are represented among the T'ang figurines, and many of them 
resemble the present inhabitants described by modem explorers. 

Travelers from China left the Jade Gate or Yu~men^ a fortifted 
post west of Tun--huang^ to face the dangers and uncertainties that 
beset most of the caravans in that region of deserts, difficult mountain 
passes* and nomadic marauders. Their hope for survival lay in reach¬ 
ing the stations in the oasis towns which dotted the life-line stretch¬ 
ing across the sandy tracts and windswept plateaus. These commun.- 
ities were more than posting stations where men and animals could 
be cared for and then sent on their way - they were centers of trade* 
many of them contained Urge religious establishments, and all had 
sizeable settled populations made possible by irrigation and the cul¬ 
tivation of the soil. Orchards and vineyards were mantained, mining 
activities were carried on in some of them, small industries flourished, 
as did the handcrafts, and many of these towms were famous for their 
entertainers and musicians. 
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Though often a prey to raids by nomads, the oasis people none¬ 
theless had established governments, small kingdoms leagued togeth- 
ofp or dependent for protection on some nation with armies greater 
than their own. In the sev^th century that power was China. 

Architecturally, there are many evidences of the influence of Persia; 
domed and vaulted buildings of adobe and brick abound, and motifs 
inspired by Sassanian art were used in decoration. There is evidence^ 
too, of similarities with Afghanistan, especially in the Buddhist art of 
the great religious center of Bam yin which was noted for its sculpture, 
painting* and chambers cut out of the living rock of the mountainside. 
The rock-eut temple and monastery had beeni known earlier in India, 
to be sure, but Central Asian communities are more like Afghan mod¬ 
els* and the very names given such rockcut settlements (Haiar saum 
in Persian Arabic, andMlng-oi in Turkestan, both meaning a thousand 
rooms) point to this relationship. 

In the world of fashion Persia made many contributions through 
the seventh century, and in the realm of spiritual teaching the ” her¬ 
esy of Mani, the Persian prophet who had set out toward the east 
in the third centur)- had won many converts. 

In religious thoughtj though, the dominant force had come from 
India whence Buddhist missionaries had gone to Turkestan in the 
first century a^D. In the settlements of both the northeim and south¬ 
ern trade routes they took up residence, established monasteries^ 
and built temples. It is largely through the remains of these structures 
that the explorers and archaeologists have been able to reconstruct 
the past and give us a clearer picture of the time when some of the 
cities^ now heaped with sand, were alive and flourishing* Thanks to 
the Buddhist priests, too, the literature and philosophic thought of 
India came to these remote places, and thence went on to China. 

In the adornment of Buddhist buildings both India and Persia 
made important contributions; painters and image-makers of the classic 
Gupta penod of India had already developed their crafts to such a 
point of perfection that they served as models inspiring most of Bud¬ 
dhist Asia w'ith art forms of incomparable beauty* w'hile from Sassan¬ 
ian Persia the fashions of king and court enriched scenes which illus¬ 
trated episodes of the life of the Buddha, or some naira five related 
to Buddhist doctrine, 

A third contribution to this art had come from the Greco-Ro¬ 
man world. In northwest India^ in the Gandhara region^ and in nearby 
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AfghanUtajij Greek gods and demi-godsp Greek arehitcctoral motifsp 
and Greek coinsp had already played an important role In the devel¬ 
opment of Buddhist images. Modified by the Romansp and carried 
into these very desert settlements by trade* there remained many 
evidences of Mediterranean influence in Central Asia. 

As one nears China* especially in the Turfan oasis communities, 
Chinese contributions to Buddhist art were added to the others. Still 
later, in the ninth centiii^-^ the Uighur Turks made their changes in 
color* and composition, and ethnic types. 

This mingling of ideas and art forms may be seen near Tun- 
huangp in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas (Ch'icn-fo—tung) 
which had been hollowed out of a cliff about ten milts to the south¬ 
east. Started by a holy man in the fourth century A.D.* work was 
continued under the Wei* the Chinese of the T^ang period^ theUighurs 
after 840* and even the Tanguts who ruled there for two centuries 
following Walls were covered with murals* niches were 

filled with sculpture^ ajid votive banners were made ready to be dedicated 
by the faithful. Situated as it was where caravan roads converged, 
where China maintained mil!tan*' outposts in her times of power* being 
also a holy place forpilgrimSj it had been kept alive for centuries. Most 
of the ** Western Barbarians " who approached the Middle Kingdom 
by land must have passed that w'ay^ and many of them are depicted 
on the walls; those of the T’ang period^ being similar to the figurines^ 
are important in our study of ethnic types. 

Though the country to the westward is now called Eastern Turk- 
estaUj* it w'as not predominantly Turkish in the T’ang period* but 
occupied by people of many racial and linguistic groups (see chart). 
Some of ihe important oasis cities were inhabited by people of Indo- 
European language; from Kucha to Turfan the ruling classes spoke 
'"Tocharian^i.e. a language of the Centum group with some features 
linking it to Italo-Cehic. In the murals of the Kucha-Qizil area* 
and in Turfan, they are represented as being fair-skinned, with^ blue- 
gray eyes and either red hair or wavy black hair. Their eyes do not 
slant as do the eyes of Chinese, Turks and Mongols* their noses^are 
straight with delicate nostrils* and their mouths are small with a short 
upper lip. They resemble Celtic types in appearance* aristocratic in 
bearing, wuth a taste for sumptuous clothes and fine w'eapons, they 
seem indeed to be fore-runners of the lords and ladies of Medieval Eu¬ 
rope. 
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Turfdn: Eurfy Inkahitanti Both Toek^rian and Chimse, — People 
of many races had mingled and intermarried in the Turfan oasis com¬ 
munities to judge by archaeqlc^ical remains - remnants of the Huns 
and Tatars were there as well as members of some Turkic tribes. 

Tocharians and Chinese, being rulers and administrator^^ must 
have had house servants and grooms drawn from the simple folk of 
the native population; all of them must have watched with interest 
as the caravaris came through, or as groups of holy men came in to 
establish religious foundstionsp for traders and monks came from far¬ 
away places. The several towns of Turfan-Murturq^ Bazaklik (Be?- 
cklik)> Khoeho (Chotscho or Kao-ch^ang), Idiqutshahri, and Astana, 
must have been as cosmopolitan then as w^as Ch'ang-an later on. 

Even in its early days, the records remind us, Chinese culture 
had touched the area, Stein quotes from the Pei-shih which was com¬ 
posed In the seventh centur)^ and says: 

In that port bn relating to the fourth and fifth centunes A.D.p Kao^h'ang (as 
it called in China) is said to contain ei^ht towns, all of them tncluding Chi¬ 
nese anion|f theit inhabitants. Mention made of the wnnm climate aod fcrtil- 
iiy of the soiJ^ which allorw cereals to ripen several times a year IrrigaLlon of 
the heldi is espedaJly noted; also sericulture and abnn>i^nce of fruit and wine. 
The people are said ifenerally to worship the Spirit of Heaven '' (T1en stien) 
which probably means Manicliaetsm^ while at the same lime believing in Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine... For the period of 557 to preceding the T^ang^, sixteen 
towns in Kao-ch’ang are mentionedp later on increased to eighteen; administm- 
tlve organJraticn was modelled on the Chinese s>'stcin, ** While the men dress 
as is the eustom qf the Barbarians {Hu), tlie women in costume and hairdressing 
foilofw the Chinese fashion. Writing w?as the same as in China, but the scripts 
of the Hu were also in use. Laws, customs and ceremonies were in essentials 
those of China, 

A further explanation for the reason of close ties to China, and 
the resulting emphasis on Chinese fashion and ways of life in pre-T^ang 
and early T'ang years Is given by Chavannes who looks into the official 
annals and finds there the following remarks about Turf ait: 

The people wear their hair in a knot which hangs behind the head. Long be¬ 
fore, under the Sui in 60^, the chieftain of Turf^ had gone to render homagt 
to the Chinese court, and foUow'ed the emperor on his tCorenn eKpedition. On 
his return, the empicrorhad honored him by giving him a princes* from the imper¬ 
ial clan for his wife. In 6 l 3 they had returned to the barbarian land* and pro- 
mulgnted an order which said, Formerly^ since our djTiasty was in a savage 
frontier countr)% we wore our hair hanging down the back and buttoned our 
garments on the left * + + Now the great Sue dynasty i* in power the universe 
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paecfful and iinJEed. As- far an orphaiip I am lauchcd by the iEiflnence 
of concord, and it i$ Htiing- that I escpand the gpreat iransfarmation. Let tht 
people and all above them undo their braids or IcnotA of hair and do it in the 
Chinese fashion^ and change thekpet which crosses to the left on their garments. 
The emperor, learning of thk, praised him highly for renouncing the vf^ys of 
the barbarians for those of China, and gave hiTti a present of garments and hats." 
The niler^ Ch'ti Fa-ya, died in 619. 

This Ch'u dynasty. Chinese in orig:in, had ruted in Turfan since 
507. The next in line, Wen-t'ai (520 to 640) was the best known of 
the family and appears to have had a strong^ personality. We learn 
that he had sent as a present to tht^ court two dogs six inches high 
and one foot long each of which could lead a horse by the bridle and 
carry a lighted candle in his mouth. These dogs were supposed to 
have come from Fu-lin (Syrian part of the Byzantine empire). It 
was the first time they had been seen at the Chinese court. In 627. 
when T'ai-tsung ascended the throne, the ruler of Turfin sent hin^ a 
black fox fur; the Chinese emperor then sent to his queen an ornament 
of gold flowers^ and she expressed her appreciation by dispatching a 
little table with a Jade top. 

Description 0/ Tu^dn t/te Chinese Pi/grim //suan-tsang. — Wen^ 
t'ai'a impetuous nature and his dewiion to Buddhism are well illustrated 
in the episode of his encounter with FIsuao-tsang in 630. That young 
monk^ called the Master of the Law, had started on his pilgrimage to 
India to study Buddhism in the land of its origin. He had reached 
Hami when he was met by a group of officers bearing an invitation 
to proceed with them at once to Turf^. where the king awaited him 
impatiently. It was after sunset when he arrived after a six day's 
march, but the ruler could not contain himself until the morning to 
make the acquaintance of the pilgrim; he came out by torch-light to 
salute him ajid ordered that he be housed in a tent made of precious 
fabrics. 

Pleased as he was by such a cordial reception^ Hsiian-tsang^s 
pleasure was tempered by misgivit^ ivhcn it became evident that 
Ch^ii Wen-t^ai's real int^tion was to keep him in Turf^. and he was 
forced to protest vigorously, explaining that his purpose was to seek 
the authentic Buddhist scriptures of India to correct the Chinese transla¬ 
tions which were often defective and led to misunderstanding; he 
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had no thought of receiving honor for himself, nor had he anjr inten¬ 
tion of stopping short of his goal. His protest, though, had little effect; 
when he realised that his host would not be moved by words, he resort¬ 
ed to a method familiar to the twentieth contury^ the hunger-strike, 
performing it in the Hindu fashion of sitting upright and motionless. 
At the end of three days, when there was a perceptible change in his 
breathing, the king relented in shame, and agreed to help the voyager 
on his way, provided that he stay for a month to give the royal family 
and the local people the full benefit of his eloquence and learning. To 
this the Master consented, and he received some 300 people each day, 
including the ruler who knelt at his footstool each time he mounted 
to his seat. 

As the time of departure drew neart he was given clothing to 
protect himself and his guard against the bitter cold of the mountains 
that lay ahead, including masks, boots and gloves. His party consisted 
of twenty-five servants and thirty horses; the latter were loaded with 
gold and silver, bolts of rare textiles, and everything necessary for 
his journey, even letters of introduction to the princes of Central Asia, 
and one of special warmth vras directed to the Khan of the Western 
Turks, to whom the king subscribed himself as slave/* and for whom 
he dsignated two chariots filled with 500 pieces of satin. 

Later, Ch'u Wen-t"ai had a change of heart toward his Chinese 
neighbors. He did not appear with the other chieftains to offer homage 
to the Son of Heaven, and he stopped all tribute-bearers from going 
through his territory and kept some Chinese by force. The Emperor 
reproached him, and warned him that in the coming year he would 
send an army out to punish him. Wen-t'ai felt confident that an 
imperial army could not be properly fed on the long desert marches, 
and w-aited calmly, but in 640 he learned that the army had arrived 
in the desert. He was seized by fear, fell ill, and died. 

The Chinese Conquest of Turfan. — His son succeeded him, and 
seeing the might of the Chinese armi^, begged for clemency and offered 
himself in submission. He had been especially impressed by the show¬ 
ers of stones thrown by Chinese engines of si^e, which had produced 
panic in the town. An inscription of A.D. 640, set up in Barkul Pass, 
refers to the careful preparations made by the Chinese commanders 
to assure the success of the expedition; these preparations had been 
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necessary because of the strong fortifications, especially the natural 
ones, in that territory. 

It had been worth the planning, for 

the arinlcs uf K^io-ch'jiiag melted as sfiov in sunshine beforp the Chinese armies. 
The emperor was v-ery plea^d and gas'e a lai^c banquet to those who had 
Lriumphed. People of importanee l^rom Kao-ch'arig^ weire hmughi lo the Middle 
Kingdom. Ch‘ii Che-chang was named generaJ in the guard of the left and re¬ 
gional Duke of Chtti-ch^eng, and his youngtr brother given high rant in the 
guard of the right, and named regional Duke of Tiert-shan. TheCh^il family 
hsid ruled for 134 years when they disappeared-* *^ 

The conquest had b«n an enormously important one for the Chi¬ 
nese forceSj since it increased Chinese prestige in Central Asia, and 
allowed the T'ang emperor, T'ai-tsmigj to bring a large territory into 
the imperial administrative system^ It was recorded that it was com¬ 
posed of: 

Three districts^ five sub-prefecturesn twenty-two towns^ &,000 households, 30.OOO 
inabitnnts and 4,000 horses. Whether the figures of population here given 
rnay be considered approximately accurate is impossible to say. The mention 
that in Ticn-ti (Kao-ch^ang) alone more than 7,000 prisoners were taken might 
suggest some underestimation ... It is dear that tbe great strategic Impottaiice 
of Turf^ a-as from the first fully recognized by those who prepared the emperor's 
plans for the extension of Chinese supremacy into the Western Countries . , + The 
emperor decided upon the complete incorporation of the territory within the 
adminis era live limits of the empire, instead of allowing it to remain under a 
vassal chief as was urged by advisors and as was done in the case of »tat« sub¬ 
sequently reduced within the Tarini basin. 

Between the years 640 and 670 the district may be assumed to have remained 
in undistutbed Chinese occupation. But whether this contimied during the two 
following decades appears very doubtfuL We know that after 670 the Four 
Garrisons ” were overrun by the Tibetans . ^ , Chinese liuprernacy in that region 
was not re-established untii 692. The recovery of ttie " four Garrisons in 
692 was followed by a period of consolidation of Chinese power in Eastern 
Turkestan^ which extended for more than half a century and must have brought 
increased prosperity to Turfin. 

Concerning the towns of the Four Garrisons alxiut which there 
has been some confusion^ Levi gives an Dpinion that, at first, they con- 
sis tt^ of Kucha, KSshghar, Khotan and Toqmaq. After the year 
yiQj town of Qarashahr was substituted for Toqmaq which was 
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bc^cupied by the Westem Turks, lo 658, when the Chinese transferred 
from Turfan to Kucha the seat of the protectorate of An-hsi, the desig¬ 
nation Four Garrisons appeared for the first time, it would seem. 
By 670. when the Tibetans forced the Chinese to abandon themp Qa- 
rashahr was already designated as one of the four strongholds, replac¬ 
ing Toqmaq, but Toqmaq had come again into Chinese hands and 
Qarashahr was eliminated; when Toqnaaq was occupied by the Western 
Turks about 71 Qarashahr ’was again substituted. 

Chinese Settlement in Ast^a (Turfan area)^ evidence of the buriaL 
customs akin to the Chinese. — In the dry sands of Astana, three miles 
northwest of the ruined walls qf Qara-khoja^ the old capital of the 
Turfan d is trie t^ Stein explored a former burial-ground which had 
been used from the very beginning of the seventh to the mid-eighth 
century. Since we have no reliable description of a tomb of this period 
in China itself, it is interesting to note a provincial t^qse. It was 

marked by small CDtiical mounds cov^rtd with stones, and by Iqw lines of em¬ 
banked gravel which formed encJosurcs around scattered groups of such mounds. 
These mounds indicate the position of tomb chambers which are cut at consider¬ 
able depth into a.n underlying hard stratum of hne con^omerate or sand^ione. 
A narrow rock-cut passage, originally fiEled in againr led do’wm to a short luniiel- 
like passage giving access to each tomb and itself i^losed ’with a brick wall. ''J 
The tomb chambers of varying sire and plan, lie al the depth of twelve to six¬ 
teen feet below the level of the ground.. Chinese funenJ in:$criptions on hard 
bricks * ., and datK on miscellaneous Chbvese papers , .. pre ve that the burials 
belong to the period whkh followed the establishtnent of Chijnese rtde in Turfiln 
(a.D. 640) under the T'ang emperor T’ai-isung, and to that immediately fol¬ 
lowing . * ^ There is no doubt that the persons buried there were Chinese in ortgin. 
Yet the tnfluence ejcercised by Western Asiatic culture is also recognized among 
the finds c.g, in the nuTnerous remains of fine figured silks (used as face cloths) 
in an unmistakably Sassanian style. 

Among the many interesting objects unearthed, which include 
elaborate pastries as carefully designed as architectural ornaments, 
one of which seems to be the ancestor of the pretzel w^hile others are 
like Sassanian jew'elry, there w*ere: 
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neatly worked models of household furniture and utensils as ivell as niany point¬ 
ed stucco dgij rules intended to represent the atCendancp W be provided for the 
dead in another world Amoti^ them were fnund icarefully modelled figuri!s of 
ladles showing interesting details of dress, armed horsemen in numbers to 
sewe as a cortege, and native servants in characteristic costume, 

Important Data on Costames and Racial Types, — One of the 
precious CKamplos of T'ang secular painting, the famous Concert^ '* 
was unearthed at the same time. 

The very brittle fntgmcnts of a picture on allk were recovered while clearing sand 
from the lloor of the principal chamber of the toimb. They.. . belonged to 
a makcmono’iike scroll which had been badly handled and broken to pieces 
w^heu the tomb was plundered,. , The funeral inscription could no longer be 
ibtiiid,, , hence it i^ partlaikrly fortnimte that a number of dated documents 
among the “ waste papers " enable us approximately to fi^e the time of the 
burial... Five among the exactly dated papers btlong to the first year of 
Sh^n-lung^ corresponding to our a.D. 705^ while others correspond to a.d. 69D^ 
693 and 709. From these records It may be siiiely concluded that the buriak 
in aJl probability^ took place during the first quarter of the eighth century. 

Further archa€ologica 1 evidence tends to confirm this^ e,g* musical 
instruments portrayed in the painting, a wooden stand, and details 
of costume^ all of which seem to be contemporary with objects in the 
renowned Sh 5 s 5 in collection brought together by the Japanese Em¬ 
peror ShSmu before a.d. 748h and fragments of paintings found in 
this same locality by Count Otani^ one of w^hich may be dated 
A.D. 716. 

The “Concert” consists of groups of figures standing under trees, 
ladles with their attendant pages, dancers and music fans ^ the whole 
would seen to have pictured a musical festiva] jn honor of spring. ” 
The remaining colors are brilliant^ the details of fabric design, coiffure, 
and the foliage of the trees are painted with great delicacy by an c^epert 
hand+ The ladies wear the costume to be seen on the equestriennes 
of the same Astana tombs* as w^ell as on countless figures among donors 
and non-hieratic personages in temple banners and frescoes of Tun- 
huang, and in copies of T^ang secular painting* such as the “ Ladies 
Preparing Silk" of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, copied by the 
Sung EmpeiTDr Hui-tsung from a painting by Chang Hsuan, a court 
painter who flourished about 713 to 742, whose original painting had 
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been in Hui-tsung’s collection, and in “ A Group of Court Ladies 
Fatigued by Embroidering” of the Moore Collection, and another 
copy of Chou Fang’s work in the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery in 
Kansas City. It is the costume worn also by the majority of women 
among the tomb figurines unearthed in Honan, Shansi and other parts 
of China (Plate VI [ I) the costume which came into fashion because 
of contact with the *' Western Regions. " 

The tight sleeve and the long skirt, which was generally pleated, 
and made of fabric of imported design, and the invariable long scarf 
draped over the shoulders, all point to the Persian origin of the style 
which linden^'cnt modification in Centra! Asia. A real Central Asian 
contribution seems to be the use of ” beauty marks ” on the forehead 
and face, variations perhaps of the Hindu marks, as well as the bril¬ 
liant rouging of the checks, and heavy outlining of the brows with 
black ointment. These Astana iadics, whether figurines on horseback 
or delicately painted participants in the “Concert,” demonstrate the 
popularity of that “make-up” fad which scandalized the courtly 
Chinese. Here, and in China itself, we have evidence within a datable 
time range of the dress which must have been the mode from the middle 
of the seventh through the middle of the eighth centuries. 

Seeking for Tocharians among the early settlers of the Turfan 
area (other than the figurines of the .\stana cemetery), I have found 
a fragment of a painting of a lady who has the same Europeanojd 
facial t^-pe, with white skin and black hair. She wears a headdress 
similar to the Sassanian, consisting of two horns or floating ribbons 
but her face is not Iranian: she wears the low decolletagc, high waisted 
dress with tight sleeves such as we see at Kucha and Qizii. f suggest, 
also, that the monks of plate lo b. Ototseko, are Tocharians, and they 
are labelled by the author ” Older style, ” which places them stylistic¬ 
ally in pre-Uighur days. The monk, labelled " perhaps Tocharian ” 
by von Le Coq and Waldsehmidt, *> does not resemble the other To¬ 
charians, to my mind, for he has a very prominent nose and high cheek 
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bones whidi one finds among the Eastern Iraiiians and Afghans rather 
than the more Celtie-Jooking Tocharians, Ttvho have straight nos^^ a 
short upper lip, and brows which arch rather than beetle. The Celtic 
elements “ of cos turner rather than physical characteristics - were 
stressed by Andreevs himself a Scotsman. In describing a guardian 
Vajrapani he said: 

A kilt reaches aearly to the kaces, edged Ti-ith a frill ar ruffle, A smatl apron 
or sporart hangs in front of the stomach - . * A shawl hatigs from the shoiilderSp 
its upper corners brought around to the from of the neck and tied. A stole 
floats at his side... 

If one wished to carry' the Celtic thought further^ one could easily 
see the prototype for peasant dresses, such as worn now in Wales, 
in the lady riders of Astana, - for the high witches hat, ” a black 
bodice, and a long skirt of figured or striped material look so familiar 
that It is difficult to believe that they were a part of Central Asian 
life Ln the seventh and eighth centuries rather than a late Medieval 
fashion which has been retained even today. 

Tn China itself the vogue of the long pleated skirt and the fitted 
bodice with tight sleeves had disappeared by the middle of the ninth 
century. After that, to judge by donor costumes on a dated banner 
of the ninth century, ^ the mode in China returned to a more tradi¬ 
tional style. This was doubtless due to a decline in prosperity and 
power w^hich tvas linked to political change that took place in the middle 
of the eighth century. 

The most dramatic episode in that change w*as the defeat of a 
Chinese expedition under Kao Hsien-chih in 751 by the Arabs and 
their allies at Talas* iSo miles northeast of Tashkent. Kao, then in 
charge of the Four Garrisons^ was ordered by Ming-huang (the Emperor 
Hsiian-tsung) to proceed at the head of 10,000 cavalry westward into 
the high mouncalns w hich separate Turkestan from Persia and Afghan¬ 
istan to join battle with their enemy^ the Tibetans. The problem of 
supply alone would have daunted a less determined leader on that 
long march through deserts and moimtain snows^ but the Korean- 
born general led his men through a successful campaign into the very 
headwaters of the Oxus river* and proudly sent word back to his 
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emperor that the Tibetans had been routed^ and Chinese power and 
prestige were being extended farther west. Three years later^ bow'ever, 
he came up against a mightier force of Mohammedans at Talas^ and 
he suffered a disastrous defeat. From that lime on the folIoAcers of 
Islam began to penetrate Central Asja^ and Chinese power dwindled 
in the Tarim basin* 


Decline of Chinese Porwer in Turf^. ^— Among the oasis centeis, the enfeebied 
empire had to content Itself with bestomng great ttllesp naroiiiAl promotion 
and the likcp upon Lho$c ^'aljsnt wardem of the last Central Asian po^scssioasp 
their oflcers and menp without affording help against the increasing pressure of 
the Tibetans from the $oiith .. . Towards the dose of 7S9 fresh reports reached 
the court froTTi Pei«t 4 ng^ showing the desperate straits to which were reduced the 
Chinese who still held Pej^t‘ing and TurlSn... The Tibetans were reported 
to be attacking Pei-ringwiih the help of Turks, and the people submitted to 
them in 790. The Chinese administrator with his force of ^,000 men was 
obliged to retire to Hsi-chou or Turlln.., After this Anhst (Kuthsi) w^as 
isolatedr and TurfSn tried to hold out bravely in order to rernain faithful to 
the T^ang. 

The complete predominance which the Tibetans appear to ha%^e gained in East¬ 
ern Turkestan during the early part of the nJnth century accounts for the ab¬ 
sence of further reference to Turmn. in the Chinese records of the period. Soon 
after the middle of the centuryp Tibetan supremacy there and in western Kansu 
was broken by the Ifigburs^ whom Kirghiz attacks had forced to move from 
their former seats in Mongolia to the south and southwest. TuriSji, by its 
geographical position was c?tceptionally well adapted to facilitate a fusion in 
culture and language betw^cen its last Turkic conqueror the ancient stock 
established in the oasis *. * The two territories, successively known a^ Anterior 
and Posterior Chii-^hih, KaoHzh'ang, and Pei-tlng, TurfSn and Gnchen, . . 
were"admirably adapted by nature to sen^e as the cherfshed seat of rulers of am 
originally iiomadic tribe, capable and eager to adapt itself to civilised life. On 
the northern slopes of the rnountains they and their people could for a Jong time 
keep up what was pleasant in their traditional way of ILfe> white drawing at the 
same time upon the settled population of the fertile oasis to the south for the 
material and intellectual resources with which to strengthen their power and 
add to the pleasures of its possession. 


Uighur Dominance. — Uighur infliioiice had begun to penetrate 
Turf^ as early as the eighth centuryp about a.d. 760, in the opinion 
of von Le Coq, who tells the story of the German expedition into that 
area from 1902 to 1907* In his Buried Treasure &/ CAtmse Turies/an, 
he speaks of the Uighura as 
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a Turkish people, emineiltly gifted in arts of war and peace aJtte, wh^ 

conquered the northeast of the country and took a firm fdoting in the town qf 
Khocho, nearTurfSnp the Junction of the two trade roads^ where they accepted 
the existing civilizations and Buddhism as w'oH. 

Their kings, however, embraced the reJigign of Manes, whilst of their people a 
small minority, which aftenvards increased to great numberSp were converted 
to Christianity, The people must, like their ancestors^ be looked upon as a na- 
tion of entijneiy Western civiliznilion. 

Their three rcligions-Buddhist, Manichaean, and Christian - are all of Western 
origb. Their Sogdtan writing is also derived from a Western Semitic source. 
They wrote with the reed pen of the Western peoples and their medical knowledge, 
as far as wt know also came from the West. The Chinese inJlucncc upon 
thetr civdlbation was apparent mainly in extcmalsi erg, they used chopsticks 
and the Chinese ink^bb and paint-bnish for ojrdinaiy everyday writing. A cer¬ 
tain admixture of Persian elements is apparent in their dress, although their 
clothing as a whole maintained its distinctive Turkish, characteristics. 

But since they were evidently an Eastern Asiatic race-and have hence been 
compared ^ith the Chinese in outward appearance - they changed the form$ of 
art which they adopted in much the same way as did the Chinese, Under their 
hands the classic faces of the Cewis forthwith degenerated irito those typical of 
Eastern .^sia. * *1 

Early Description of the Uighurs in the T'ajig Annab, -— The 
Uightirs were written up in the Annals in somewhat disparaging 

terms with reference to thejr early days, they uerc described as being: 

small iq statute, proud and violent. They used high-wheeled carts. They 
were objects of the Turks. They have nn diieftains and no fixed habltatigns; 
they mov^c about looking for water and pastumge. They are naturally cmeL 
They excel as horsemen and archers. They surpass all others in rapacity and 
brigandage. 

It b much to their credit that they adjusted themselves so read¬ 
ily to the civilization existing in Turfan by the time they conquered 
itp and that they left every evidence of their skill in artp their inteU 
ligence, and their interest in the older cultures of Asia, Grousset has 
referred to them as* the most civilized of the Altaic peoples who 
preserved the heritage of Indo-European culture. 


*1 Le Coq, von, Buried TrmsurfT. p^ Ji-23. 

*1 Chavnnnfls, p. S?. 

3 > Grqussot R, TStf Cizd/£ssiie^i if/ i/i£ Easi. CAirmt New York, 1931-J4P 
Vol, III. p, I SI. 
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Later Dcscriptidn by a Chinese Envoy. —■ A tenth century Chi¬ 
nese, Wang Yen-te, who went out as imperial envoy in A.D. 982, de¬ 
scribed the place as being excessively hot with inadequate rainfall; he 
found that most of the houses were covered with white earth, but, 
that people left their houses and retired into ca\'ies when the heat was 
unbearable. A river from the mountain was deployed around the 
capital to fill irrigatioii ditches which served to water fields and gardens 
and to turn mill wheels. 

He noticed that the Inhabitants were skilled metaUworkers, and that 
they made tubes of silver or copper and filled them with water which 
they threw at each other; sometimes they amused themselves by throw ¬ 
ing water by hand, declaring that in so doing they destroyed the in¬ 
fluence of the yaif^ principle (of heat) and so prevented maladies. They 
enjoyed taking long walks and toccursions, and always took their musical 
instruments with them, especially mandolins and guitars. 

The men were great horsemen and archers. The women liked 
elaborate headdresses which were lacquered. They must have been 
good at embroidering, for " materials embroidered in floral designs " 
are recorded as exports along with marten skins and white felt. One 
can sec such headdresses and panels of embroidery in the portraits of 
donors in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas in Tun^huang, a part 
of their empire after about 847. This may refer also to the art of mak¬ 
ing of K’o-ssQ tapestry, 

Wang noted some fifty Buddhist monasteries there, the names 
of which, inscribed on the doors, had been given by theT’ang emperors. 
Their libraries contained great collections of Buddhist books and Chi¬ 
nese dictionaries. He was pleased, too, to find that though Chinese 
power had waned by that time, all the Imperial edicts from the Sons 
of Heaven had been carefully presqrv'ed. 

In the spring, he was told, the people gathered in groups to make 
pilgrimages to these monasteries. They were mounted on horses, 
and carried bows and arrows which they shot at all sorts of things; 
they called this *' conjuring away evil, " 

There were also Manichacan temples and devout Persians who 
faithfully observed their strict religious rules which had been called 
heretical by the Buddhists. 

He found that there were no paupers in the kingdom; the poor 
were cared for at public expense. Life was not too strenuous, appar- 


Canun^mn, S. " Notes on the Origin of Chinese K’o-ssQ Tapestry. " .4rtibus 
j\3lae. Vgl. XI, 1943, p. loy, 



ently^ for men lived to be of gre^t age, and he reported a goodly number 
of centenarians. The eating habits of the local inhabitants dltfered 
from those of their overlords; peasants ate mutton, ducksp and geese, 
while the nobility, being of nomadic tradition, ate horsemeat. 

Wang saw ihis^ and other evidences of the nomadic past of the 
Uighurs when he went to visit the Khan at his northern court (Pei- 
t'ing) where the royal family had gone to escape the heat, and to super¬ 
vise the care given to the fine horses raised in the imperial studs there. 
Wang crossed the Golden Mountains^ w'ent around the Snow^y Peak 
(where he was caught in a severe snovr storm), and arrived at the sum¬ 
mer capital^ w'here he was housed in a monastery. The king had a ban¬ 
quet prepared of horsemeat and mutt on, and gave him a splendid 
reception. At the official audience held seven days later Wang w'as 
impressed by the colorful ceremony; near the Khan was a musician 
holding a sonorous stone which he struck to guide the participants 
in their salutations. The Khan came first, and then his sons, daughters 
and other relatives dismounted and bowed before receiving the gifts 
brought by Wang from the Chinese emperor. This was followed by 
feasting and music and the presentation of a comedyp the w^holc affair 
lasting well into the night* 

On a tour of inspection the next day, Wang was impressed by the 
sounds of music which came from all sides as he accompanied the im¬ 
perial family on a boat ride on the lake, and by the Buddhist mona¬ 
steries ivhich had been built in 637. To the north he saw' a mountain 
from w^hich smoke poured, and in the evening, flames like those of 
a torch. Ammoniated salt was procured there by men who wore 
shoes with wooden soles to protect their feet. At the foot of the moun¬ 
tain they dug out a black mud which they used in making copper, (They 
made vessels of gold, silver, and iron as well). 

Wang was pleased by his visit among the Uighurs* finding them 
industrious, gifted in numerous arts, intelligent, and of an honest and 
open disposition. Either they had developed very much from the 
earlier days when the account of them in the T'ang annals had been 
written^ or that account was quite unfair to thenx. 

Their relations with T'ang China had been close indeed, for they 
served together in warfare, many of them lived in China, and several 
Chinese princesses were given in marriage to their chieftains. 


For tke diary of Wang, see Juli^ri^ S. Lcs Oigeurs, In Joiirnal Asiatique, 
i847p P 50-^’ 

For thr full acecrunt qf ihclr inlcrteiattpnsbip ^ Appendix IV on the Uighurs. 
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1x1 the twentieth century, contrary to the T^ang opinion of their 
strength, they seem to be a flourishing gfroup in Sinkiang^ 

Portrayals in Local Art and T'ang Figurines. — Thanks to the 
publications of the explorers and specialists in Central Asian lore, we 
can go back into the period from the eighth through the tenth centur¬ 
ies to see what these people looked like in their mural paintings, sculp¬ 
ture, and fragments of scroll paintings taken from Khocho and Basiak- 
lik, communities near the ancient city of Turfln, The Turkic type 
of face, with $lanttng eyes and long curved nose, differs radically from 
the Tocharian and Chinese of the earlier settlement. 

KhochOj modern Qara-khoja, city of temples and strong walb, 
was still an impressive ruin when von Le Coq visited it; he describes 
it as: 

an cTiormous square, cowring ^bout a square kilometer or 156 acres. The 
massive old wall in maiy places 15 still in gCNjd prescrvalEon. It is aJmost i 2 
yards hi^h and made out of stamped mud in. the fashion commoia twn at the 
present time from Persia to CfiinEi. Numerous towers — there are still 70 of 
them existing - strengthen this •wvHl, which diminishes in solidity toward the 
top, but which in the lower part is so massive that the builders could have ar- 
ranifed w-hole suites nf rooms wiEhiii its bulk, especially near the ^tes. 

The mascary of the gates is destroyed, but there appears to have been a fortified 
gate in the middle of each of the four walls enclosing the tuwrin and apparently 
there was a fifth gate in the northwest corner of the walk 
The building are too much destroyed to allow the course of the streets to he 
plainly traced, but rwo wide inginstreets, one running from north to south, and 
the other from cast to seem to have crossed each other in the center of the 
town*. The ground plan* thereforep doubtless follows the paitem of the Roman 
castrum. 


In an article published tn Ufe (New York, Dec. 13, 194.3, p, 97) it is stated 
that: ‘"Uighurs number 2,700,000 of Sinkiang's 3,700,000 people, and are the chief 
brndowuers,^^ Thi^e same figures are given in the Far Eastern Survey. March 12, 
P- 53 1 In. Sinkinng Survey, " In the jVeuf Tifturs of September 7, 1948, 

Henry' R. Licberman tells cf tlie fourteen distinct peoples living in Sinkiang ■who 
are split between three possible courses; full independence, more itetf-rule under the 
Chinese, or incorporation into the Soviet Union. He pictures " several hundred 
Turks, many illiterate but highly aware of their culture and traditions, crowded into 
the Uighur Cultural Club to attend a performance of native Sinkiang singing and danc^ 
An attractive girl bt peasant costume bnnjgfit down the house with a song of 
Turkic heroes and the refrain, ‘ We must all stick together \ ” The picture of a girl 
Ln £j/if {op, cic., p. 97) gives us an opportunity to see such a dancer^ and the lovely 
2 uwida Khan {von Le Coq, Juried pL 13) bears wimesg to the continuing 

beauty of the women whose Jashions had so much influence In China in the mid-T^ang 
years. 



The building? pf the city are, without cxccpticin, templeSr nipfiastcrii!^, tombs, in 
shorty nothing bet rcli^ipus building^. The aithitccture in cver^' case is Iranian 
(with do?me-shaptd roof) or Indian (stfSpa]. No Chitiese buitdingf^ are to be found 
either in TnrfAn oasis or any other of the old seitlemeats visited by us. It n^as 
a city of temples^ and a necropolis whose strong* fortlhcations In time of war 
fenmed a refugt for the inhabLtanis living in sEinple inud houses outside the 
gates. 

He founds in one of tbo ruins, a mural representing a man over 
Ufesize in tb^ dress of a Manjchaean priest, surrounded by monks and 
nuns in white. He surmised that it was a “ fasting hall of the 
sect, and his find proved that thoManichaeans orn amen ted their build¬ 
ings with frescoes. In the sanxe neighborhood ho found many frag¬ 
ments of their manuscripts, though they wore only a small portion of 
the original hoard, for ho was told that cart loads of them had boon 
thrown into the river by a superstitious peasant. They had been 
made in the form of the ancient book-roll, or as folding books (concer- 
tina-wise)^ or made in the Indian style on long narrow leaves (pothi) 
pierced on one side in one or two places, or made as were European 
bound books. Writing was found on fragments of paper, parchment, 
soft gloveleather, and silk, most of them with illuminations in vivid 
colors, and it was the Manichaean script, a clear, legible, and very' 
beautiful form of the Syrian script; or again, in the bold characters 
of the Sogdian alphabet. * ^ 

Tn the ruins of the old town fragments of manuscripts of all kinds 
were found; in one shrine were discovered Buddhist, Christiarij Mani- 
chaean, and Zoroastrian writings, indicating that all used the same 
place of worship^ and that the Uighur kings were tolerant to alL A 
dig in Shui-pang, near Turfan, yielded a considerable booty of Christian 
manuscriptsj amongst them a complete psalter in Pahlevi inscription, 
script of the fifth century, also Uighur translations of the Georgios 
Passion as well as of a Christian, apocryphon, dealing with the visit 
of the Three Kings to the Infant Christ. But of special value were 
great numbers of MSS in a variant of the Nfcstorian Estrangelo script... 
which proved to be Sogdian, There were also fragments of the Niccne 
Creedj portions of St. Matthew"^ gospel, the legend of the finding of 


Le Coq» voa. Buried Tfraiur^s. p. 56. 

'S Le Coq, von. PL L 

Le Coq, von. Buritd p. 5S-9. 

Ibid., p. 59. 
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the Holy Cross by the Empress Helena, and other Christian tcacts. 
This points to considerable Christian activity before the Uighnrs came, 

A small temple outside the city was adorned with a fresco which 
he considered a Palm Sunday group, The ofhdating priest is neither 
Buddhist nor Manichaean, most probably Nestorian. “This little 
temple, apparently a Christian place of worship, a Nestorian house of 
prayer, or the like, had lost its Christian character by the erection of 
new inside walls, i.e. walls of a later date had been placed over the 
original ones, indicating the early date of the mural, which in style 
and in racial types portrayed, are in my opinion, pre-Uighur, or To- 
charian. This is consistent, too, with the costume sequence which I 
have suggested, (p, 32 above), for the lady wears the early eighth century 
dress so similar to the donors of the Ttm^huang bannei^. The two 
men, with their European faces, fair skin, and black wavy hair are 
much more like the Tocharians of Kucha than the later Uighur Turks. 

There must have been great activity in the adornment of all the 
temples and shrines of the different communities, for quantities of 
painting and sculpture were removed to Berlin by the Germans, much 
had been destroyed by the natives and by the elements, and yet Sir 
Aurcl Stein found enough remaining on his visit to fill over a hundred 
large cases. .. In spite of the risks implied by transport on camels, 
yaks and ponies over a total distance of close 003,000 miles and across 
pAsscs up to a maximum of more than i8,oqo feet, they reached New 
Delhi safely, and are now housed in a building erected for them. 

These works of art came largely from Baz^lik (Bezeklik) below 
the village of Murtuq, on the steep west bank of the stream watering 
the Qara -khoja oasis. There they found an interesting series of ruined 
temple cells, partly cut into the rock, their walls decorated with paint¬ 
ings in tempera dating from Uighur times and representing scenes 
of Buddhist legends and worship in a considerable variety of style and 
subject. 


Ibtd-, p. IOC, 

L* Conji vijn. jjI. 7; and pL 9. 

Li Coq, vQn. JSuri^^ T'/Vasurgj, 
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M Le Ctjq, von. Biidrmiiiis ear Kuiat und KultargeifhidUe Afittel-Asittts. 
Berlin, 1^316: p. 37-43. 
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For the purpose of study mg the various racial groups mingling in 
Central Asia in the ninth century (the period generally assigned to 
the muraU)i they are invaluabte, and they are equally useful in helping 
to identify those peoples among the figurines buried in Chinese tombs* 

On the walls thirteen feet high which had been covered by sand 
that protected their original vivid colorSp there were pictures of monks 
from [ndia with their names In the Brahmi script of Central Asia, 
men wearing yellow robes in contrast to East Asiatic monks In violet 
robes, whose names vfere written in both Chinese and Uighur charac¬ 
ters. In the scenes of adoration there were Indian princes, and 
men of aJl kinds from the Western regions - Persians with the deep-set 
eyes of men accustomed to looking across glaring sands, Tocharians 
with their European faces, red hair and blue eyes, some white haired 
patriarchs, a few' Semites, men of Syrian countenance, perhaps converts 
to Buddhism from, aNestorian community - all knelt before the Buddha, 
offering gifts. Even the niajestic standing central figure reflected 
the polyglot character of the oasis culture, for Gautama no longer 
looked like the prince born in Kapilavastu, but rather an Uighur, 
himself, w'ith the long nose and slanting eyes of the Turks, and his 
attendants and guardians might have come from many different com¬ 
munities in Asia. 

On the walls to the left and right of the doors w'ere rows of Turkic 
benefactors or donors, the men on one side, the w'omen on the other, 
tvith their Uighur names still visible beside them. They were of royal 
or noble rank, and carried themselves with great dignity* The faces 
w'ere portrayed as long ovals, inclining to plun^pness, with a heavy 
lower jaw (sometimes almost masked by black beards and moustaches 
for the male members) and both men and women had straight black 
hair, slanting eyes, and long noses* The nose had a higher bridge 
than among the Chinese, often cimving down a hit toward the tip* 
This type of nose^ as w'ell as the general contour of the face, helps one 
to identify the Uighurs in the groups of burial figurines, as do the mous¬ 
taches and beards worn by the men (Plate IX). 

The men w'ore tunics with round necks, much like those of the 
Persians, but the Uighur robes are longer than the Sassanian, conform¬ 
ing more to the Chinese idea of dignity and ceremony. The fabrics 
show' both Persian and Chinese influence in pattern. As a rule, the 
men wore boots of the Near Eastern type. Princes and high digni- 


Lf Coq, voTi. pi. i6. 
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tari*^ wore headdresses which increased their height and impressive¬ 
ness; the less august wore black caps similar to those of the Chinese, 

Among the princesses and Ladles of high rank there were several 
notable headdresses; one especially, shaped like an '* onion dome^ 
was popular, and was often worn with elaborate hairpins and oma- 
mernts. Their liking for rouge and beauty marks ** we have com¬ 
mented upon before. Their love of ornament and color was expressed 
in the embroidered panels, collars and cuffs on their dresses in vrhich 
there was a good deal of red and orange, if the original colors have not 
changed radically. 

Uighur Influence on Chinese Fashion, — These Turkish fashions 
had made their way into China in the late ninth and tenth centuries 
to juc^ by the donors and other ladies in the Tun-huang banners 
and murals. Much of the increased d^ire for the elaborate^ which 
has been noted in the donatrkes of the dated scrolls is due* I sug¬ 
gest, to this Uighur love of ornament which %vas popular in Western 
China, and the extensive use of reds and oranges no doubt came from 
the same source. 

Manichaeism among the Uighurs and Chinese. — Though Mani^ 
chaoism had been introduced into China from Persia rather than through 
the Uighurs, and many Uighurs were Buddhists in Turfan, they were 
closely associated in the Chinese mind. 

As Drakeand von Le Coq^^ tell us, Manichaeism arose in Persia 
in the third century A-T}.f a new form of religion combining ideas of 
Christianity and Buddhism with Zorastrianism, The founder, Mani, 
believed himself to be the last and greatest prophet promised by 
Jesus, the Envoy of Light, He preached that material things were 
evil, and the path of salvation lay in severe asceticbm. His adherents 
were divided into two groups, the Ekcti, who wore white robes, ate 
no meat, drank no wine, abstained from rnarriage and from all manual 
work including the preparation of their own food^ devoting themselves 


Stela. SeriridLi. ptg. LXI, LXVJ. LXVll, LXXX. C; ami 
p]. XXV. 

Thompson, D_ Xote on the Dated Rdlb from Chlen Fo-tung cn the British 
Museum, ** la Rupam, 1937^ no. 30, p. 51-4- 

3) Dratcc, F. Op. cir, in the Christ iaa Recorder, p. 643 ct seq. 

Le Coq, von. BurtiSd 7 >/aiww. p. 30-35; and Durkitt, F.C. 
of th^ Cambridge, Ea^larjd^ 1935. 
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to fasting and regulated prayer - and the Audi tores, who led ordinary 
livesji somewhat retired, abstaining from animal food, practising simple 
forms of worship, and ministering to the bodily needs of the Eject, 
They believed in Baptism, and a sacramental meal. They were skilled 
in astronomy, and were gifted in the illumination of manuscripts. 

Mani has been remembered in Persia as a splendid painter^ so 
able in fact» that his use of brilliant color to adom his written scrip¬ 
tures caused as much antagonism among the Zoroastrians as did 
his doctrinOh At their behest he was e^ciledp and spent most of the 
years of his life wandering beyond the eastern bonders of his native 
Persia, As he wandered he taughti and won many converts in Central 
Asja^ especially in Samarkand, He returned to Persia, hoping to 
have success with the royal family± a^s indeed he didp but the Zoroas- 
trian priesthood incited the king against himp and Mani again had 
to go into hiding* In about 373 he was bound, crucified, and his body 
cut into two parts and stuifed with straw^ and hung up at the gates 
of the capital. 

His followers increased in number though they se^m to have 
been unpopular whenever they came in contact with Buddhism in 
Asia, Or with orthodo^c: Christianity in the Mediterranean countries 
and Europe* It was in aJl>, 694 that it was introduced into China by 
a Persiaii Fu-'to-’tan (one of the Elect), who came to court bringing 
the heretical Er-tsung-ching (Scriptures of the heretical Two Princi¬ 
ples.) ^ 

The next recorded arrival of aManichaean in China is in a.d« 719^ 
for among the embassies that came from Western Asia wag a ** great 
mu-she** an astronomer of great learning sent by the viceroy of To- 
charistan with the request that the emperor would enquire of him 
about public affairs, and also about his religion^ and that if he found 
he possessed these abilities, he would give orders for his support and 
for the building of a church for his worship. 

Within thirty-eight years of its introduction, in 732, an edict was 
issued denouncing this religion as heretical as falsely appropriating 
the name of Buddhism and misleading the people; it was therefore 
prohibited, but the practice of it was permitted to foreigners, for it 
was their own native religion. 


Drake. Op. cit., p. 
Ibid*, p. 647. 
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This edict may be lakcn. both as a cofuleninAtiQfk of Manichaefsm!. and also as 
a limited recognition by the state, which may have been due to tJae desire of 
the state to retain the services of the Manichaean astronomers, as in the case 
of the JesuLls during the early Ch^ing dymasty^ 

It was reported early in the eighth century there were inCh’ang-an: 

64 Buddhist monasteries, plus 27 convents of Buddhist nuns 
10 leniples and monasteries of Taoist monks 
6 letnples and convents of Taoist nuns 
a Persian temples 

4 Zoroastrian or Maiikhaean temples. 

The entire popuLation of China was estimated to be about 54^000^000 
at that time. |n the mid-ninth eeoturyp in S43. Manichaeism was 
the first foreign religion to be proscribed, 

Hackin, in discussing murals of Bazatlik, said that Maniehaeism 
could not have manifested itself until some time after the conversion 
of the Uighurs to that belief (a d. 763), when Buddhism was already 
well established there. The Maniehaean occupation (of mined tem¬ 
ples) therefore came between two Buddhist occupations, and the later 
Buddhists tried to destroy traces of the Manichaeans. 

Tn the severe drought of 799 the Manichaeans were requested to 
use their formulas to bring rain to north China. This Is just the reverse 
of the request to a Uighur priest who had been summoned in 710 (be¬ 
fore many Uighurs were Manichaeans) to stop the rain, 

Dtiring that year, when Ch'ang-^an had been deluged with rain fur more than 
iwd moFiths, a certain Uighur priest oficred his services to end ihe downpour. 
After prohibiting the slaughter of plgSx he set up an aJtax^ and reciled stltms and 
invocations, la the course of fifty days he sacrificed twenty sheep and two 
hor^, bm the min still continued- Thereupon the priest was himself des^ 
patched and the rain ceased forthwith, 

In the ninth century Maniehaean priests served as ambassadors 
in marriage negotiations between the Uighur khans and the Imperial 
family in China, They were included in the retinues of important 
personages going from Khocho to Ch'ang-an^ and served as astrono¬ 
mers to the Chinese court. About the middle of the century, as the 
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Uighurs became less troublesome to the Chinese on their northwest 
borders, Manichaeism lost fawr in China. 

At about that time, in 845, the entperor was influenced against 
Buddhism, Ns tori an ism, and ZoroastrlajiLsm; the edict of proscription 
ordered the destruction of some 4,600 Buddhist templest the secular¬ 
isation of 260,500 monks and nuns, who were thenceforth to pay 
biennial taxes, the destruction of 40,000 shrines, the confiscation of 
millions of acres of lands that had belonged to religious foundations, 
the manumission of some 150,000 slaves, both male and female, who 
had been a part of the property of the foundations^ and the direction 
that propagators of foreign religions should return to secular life so 
as not to contaminate the customs of China; about 3,000 of them were 
sent home to the Tarim Easin or India. 

A dramatic reminder of this proscription was found by von Le 
Coq when he was exploring the ruins of Turfin and found a domed 
building: 

we broke open the floor and found a heap of corps*® of some lOo merip BudiUiitt 
monks apparently, on wboiti severe wounds had been inflicted; this massacre 
no doubt dated in th^; tnid-ninth century^ for at that time the Chinese gxi veni- 
ment issued its proclamation . ., 

As the Uighurs settled at Turfan and became the inheritors of 
the culture of the oasis settlement in the ninth century, Chinese power 
was on the wane. The glory of the T’ang dynasty was nearing its 
end, while Uighur Influence was growing; their close association, some¬ 
times as friends, sometimes as foes^ was drawling to a close. Thousands 
of them had lived in Ch/ang-an and Lo^yang, had served with the Chi¬ 
nese army* and at the Chinese court. Princes, priests, mercenary^ 
troops, astronomers, scribes, business-men^ acrobats, musicians and 
dancers - they had played a vital role in T'ang life and T^ang fashion, 
and appear in considerable numbers among the figurines. Their distinc¬ 
tive faces, which must have been a familiar part of the T'ang scene, 
are a normal part of the retinue placed in the tomb of a Chinese digni¬ 
tary or cituen (Plates VT. IX. X. XI, XXVIII 

Nestorianism among the Uighurs and Chinese. - — Nestorian Chris¬ 
tianity, as we have seen, was embraced by some Uighurs, and had 
gained a foothold in China as well. These followers of Nestorlus, Pa- 
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triarch of Constantmqple who was condemned as a heretic in the Coun¬ 
cil of Ephesus in 4ji^ were peoples of dMereni racial groups of the 
Near East and Central Asia, counting among their numbers Syrianst 
Tocharians, Turks^ and Chinese. Our first certain knowledge of the 
entrance of Chrbtianity into China is the Nestorian mission of A.D. 
635. 

The Nestorian monument discovered by workmen in Sian-fu (an¬ 
cient Ch'ang-an, in Shensi) in 1625 (or 16^3)* * which is dated A.D. 7S1, 
had been sot up near the site of the first Christian church built in the 
Western Capital in 658; it had perhaps been moved there and buried 
after the edict against foreign religions of 845- Part of the translation 
of the inscription as given by Moule*^ paints a picture of the great activ¬ 
ity under the liberal Chinese emperors: 

Record^ by Chiiig--diing, i monk from the TaCh^in monasttry (the usual name 
for ttic Eastern Romatt Empire perhaps referring to Syria here), T^aJ- 

tstitigp the polished Emperor^ was begimtiog hia pros-perou^ reign in and 
splendor^ with light and wisdani ruling the people, there was in the land of Ta 

Ch^in oup of high %nrtue called A-lo-pen who_in the Jiiulh Cheng-kuan. year 

(a.D. 635) came to Ch'ang-an. The Emperor sent the Minister of Slate^ Duke 
Fang Hsdan-lbigx to take an escort to the west suburb to meet the guest and 
bring him to the paJaoe, When the books bad been translated in the libiary 
and the doctrine tvamined in his private apartments (the Emperor) thoroughly 
understac>d their propriety and truth and specially ordered their preaching and 
tonsmissiom 

An edict was issued ordering the establishment of a TaCb*in mon¬ 
astery in the I—ning quarter of the capital with twenty“One men as 
Titular monks. The emperor's portrait was painted on the walk of 
the monastery. Years later it was recorded: 

The Stone BninbocNsprouts (columns) arc the site of the Pearl Tower, Long 
ago there were foreigners who built a monastery here to be a TaCli*iii monastery. 
The ten divisions of the gate tower had blinds made of string^s of pearl and blue 
jade. Afterwards it Wiis destroyed and fell tn the ground^ but the original 
fnendations are there. Every time there is a rain the people , ^ ^ pick up many 
rare things like pearls, gold and blue jade. ^3 

Moule notes that Pelliot found information on the massive stone pillars 
called the Bamboo Sprouts, which were, on the north, sixteen feet 
high, on the south, thirteen feet high, and twelve inches in. girth. 


MouJe^ Op+ cit,j p, 24, 
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The Emperor fCao--t$unf + *, founded bnlHaiit momisterieti ^ , and further pro¬ 
moted A-lo-pen to be Great Spiritual Lordp Protector of tke Empire. The religion 
Tms spread over the ten provinces and the kbgdoms were enriched nith vast 
prosperity; monasterLes occupied every big city and famdles enjoyed brilliant 
happiness. 

Drake thinks that tw sanguine a pkttire is presented by the inscription 
on the montiment. 

The statements have led to estaggerated views regarding the spread and influence 
of Christianity in China at that time. A correction will be found by reading 
those sutements against the proper background of the religious conditions in 
China then, and especially the condiiion of Other foreign religions in China at the 
same time. 

A Christian manuscript, a " GJoria in. Excelsis Deo/' was found 
by Pelliot in the hoard sealed up in the small room cut in the diS in 
the Ch"ien-fo-tung (Caves of the Thousand Buddhas) near Tun-huang. 
It was found by a local priest at the end of the nineteenth century, 
and is dated close to a-D. Soo. It was probably written at or near 
Ch'ang-an^ and contains a hymn to the Holy Trinity (identified with 
the East Syrian form of Gloria lists of saints and books, and a 
short historical note, which records^ the religious books of this church 
of Ta Ch'in are in all 530 works. 

Beside the Gloria, " (now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Farjs)p 
four other Christian documents have been recognized among the many 
MSS of Tun—huang now in public or private collections^ ^ 

One of the vivid reminders of the truly international quality of 
life and thought in Ch*ang-an at the time comes from a book wTitten 
about A.o. 800 by Ydan-chao giving the story of a man from Ka- 
pisa (not far from BSmiyln, Afghanistan)i whose Sanskrit name wra$ 
PrajfiS (Pan-la-jo); he had attended the great Buddhist university at 
Nalanda in the Ganges coimtryp and had then taken ship for China. 
He was shipwrecked, but managed in about a yearns time to make his 
way inland to the metropolis, arriving in 782. Four years later he 
found a relative from his native land, a commander of the Imperial 
bodyguard. This relative begged him to translate a Buddhist text, 
which he attempted with the help of Ching-ching, a Persian monk from 
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the Ta Ch’in monasterjr - (perhaps the same who wrote the Nestorian 
inscription of 781). They used a “Hu” (Western Asiatic) copy of 
the surra. 

Siiire ai that Lime Frajfia was unfaJrilliar with the Hu " and did 

yet understand the speech of thoT'ang, and Chin^-ching did not know Sanskrit 
nor understand Buddhist diKtrinc, though they professed to have made a trans¬ 
lation they had not caught half of the g^ms. 

The Buddhists had gained such a firm footing for themselves in 
their longer residence in China that it gave them a feeling of superiority 
over the somew'hat minor groups of “Western" religious followers. 
One of themj Shu Yuan-yii had engraved on a stone the followingp 
shortly after 824: 

Among the diiTerent forircgners who have come there are the Mo^ni (Manichaeaii^) 
the Ta-ch1a{CJiristiaii4i) and the Hsien-shen (ZoreastrLans). All the mona-^terics 
of these three sons of foreigners in the Empire together are not enough tg i^ual 
the number of our Buddhist mon^tcries in one small city. 

Though the proscription of 845 tvas directed primarily against 
Buddhists, all the “foreign heretical religions” had to go, and the 
Christians must have been among them. 

In trying to iderttify some of the Christians who Tpverc a part of 
the daily scene in T'ang times^ we turn to the only contemporary^ Chris¬ 
tian painting which show^s some secular follow'ers, that of Khocho, Tur- 
fa^t. The men w'car dark caps which cover a good part of the hcadp 
caps quite unlike the stiff Chinese hat with its projecting tabs^ they 
wear long robes rather than trousers^ and the cape-like mantle which 
reaches belovr the knees^ with the sleeves hanging empty in the Persian 
fashion* Wide lapels recall the Sassanian style, also. 

Figurines of Christians. — The^e same costumes are worn by nu¬ 
merous foreigners among the Chinese figurines, and the little statuettes, 
like the men in the mural^ stand often with the head tilted forward, 
hands clasped at the waists in a demure attitude, proper perhaps 
for a minority group. " On the face there is usually a smile, a cu¬ 
rious ^ confident smile which might be that of the meek w^ho expect 
to inherit the earth (Plate XH, ir). Though Harada had supposed 


Moute. Op. «CLt., pv 70, note 83, from iin, lEiscripibn in the Ch'ung-j'en 
mojiastcry in Vung-hiiitig-hsicn, modem Hsiii|f-kuo-chgu, Hupei. 
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that this type of fi^rine might represent UighurSp I believe that a 
close comparison with Uighur physiognomy will show that there b no 
real resemblance, but rather that the Khocho people are the pre-Uighur 
Tocharians, converted to Christianity. 

There are so many wearing the mantle, which is also to be seen 
in a Tun-huang mural of the Six Dynasties or Sui style^ that I do 
not suggest that all of them represent Christians, but that some of them 
may have been^ and quite a few seem to be Tocharians* 

The TocharianSp of course, were not confined to the TurfSn area; 
they were, in the sixth and seventh centuries, the ruling class in Qara- 
shahr and Kucha. 

Toi:/iartans qJ oihtr Oasis Cenitrs. — Qarashahr. — WestT^ ard from 
Turfan were the other oasis settlements of Qarashahr (Karashar), Kucha 
and Kashgharp which had been conquered in the mid-fifth century by 
two T^o-pa Wei rulers of North China, a conquest which had brought 
them into close relationship with the Middle Kingdom in pre-T'ang 
times. The Tocharians of Indo-European Language wdio lived there 
were portrayed by their contemporaries in the frescoes of the Kucha 
area, especially in the Qizi I (Kizil) set dement, murals w'hich were copied 
by Griinwedelp and actually transported to Europe by the German 
archaeologists. 

The king and queen, their courtiers and armed guards, are shown 
as aristocrats with round faces, straight noses (less prominent than the 
noses of the Uighurs), non-Mongolian eyes, blue or green in color, and 
fair skin. Their hair is wavy, and is depicted as being red, brown, or 
black. Men usually ^vore it parted in the middle and cut short, three 
or four inches from the top of the head except at the back, where it 
seems to have been worn long, tied with a ribbon at the nape of the 
neck. 

In the T’ang tceonk Qar^ishabr was called Yeri'-eh^i and was described ^ b^ing 
more than 7,000 3i w-est of the capital as tbc bird flies ... (it will be remernbered 
that iheli is about 6^4 ^-ardsj.Canals irrigaie the fields, millet and grapes flourish, 
and there is a prosperous commerce ia fish and salt. The people cut their hair and 
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wear woolen clothed. There are 4 ,cxm famlties and 3,000 doldicrs. The i-iift t g i ns 
of the people give impamnee to pleasure and diversioiu In the second month, 
the third day of the moon, they go one into the country to make sacrifices; the 
fourth month, the fifteenth day of the moon, they walk out in the woods; the 
seventh month, seventh day, sacrifice to their ancestors; the tenth month, fif- 
teeath day, the Icing goes out from the city for the first time and travels, stopping 
at the end of the year, 

When the Buddhist monk Hsiian-tsang passed that way in his 
journey to India Ln 628 A.D., he wrote in his diary that it was a 
fertile oasis watered by several nvers which unite into one, and form 
a sort of girdle around it. He fotind that there were some ten Buddhist 
monasteries there, with nearly 2,000 monks belonging to the HinayS- 
nist sect. Like the king of Turfan, the king of Qarashahr was a pious 
Buddhist, he came out to meet the Master of the Law' with his mims- 
ters and made him bis guest in the palace. Due to the rivalry be¬ 
tween ‘Purfaii and Qarashahr, the Turf^nesc guard accompanying the 
pilgrim w'as not well treated, so Hsiian-tsang spent only one night 
there. 

Later in the century, in 644» the King of Qarashahr neglected to 
send the tribute to the Chinese emperor which was expected. Troops 
were ordered out, reaching the city by forced marches, and made a 
surprise attack at daybreak. There was a complete rout; the Chinese 
cut off more than 1,000 heads. The king and his wife were taken as 
captives to Lo-yang, where an imperial decree pardoned them. Lat¬ 
er, heeding the request of their people, the Emperor Kao-tsung allow'cd 
them to return and gave the king the title of Great General of the Guard 
of the Left, Qarashahr, with Kucha, Kashghar and Khotan (the three 
cities of the Four Garrisons) were allowed to collect taxes from mer¬ 
chants from the Western countries using that route. 

From <560 the Tibetans proved to be very troublesome in the area. 
In 670 they took Khotan, Varkand and Kucha which then were 
not won back by the Chinese Until 692, 

“After that, until theT'ien—pao era (742 to 75 S)* Qarashahr always 
rendered homage to the court and expressed its felicitations, ” « 

Kucha. — Of Kucha, the sister city of Qarashahr, Sir Aurel Stein 

said: 


Chawing Heeumentf, p, tio-fii. 
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Apart from the $ize of the cultiv-atc 4 arta and its eoonoTRic resources which 
the ijrigatioo facilities derived from two considerable rivers assure, KuchS. 
enjoys also the advantage of a geographioal position particularly favorable for 
trade; for the highroad is joined here by routes leading north across the moun¬ 
tains to rich tracts of Dzungaria, whiJe lo the south, Khotan can be directly 
reached by the route that cro^s^ the Takismakab desert along the bed of the Kht^ 
tan river, AU this accounts for the importance, political as weU a$- culturai* 
that has attached to the territory throughout historical times. This impor¬ 
tance k refioqted by numerous and impressive remains of tcrnplcs and cave- 
shrines whSeh iliusimte the flourishing conditions of Buddhist religious estab¬ 
lishments in Kuch 3 i and the ample resources of the population that maintained 
them, 

Description by Hsixun-tsang* — Returning to the pilgrim Hsuan- 
tsang^ who had gone 50m<! 200 A' beyond Qarashahr, crossed a hill 
and two large rivers^ traversed more than 700 A westward, and ap¬ 
proached the Ku-'chih country; he reported that it measured some 1^000 A 
from east to west* and 600 A from north to south; its capital was seven¬ 
teen or eighteen It in circumference. He found that the land yielded 
millet, wheat, rice, grapes, pomegranates^ pearsp plums, peaches and 
apricots. Its mineral riches consisted of goldp copper^ iron, lead, and tin. 

The climate was temperate and the people had honest ways. He 
W'as impressed by their skill with wind and stringed instruments, and 
he commented on their clothes made of variegated w^oolen cloth^ and 
on the local custom of cutting the hair short, of flattening the heads 
of the new^-bomp and the wearing of turbans. He noted that they 
used coins of gold and silver and copper. Their writing vras borrowed 
from India w^ith certain modifications. Their kingj a native of the 
countryp “ had fevv intellectual resources and was under the sway of 
pow'erful statesmen. 

Description in T'ang Annals. — The T'ang dynastic histories 
mention the same products, and add of Knchi: 

11 is nrsorc iban 7,000 /t wwt of the capital. Among the custouig of the people 
are: their bve pf singing and making merry, and that when a child is born they 
depress the head with a piece of wood (a custom also followed in Qamshahr); 
They cut their hair on die top of the liKtd, the prince alone docs not cut it, ^ 
The king covers his bead with a silken cloth of many colors; be wears n tunic 
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of &ilk of many colors and a belt adorned with jewels. At the be^nfiin^ of the 
year they hold competitions of sheep, horses and camels for seven days; they 
obaer%'e which are victors and which vanquished for augury, wheiJier the New 
Year will be good or bad ... At KuchA and Khotan there are pleasure houses 
of women on which taxes are levied. 

Even before the T'ang period of expajision it was worthy of note 
in the Chinese secular histories. 

As early as the fourth century the Chin-shu declares with wonder and admiration. 
The palace of the king of KuchS possess^Js the ppiendor of an abode of the 
spirits. + The Wei history, as well as theT'ang histories speak of the charm 
of the women and the famcius cosmetics and perfumes of Persia used by them, 
for which Knch^k was the great market. Their carpets were also vaunted; the 
beauty of their peacocks which came from a mountain valley north of the 
town was proverbial and must have inspired the famous peacock dome of a 
Buddist shrine. 

Music of Kucha. — Butp it was the excellence of its mtisicians that 
made the town especially renowned- Chinese records tell Us that the 
people of Kucha were fond of oiuslc and skilled in wind and stringed 
musical instruments^ They modelled their sounds on rainfall and 
falling waters. They could reproduce an air on hearing it hut once* 
and with just a little practice, Indian musicians had migrated there 
with Buddhism* and there is evidence of considerable Indian influence 
on the music and on musical notation; tradition was especially strong 
in one family, the Miao-ta^ members of which went to China in the 
era 550 to 577. 

Local musical parties used to l>e accompanied by four dancers. 
One of their demonstrations was the Song of Univ^ersal Peacci "" 
another was the ** Five Lions ” — each lion was made up with twelve 
men* and required the assistance of 140 dancers. We have referred 
earlier to the Kuchan musicians sent to China In the Sui period; in 
581^ on the occasion of an imperial banquet, orchestras were sent from 
India, Kucha, Bokhara, Samarkand^ K^hghar, the countries of the 
TurkSj Cambodia, and Japan (Plate XIII). 

Kuchans in Local Art. ~ On examining the painting and sculpture 
which portray these people, 1 have been impressed by their physical 
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reseimblance to Mediterranean and Celtic typcs^ especially in the color 
plates published by von le Coq. Though many of the women por¬ 
trayed are devatas^ goddesses of the Buddhist pantheoUp they differ 
radically from the languid Hindu type, and have entirely different 
coloring and posture, standing straight rather than in the S carve 
of the Hindu beauties of India; the low decolletage is, 1 suggest, a 
local compromise^ more favored in Kucha than the nudity of India. 
This t>^e of figure, high busted, long waisled, is well-adapted to the 
fitted bodice worn by the court ladies, and to their low-necked dress¬ 
es; it must have influenced the sculptors even when portraying goddessesp 
and certainly was a fashion in early T*ang China (Plates VII t, XVI). 
The very pigment applied to the white^glazed T’ang wares recalls the 
Kuchan coloration - pale pink, rose, bluish-green, and black for hair, 
brows, etc. in oorttrast to dazzling white skin. Like the Central Asian 
ladies, the figurines have a roll of hair wom on the top of the head, 
and they wear the IVei ma<} and scarves which the fair Kuch^s 
adopted to protect their skin from desert conditions (Plate XV)h I 
have never seen a picture of one squinting, or of a sun-burned skiur 

One is struck by the influence of the local types even on the Buddha 
image for the Buddha has the round face, small mouth, and less 
languid eyes than Indian prototypes, and certainly does not resemble 
the Buddhas of Uighur character of Khocho. Similar figures are to 
be seen m von Le Ccwq's jV^ws Btidtwerke. 

Kuchan Fashions. — The tunics worn by the men, both in cut and 
fabric, recall the costumes worn by king and courtiers in Sassanjan 
Persia. Patterns of delicate dowers, circlets of pearls, the triple pearl 
design, triangles and lozenges of pearls, stylized single buds and blos¬ 
soms and medallions, are conventionalized and repeated on a plain 
ground of light blue^ moss green, brown or white. We never see the 
racing clouds, the coiling dragons, and the birds in flight which might 
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have come ironx theCbmese side. Borders ajid hems were made of em¬ 
broidered panels or brocades or fur which helped to hold the jackets 
out, and stiffened the lapelsj this, in rum, increased the effect of ele-^ 
gfance and slimness of waist, for there was no room for a paunch under 
these tunics held tight by a wide belt. Both men and women %vere 
svelte, not caring for plumpness which was the symbol of well-being in 
India and China. There is a T'ang figurine in Kansas City which, I 
suggest, represents a KuehSn (PJ. XIT f). 

In their murals, rank was indicated by the lapels (men of high po* 
sit ion w^orc both opened out), by ^iveapons (the long sword for high 
rankp the dagger for others), and all of the men wore boots, even the 
young painters w^ho did self-portraits as they adorned the walls of one 
of the cave-temples. They, and many of the men approaching the 
sanctuary with blossoms for offerings, are portrayed with the hanging 
foot, a Sassaniiin convention which looks very much out of place here. ^ 

As they vrere depicted in the battle for the relics of the Buddha, 
participants in a dramatic episode rather than as donors, they were 
clad in armor, like the SogdJans, mounted on horseback, holding lances 
and battle banners. Even as donors in court costume, they wear 
protective sheaths which ftt over the tunic, These chest and back 
protectors were adopted by the Chinese; the plastron and the pleat¬ 
ed elbow cuff became a part of the dress of Chinese dignitaries 
(Plate Xip and Fig* 6). 

1 he same richness of color and fabric are to be seen in the gowns 
of the ladies. Sometimes they, too, w'ear the wide lapels borrowed from 
Sassaman Persia, W'hile at other times the neck line is round, cut to 
a deep decoUetage unlike any other local fashion in Asia at that moment; 
it became the rage in China (Fig. 7) replacing the modest crossed folds 
of the traditional gow^n* In contrast to the Persian long tunic, which 
TiVas rather shapeless, and the Chinese robe which concealed the figtire, 
the Kuchin bodice ivas high waisted and moulded to the bust, This 
too, entered Chinese fashion before the T^ang period (see the kneeling 
lady in the Empress panel from Lung—m'^nj, and became a part of the 
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T'ang attire (Fig* 7). The women also wore pleated cuffs, another 
part of their costume adopted by China (Pis+ VII XVI). 

Though the men seem ready for action at any time, always booted 
and armed, the ladies apparently led very protected liveSp and must 
have rarely ventured out into the desert beyond their oasis. One can¬ 
not imagine them mounting a horse in the billowing skirts shown in 
theJr donor portraits; they must have worn full trousers or skirts of a 
different type when traveling. Veils, too^must have been worn to guard 
against the sun, sand and wind, and the sun^heLmet, used long before 
by Bactrian rulers had remained in Central Asia, and thence had 
gone into Chinese fashion by 650, as the notice of the indicated 

(p. 21). When dressed in their most beautiful attire, as we may suppose 
they were in the Buddhist wall paintings, Kuchan ladies liked ribbons^ 
scarves^ and all sorts of fanciful headdresses. Even when riding horse¬ 
back they played musical instruments, to judge by figurines of them in 
the former C- T. Loo collection; one plays a guitacp the other holds 
cup-cymbals. 

Indian Influence in Buddhism. —Though Persian fabric and fash¬ 
ion had made such a deep impression in the Kucha area^, culturally 
India and Buddhism played the dominant role* One of the great men in 
early Chinese Buddhist thought, Kumarajiva, was a native of the oasis 
city, son of an Indian resident and a Kuchin princess. He had gone to 
India to study Vcdic and Buddhist literature^ and had returned to Cen¬ 
tral Asia before being taken captive there by the Chinese in A.D. 383. 
He was sent into Xorthern China, where he continued translation of 
sacred texts from Sanskrit which he had been wont to do earlier. As 
Grousset points out[ It is no exaggeration to say that through the 
intermediary of Kucha a large part of Sanskrit literature w^as transmit¬ 
ted to the Farther East. 

Equally important In the world of art w“as the transmission of 
Greco-Buddhist and Gupta models to China through this same agency. 
Frescoes and clay figures discovered by modern explorers bear witness 
to the enormous art output in that part of Asia, and many of them are 
very close to Indian originals while others show that local craftsmen 
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used ideas of thdr own, especialJy in details. Stencils were employed 
by painters, and moulds by sculptors, both of which tended to keep the 
traditional quality of Buddhist art, which was, in its very nature, 
hieratic and inclined to copying formulae. As we have noted^ in spite 
of that, local ethnic characteristics always made themselves felt, and 
folk^ways and preferences appeared in the different communities. 

The Lesser Vehicle of Buddhism, the Hinayajia, was prevalent in 
Kucha in the dozen monasteries there which sheltered some 5,000 monks. 
This caused keen distress to Hsuan-tsang, for he adhered to the Greater 
Vehicle, the Mahlyana, and could not agree with the Kuchan monks 
on his visit of several months duration. He described two colossal images 
of the standing Buddha, over ninety feet high, one on either side of the 
highway at the west gate of the capital. They marked the place of re¬ 
ligious gatherings for clergy and laity, important convocations attended 
by the king and by people who came from miles away. There were 
processions in which statues of the Buddha, adorned with pearls and 
silk embroideries, were brought on vehicles to the meeting place^ All 
of the local monasteries took part in these processions, and the number 
of Buddha figures brought to the assembly exceeded a thousand. 


Political Relations with China. ~ Twenty years later the Kuchans 
aided Qarashahr in a rebellion which brought the wrath of the Chinese 
emperor on their heads. 

He called el council la deliberate as to whether he should punish them; an that 
vety night the moon the Pleiades; sui imperial edict was issued which 

said; '* The moon is the essence af the ym principle; it presages the use of punish- 
itient; 3^ far that constellation, it corresponds to the barbarian Hu people; the 
daj's they have to live draw to their dose 


A large Chinese force and j00,000 cavalry of the thirteen TdJos 
tribes w^ere put into the campaign. 

In A.D. 648, Ho-lu, chief of the Western Turks, proposed to ride in the i.'aTiguard 
to guide the Chinese troops; he presented himself ta the empuror, who gave him 
a banquet ta which were invited civil and military officials of the fust three classes. 
It was a joyous occastort, and the emperor gavcHo^lu ddicate silks and tack olf 
his own coat ta give him, ^1 
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It was a successful campaign for the Chinese and their Turkish 
allies for thousands of Kucha ns were killed and their troops dispet^ed^ 
even their towns destroyed. 

Tile emperor iras plwLScd, and said la the preseace of his assembled officers; 

There are pl?s45ures of many kindsp as ['m accustomed to say. Mating mud 
walls and jumping on bam boons is the pleasure of children? decking oneself in 
gold and Jewels, gaiizc and light silks is the joy of women; trafficking tn tians- 
port products from the area where they are grown to a place which has them not 
is the pleasure of merchants; to have high position and great honpris the pleasure 
of superior men and high officials; to fight an enemy and win is the joy cf gener¬ 
als and cominandqrs: that the Four Seas should enjoy peace and unity is the 
pl^s^ure of emperors and kingSp and that is niy real Joy, ” Then he proposed 
a toast to all, (The Four Seas was a purely figurativ^e term^ and referred 
to the vast territories that stretched beyond the confines of Chi nap inhabited 
by unciviliied barbarians^ good and evil apirltSp and wild animals. =1) 

,, + A-^hih-na brought the captive klng^ and offered them In the Temple of 
Imperial Ancestors; the emperor rccci^-ed, the prisoners in the Tse-wei Kali; 
he reproached them before his asscmhled officers; dl prostrated themselves and 
touched the floor with their foreheads; an Imperial decree pardoned them and 
changed their residence to the Court of State Ceremonial, The king of Kuchh 
w'as given high rank in the military guard of the Left. For the first time the Pro¬ 
tectorate of An-disij which was to govern Khotart, Toqmaq, and K^hghar, wws 
transferred to his capital- In. 658, since the Western Countries were brought 
under control the Emperor fCao-tsung sent commissioners indifferent directions 
to gather materials for a treatisep with maps, on the otstoms and products of 
those areas. ^1 

Resumption of Exchange with China. — In 674 to 675 the ruler 
of Kucha sent tribute, including some famous horses, and he was given 
silk by the Chinese emperor; in 692 hb successor came to render hom¬ 
age at the court. The interval between had been marked by Tibet- 
an conquests in Central Asia, in which the Four Garrisons had been 
lost to China. After 692, when they were recovered, a garrison of 
30,000 troops was maintained at Kucha, It proved to be a great 
hardship to the people to provide for tbenv in their Isolated oasis; 
they petitioned the ruler of China, the Empress Wu to withdraw^ themi 
but she refused. 
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With this historieal background m mind wc find cwry reason for 
the frequent exchange of ideas^ fashions and rare gift5 between China 
and Central Asia in the seventh eentiir)i\ In the eighth century there 
are fewer notices of such exchanges: in 72the king of Kucha sent 
an envoy to offer horses and dogs, and in 72S when the Commissioner 
and Protector of An-hsi died, a gift of 500 pieces of silk w^as sent out 
for his funeral; in 739 came a petition from chiefs of tribes to the west 
of Kucha asking to be included m the Four Garrisons as a part of the 
empire, an indication of the growing threat of Islam and the widespread 
unrest in Western Asia. 

tAe Wesi—KdsAgAar and Taqfnaq, -— Description of 
the Land and the People. — Xashgharp lying west-^south-w'cst of Kucha, 
was described as being; 

more than 9,000 // fnam the capital. There are many sandy deserts there, and 
little arable land. The people arc indined to irkfcer^' and deceit. When a 
child is bom, they {like the Kuch^s} coinpresa the head to make it flat. They 
tattoo their bodies; the irk of their eyes is greeni&h. The royal house is allied 
with the Western Turks by marriage. There are 2,000 soldiers in the guard. 
The people sacrifice to the Heaven Deity (pmcticeMaadaism), In 63s the King 
of KSfihghar sent an ambassador to offer fine horses to the Son of Heaven; in 
6 j 9 he made a gift of native prodiicts- The Tlbet^is took over in 676 to 678^ 
but later, m the mid eighth century, in 753, a high dignitaiy' made his w^ay to 
China to render homage. He was giv^en a violet rpbe and insignta In the shape 
of a fish. 

The account of Hsuan^-tsang td Js very Ik tie more about the place 
except that this country was famous for felt and cloth and woolen 
material of cxedlent quality, as well as various kinds of fine, fleecy 
carpets. Though we cannot turn to contemporary painting or sculp¬ 
ture except that of nearby Tumshuq to help us in distinguishing 
Kashgharians among the figurines, w^e may suppose that some of the 
Eastern Iranian typ^s^ especially rug merchants, might be from that 
community (Plate XVII), 

Farther west by north from Kticha was the small settlerncm of Toqmaq 
Many barbaron Hu merchants from neighboring kingdoms live together there. 
To the west of Toqmaq axe do£etts of towns; all their chieftains have submitted 


*3 Cha\‘ajities, jVo/^s p, 45, 49^ 59^ to, 
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W the Western Turks. From Toqmaq to Tashkent the icihabitanU wear woolen 

clething ftnd wrap the head in a silk cbth, 

This gives us a clue Xq the ideatificaLion of traders who wear turbans. 

T/tf iVes^ern Turks and Tk^ir y^ssais. — It was near Toqmaq* to 
the northwest of the Issiq-kolp Warm Lake ** (Chinese Jg—hai), that 
Hsuan-tsang met the great khan of the Western Turks, T'ung the Yab- 
ghuj or T'ung Shih-hUj in the early part of the year 630. 

Early History. —^The earliest kingdom bearing the name of Turks 
was formed c. A.D. 552; before that, they had been slaves in iron mines 
and forges south of the Altai Mountains, serving the Juan-juan tn the 
fifth century. They rebelled, freed themselves^ and gradually became 
a power in Central Asia. In s6pt envoys from Persia and the Roman 
Empire were sent to themi and one of the Wei family had been given 
in marriage to a chief of the Turks in 551, shortly after the Turkish 
success against the Juan-juan, and in 555 the remnant of the Juan-juan* 
taking refuge in Ch'ang-an, were turned over to the Turks who decapi¬ 
tated some 3fcOGO of them before the gates of the city^ 

Clash with WTnitc Huns. — The destruction of their former over¬ 
lords now made the Turks neighbors of the HephthaJites in Central 
Asia, the White Huns w^ho had become powerful in the Oxns basin in 
the mid-fifth centuiyp and had menaced Sassanian Persia. The Heph- 
thalites had extended their power in Turkestan as far as Khotan 
and Kashghar, then north to Samarkand and Bokhara, and south to 
Kapiia and Gandhara by 520; it was they who destroyed the Buddhist 
monuments and beautiful sculpture of Hadda. The arrjv=^al of the 
Turks in the middle of the sixth century turned the tide against the 
Huns. Persians and Turks formed an alliance to destroy them, and 
the Sassanian ruler married a daughter of the Turkic khan. Betw'cen 
563 and 567 the White Huns were crushed, and the Persians and Turks 
divided their territories, the Turks taking Ferghana and Sogdiana, the 
Persians Bactriana and Tocharistan, the Oxtis river serving as a fron¬ 
tier between them. As the Sassanian power waned, the Turks pushed 
south to KapTsa and annexed the whole of the former territory' of the 
Hephthalites. 
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Division of tKe Turks* —The division of the Turkio hordes between 
the Northern or Eastern group+ and the Western^ took plate about 582. 
As the T^ang dynasty was being established in China^ the Eastern group 
proved troublesome^ necessitating a campaign into Mongolia against 
them; they were subdued in 630, and became vassals of the .T^ang em¬ 
perors until 68^- The Turkish inscriptfoii of 732 to 733 found on the 
Orkhon River near ruins of edifices which must have been temples 
or hails of anc^tors " tells this story^ After a recitation of the cre¬ 
ation of Heaven and Earthy the rise of the Turkic khans a$ rulers is 
recalled: 

They were wise khans, they were \TUiant khnns; all their officers were wise, 

were br^ive; all their nobleS:, the whole people, in fact, were upright. That 

is why they could govern so great an enipi|-c and ,. . establish law . .. 

But after these khans died there w^ere younger brothers not so wise as 
their older brothers who came to powerp and officers and nobles were 
unworthy. Then it was that their sons became slaves of the Chinese^ 
and their pure daughters were taken as serfs. The Turkic nobles gave 
up their own titles to swear ailiegance to the Son of fteaven and re¬ 
ceive titles of dignitaries from him. For fifty years they gave him their 
sen-dee and their strength^ campaigning for him eastward and west¬ 
ward, ever valiant-hut to him they had delivered their empire and 
their institutions. 

Alliance with China, —The Western Turks escaped this fate until 
657, when some scattered south and west, and others paid tribute to 
China. Before the middle of the seventh ceiitury they had controlled 
vast territories^ and ivere reckoned to he formidable foeSj or friends 
worth having; their kham sent officials to levy taxes and W'atch over 
kings of smaller western countries. In 620 the khan had requested 
a marTiage alliance with a Chinese princess^ and in 627 he had sent 
a belt of gold studded wdth ten thousand jewels^ and the equally mag¬ 
nificent gift of 5,000 horses. The Chinese emperor pursued a policy 
of gracious ness, for he had asked the advice of his ministers, and one 
had answered: It is wuse to ally oneself with those who are far away^ 
and to fight those who are near. 
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Description of the Land and People hy HsOan-tsang* * — It was at 
about this time that the pilgrim was making his arduous Avay toward the 
heart of the territory controlled by the Western Turks. He had been 
provided with a letter of introduction to the khan by the ruler of Tur- 
fSup and had reason to think that this khan, T'ung the YabghUp would 
be sympathetic toward his faith, for a predecessor had been converted 
to Buddhism about 5So, 

As he proceeded north of the Ts'ting-iing range he found the going 
very ruggedp not only from physical ddheuities, but also beeause of 
the demons and dragons that haunted the imagination of travelers at 
that lime. 

The ^rges of the moantain retained thdr coldness spring and summer, ajid al¬ 
though ihm W315 the periodteal melting, the freezing set In immcdtately; the 
path was dangerous, cold winds blew fiercely. There were many tmubles from 
sa^-ag^ dmgons who molesl^ travellersj those going by this raad could not 
wear red clolhes or carry caJuhashes or make a loud noised a slighl prcFV^ocation 
caused immediate disasterj fierce i^'inds burst forth and there were flying sand 
and showers of stones; these who encountered these dJed, bfe couM not be saved, 
A journey of over 4eMi /i brought the pilgrim to a great clear take above 1,000 
/i in circumference, longer from east to west than from north to south. The 
lake had hills cm all sitUs and wms the meeting place for various streams^ its 
waters were of a deep azure hue and had a sharp brakish taste; it w^s a v^i 
expanse with ttimxiltnous billows. Fish and dragons lived in it pell-mell, and 
supernatural prodigies appeared in it occasionally .., ri 

This was the Issiq^-kdl; th<; monk went onward to the Thousand 
Spring?; which he described as having 

snowy tnountains on its south side and level land on the other sldes^ it had 
rich mouldy soil and trees everywhere; in the latter part of spring the place 
was ait embroidery of flowers. There were thousands of springs and hence the 
name of the district; the khan of the Turks came here every year to escape the 
summer heat. The place contained flocks of lame deer mstny of which wore 
bells and rings; the deer were cherished by the khan who forbade the stanghter 
of any of thein under the penalty of capitaE punishment^ and so the deer lived 
their nalumi lives- 

The khan was on a huriting trip w'hen Hsuan-tsang met him; he 
w'as delighted to see the monkp and invited him to stay in the encamp¬ 
ment for the several days that he and his huntsmen would be aw^ay. 


Watters. Op. clt.^ p, 66- 
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The Chinese piJgrim was much impressed by the khan and his military 
equipment which was Very grand. The khan^ he reported^ 

wore a ^cen Kitin robe; his h;iir which was ten feet long was free; a band of while 
silk was wound round his forehead hanging down behind. The tninisters of 
ihc presence, above SOO in number, aJI n'earing ctnbroidered robes and with 
plaited hair, &tood on his right and Icfu The rest of his rnilitary retinue WTre 
dolhed in fur, serge^ and fine wool, the spears and standards and bows in order, 
and the riders of cartels and horses stretched far a-way out of sight. 

Men with Braided Hair, — In our study of the figurineSj the most 
significant part of the description is the braided hair of the khan's men, 
for a majority of the grooms attending horses and camels in the tomb 
sculpture wear plaits cros5€*d at the back of the head (PJare XVHI d 
and frontispiece). This was not eoniined to the Western Turksj the 
T'o-pas and the Jiian-juan had worn queues^ 

Grooms for Horses and Camels. — Turks, and vassals of the Turks, 
must have come in great numbers with the thousands of horses and 
camels which were offered to the Chinese court. This is given dramatic 
illustration in an episode in the reign of T‘ai-tsung: 

lu 639, there was a conspiracy against the emperor's lifc^ the work of Qachashar, 
a Turk, half-brother of Tutar Khan. He had ptanned to sUy the emperor to 
avenge the destruction of Turkish power and pave the way for a revolt. Like 
many qf the $ubmitted Turkish khans, he was employtd m the imperial stables, 
and thl^ fact enabled him to enlist some forty confederates of his own race. The 
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attempt failed, suid hp ttied ta escape toMongoiia on one of tlie fastest horses 
in the stable. He ws caufhtj brou|fh[ hack to Ch^ang-an, and executed in the 
market place, 

A figurine of an Altaic Turkish groom, Plate XVIH resembles 
the Turkish mourners depicted in the Pjandzhikent murals of Sogdiana, ^ 

Audience of Hsuan-tsang with the Khau, —To return, with Hsiian- 
tsang, to the encampment of T'ung of the Western Turks^ we are told 
that after three days the khan arrived^ and the Chinese monk was in¬ 
vited to his tent; this lent, ornamented with gold embroiderv% 

shone with a darzimg splendor, the Tninisters of the presence in attend3JKrc sat 
on mats in lon^ tawi one either aide, all dressed in magnificent brocade robes, 
while the nest of the retinae on duty stood behindr You saw that although this 
was a case of a frontier ruler yet there was an air of distinction and elcgaiiDe. 
The Khan came out from his tent about thirty p^es to meet H5□an-tsaJlg^ who 
after a courteous freeiiiig^ entered the tentr As the Turks arc fire-worshippera 
they do not use wooden seats, we are told, as wood has the principle of fire, and 
they use double mats as seatsj but for the pilgrim the khan provided an iron- 
framed bench with a mattress^ 

After a short interval envoys from China and Mao-ch'ang were admitted and 
presented their credentials and despatches which the than perused. He was 
much elated and caused the envoys to be seated, then he ordered wine and music 
for himself and them, and grape-syrup for the pilgrim. Hereupon all pledged 
each other and the filling and the passing and the draining of the winecups 
made a din and a bustle, while the tninglcd music of various instruments rose 
ldiid“ although the airs were the popular strains of fcurcigncfs yti they pleased 
the genres and exhilarated the mental faculties. After a litdcn plt« of roasted 
beef and mutton were served to the others, and law'ful food, such as cakes, milk, 
candyp honey, and grapes for the pilgrim^ 

After the entertainment grape-syrup again served and the than invited 
HsQan-tsang to improve the occasion, whereupon the pilgrim expounded the 
doctrines of the “ Ten virtues, ” compassion fpr animal life, and the Paramitas 
and emancipation. 

Though this would seem to be the most unproniising time to speak to 
huntsmen* after such a carouse, on points of Buddhist doctrinep it is 
a tribute to the compelling power of the monk that he held their atten¬ 
tion, and 50 impressed the khan that he raised his hands and bowed 
low, and invnted his Chinese guest to stay permanently. 
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When Hsiian-tsang declined, telling of his dream of going to India, 
the Holy Land of Buddhism, the khan tried to dissuade him on the 
grounds that the climate was too hot, so hot that he might not survive, 
and that the people were *’ black and contemptible, uncj%'ilised. ” 
This is an interesting commentary on the lack of information about 
their fellow-man on the part of Asiatics of that time, for India, under 
her Gupta rulers (318 to 470) and Har^a Chandragupta (605 to 647) 
had reached a Golden Age in literature, the drama, and other arts and 
sciences. 

Again the monk declined to stay, vtowing that he must follow his 
pilgrim’s path to the land of the Buddha and the great centers of Bud¬ 
dhist learning. The khan then found a young man who could speak 
Chinese and other languages, and appointed him to go with the traveler 
as far as Kapi^ in Kabul, bearing the letters of introduction to his 
friends along the way. He then presented his guest with a dark-red 
monk’s robe, and fifty webs of soft silk, and saw him on his waj--, escort¬ 
ing him out about ten /i in a procession of his ministers. 

This was one of the last political acts of T’ung the Yabghu. Shortly 
after, news reached the Chinese court that he had been assassinated. 

Diplomatic Exchange with China. When the Emperor T'ai-tsung 
learned that the khan had been murdered he 

seat men with gifts of jade and pieces of sUk to the pWc where he died to 
oifer them as sacrifice and bunt them, but there wtis so mucH unrest in tlie aiea 
that the envoys did not complete their journey. 

More Chinese silk was sent out into Central Asia in 632 when an 
envoy of the second rank was sent to give the investiture to Mo-ho Sho 
(Bagha Sad) as khan of the Western Turks, and to give him a tambour, 
a standard, and 10,000 pieces of silk.'' 

In 635 gifts came in the opposite direction, 500 horses sent from 
the khan, who requested a marriage alliance, to which the “court con¬ 
tented itself with offering encouragement and consolation and did not 
at all consent then to a marriage. ’* 

(n 642 the khan of the Ycn-t’o (Tarduil tribe sent his unde to contract a mar- 
riage, and offer 3 ,cxk> horses, 38,000 laarten skitis, and an agate minor. The 
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emperor ^rpcd to a rnsLiriage with a dayghtcr of the Imperial house, and in¬ 
vited the khan to make preparations for a pcrsonAl meeting. The emperor was 
determined to be on pMd terms with men of far-away lands; he announced that 
he would go to Ling-cbou for the meeting; the khan was overjoyed and let it 
known throughout his realm. He then imposed taxes in sheep and horses 
on his tribes to be able to offer them to the emperor as an engagement present.,. 
The emperor then sent emissaries by three roads to take charge of the sheep 
and horses, but as the khan had no accumulated reserve, he had to requisi¬ 
tion the animaJs throughout his kingdom; the trip out and back was nearly zo,ck>q 
/ j, and as there Ss uo pasturage in the $andy desert, the sheep and horses escaped 
or died, and therefore did not arrive at the appointed time. The emperor there¬ 
fore gave up hi$ Intended Journey to ling-chou and recalled the emissaries 
he had sent. When the engagement gift finally did arriv^e, almost half were in 
bad condition. En a consultation instituted by the emperor, It was finally decid¬ 
ed to break off the projected mairiage. 

In the early eighth century there is a notice of particular Interest 
from the point of view of the exchange of the arts in Central Asia, 

In 735 Bilga Khan sent a high official to the court to offer fifty horses and give 
thanks for favors received. That was because earlier^ when the younger brother 
of the khan had died, Bil^ had sent to ask for skilled artists to paint his por¬ 
trait. An imperial edkt had sent six painters out to the Turks. Since the work 
of the painters was of incomparable excel Eence, such as had never been seen before 
in the lands of the Turks, each time Bilga came to view their work he gave a 
long sigh as if his brother had come back to life^ and wept uncontrollably. That 
is w'hy he sent an envoy to give thanks and at the same time to escort the paint¬ 
ers. “1 

In the next year Bilga died, and the emperor s^t a digrdtary to 
present his condolences, make a saenfiee, and build a temple; he also 
issued an order that a text be composed which was destined for the 
temple. 

After the division of the Turkic clans there were still embassies 
going in both dirccttoris; the Chinese emperor generally sent out silk 
and embroideries, purple robes, and gold and silver belts, while the 
Turks reciprocated with horses and camels. In 740 the khan of the 
Turga^^ with his wife» sons, standard bearers and dignitaries, more 
than JOO persons, made the long journey to the capital to do homage 
at the court. 
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Thfi Islamization of the Turks came in the ninth and tenth centuries 
when the Iranian dynasty ef the Samanids extended their power east¬ 
ward. 

The Sha-t'o Turks. — Of all their former Turkic allies the closest 
in later years were the Sha~t^o, so called by the Chinese because they 
were people of the steppes, They were a branch of the Western 
Turks vrho had lived at one time in the old Wu-sun countryp then in 
. the Lake Barkol area; they had been driven eastw^ard by the Tibetans, 
where some of them joined the Uighurs. Tc^ether they helped the 
Chinese government fight An Lu-shsn in his rebellion of 755. Some 
of them remained in Shensi until Sio; another group went over to the 
TibetajiSp and then attempted to build an empire of their own, but 
they again had to submit to the Chinese, and joined the Shensi Turks. 
Another division took plaee+ splitting them into three parts, one going 
into Shensi, another into northern Kansu, and the last into the east¬ 
ern part of the Ordos steppe. In the tenth century the Sha—t’o of the 
Ordos had become stror^ enough to overthrow the laterLiangDynasty " 
in 913, and establish their own^ the Later T^'angp Later Chin and Later 
Han (923 to 950). 

They, like most of the Turkish tribes in Central Asia, had two re¬ 
ligions; they Tvorshipped the Buddha and the old Turkish God of Heav¬ 
en. In the plastic arts they turned to the T'o-pa Tatars for their inspi- 
ration in sculpture, regarding it as a great art rather than as a craft 
as the Chinese were inclined to. Even in w^arfare their love of music 
and dancing w'as so strong that one of their rulers insisted on being 
accompanied by troops of musicians and dancers. They played the 
three-stringed Hunnic fiddle and the Tibetan flute. 

They lived in circular tents like other Turks, Mongols and Khitans. 
In hunting they used falcons, and smgLng arrow^s (cut w^ith a hole in 
the anrow'head to pnxluce a whistling sound)* They played football, 
but are not spoken of as famous wrestlers, though wrestling was pop¬ 
ular in the tenth century in China. 

Though they had fought often in the forefront of the Chinese armies^ 
they lived in China at the time when the strength of the T'ang rulers 
had ebbed, and they saw the dissolution of the once great empire in 
the tenth century. 
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Ferghana, —= The Land and the PeopJe. ~ Priced by Turks and 
Chinerse alike^ the famous horses of Central Asia played their important 
part in warfare and in peace-time pageantry. West-south-west of the 
Issiq-kolp where the Western Turks had foregatheredp lay the Jand of 
Ferghana whence came some of the most splendid staJJions of the royal 
stables of the T'ang. Of Ferghana the T'ang history had said: 

The prople there live to be quite old. The dynasty has ruled $ince the Wei (iio 
to 364) the Tiiri (^65 to 4 ^^)- Fach Year ihe king and diicftaiTis 

divide tutu two groups^ and each grmip chooses one tnaa to represent thenir He 
dons his cnlrass ami meets the other in combal. The crowd jobts ia with brick 
and stones. As soon as one of them dies, they stop to augur whether the year 
will be good or bad. * J 

Diplomatic Ties with China. ” Though a vast distance separated 
Ferghana and China, they had close diplomatic lies. In spite of troubled 
times in the early seventh century^ an ambassador was sent to the 
Middle Kingdom between 656 and 660 to carry tribute. In 65S the 
emperor delivered a diploma of investiture to the king, who regularly 
sent a representative to court and carried gifts to China. 

Chinese Princess Given in Marriage to King of Fetghana. — This 
faithfulness was rewatded in 744 when a princess of the Imperial line 
was given as wife to the king wdth the following decree; 

You, Lin Ta-kan (Arslan TsUqan) art nrsolved to take as your model the trans^ 
fonnation wrought by the imperiai court, you sworn to be the prcFttctar 
of our frontier^ you know our orders and instructions well, and you are worthy 
of confidence; you have acquitted yoursetf honorably in your duties and tribute 
which has come re^larly^^ your sincerity has been so marked that you are drawn 
into the empire; the honors thac 1 shall give you a^e different from those that 
I give to your neighbors. I therefore give to you an admirable wife to make 
manifest my eiureptioiial fa%^r toward you; she is the fourth daughter of my 
fonrth cousin... In her person she possesses as natural gifts both modesty 
and reserve; her character is pure and excellent; she has been well ins true ted; 
she is thelight of our rmperiaJ Household; certajnJy she should be able to main¬ 
tain unity between us and your barbaric court; she will be capable of establish¬ 
ing harmony between all the principalities. She must acquit herself of the 
duty CFf fostering good relations with distant peoples as well as be witness of 
our afTeciion for an illustrious stranger; therefore she shall be kiiown as princess 
of Ho-it and she shall be given In maniage to the king who accepts the 
trunsformatioii, *' king of Ning-yflan (Fergh^aJ. 
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She must have been worthy of her heavy responsibility, for the 
tribute continued to reach China; in 751^ for instance, the king sent 
twenty-two horses, a Jeopardy and a dog* Tashkentn (Che or Shih) 
also sent horses, and possibly the turquoise for which the mountains 
there were famous. 

SamirJ^and. — The Land and the People. —Chinese power extended 
farther west in the seventh century when Samarkand and Bokhara were 
given diplomas of investiture in 650 and 656 respectively. Samar¬ 
kand 

which the Chinese Sa-mo-ehi^n, or siirply the name of all the 

dian region, was a %'cry stnetent city in the seventh century^ sintt it Ls already 
found mentioned, under the name of Mamfcanda^ at the time of Alejcandtr 
the Great, .. The iangit^^c spoken there was an Eaal-Iraniati dialect^ Sogdlan, 
which followed in the wake of the caravans from Samarkand arros^s the tracks 
of the Gobi as far as Tun-huang, 

Sogdians of the seventh century are depicted in murals of Pjand- 
zhikent, disco veered by Russian archaeologists in (9481. 68 kilometers 
from Samarkand. This was the last town on the road from the capital 
city to settlements in the mountains. Within the w'alls some lSoo 
meters in length w'ere ruins of 60 or 70 important edifices, such as pal- 
aces, temples, and houses. Kumerous Sogdian coins dating from, the 
seventh and eighth centuries, and the absence of a Moslem burial 
ground, would indicate that the towm flourished before the battle of 
Taias in 751 when the Moslem forces w^re victorious. Zoroastrian tombs 
and Manichaean frescoes now substantiate other records of religious 
practice there^ and the illustrations of a funeral portray the Western 
Turks and descendants of the Yueh-nchih mourning for a prince. Eth¬ 
nic ty[>es, costumes, and fabric designs are of particular interest in vis¬ 
ualizing the glory of ancient Samarkand. 

There are thirty hlg cities and 300 small places. The people were originally 
the YiiejMhih driven from Kansu . .. The soil is fertile and produces excellent 
cereals. This is the land of fine horses. It ia a great military power. The 
people of the difTetent principalities love witie; they enioy singing and dancing 
in the streclsv The king has a felt hat which he adorns with gold and different 
jewels. The women wear their hair in a knot; they wear black bonnets to which 
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they sew gipld flowers. The people write !□ horizon uU lines. They excel m 
commerce and Ioi?e promts; from the lime a man is twenty years old he ^ocs 
into BeigfhbOfin^ priticipalities; wherever one can make money they have gone, 

A more recent description of the city with its wall^ gates^ and shrines 
is given by Baj-thoJd. Russian excavation has revealed more about 
the people and their dress^ which was Iranian in cut and doth. 

TextiJc Manufacture. — It is probable that some of the silk fab¬ 
rics found In the walled-up chapel of the caves of the Thousand Bud¬ 
dhas in Tun-huang came from this country^: in design they are almost 
pure Sassanian^ with the addition of a few Far Eastern motifs. Such 
a oombinarion seems quite likely in Central Asia^ in a country just east 
of Persia. 

Religious Practices. — Of their religious practices and folk-ways 
the T"ang history had recorded: 

The twelfth month is fo-r them the beginiiiiig of the year. They honor the 
Buddhist teligionT they sacrifice to the Heaven God (Ahut^ Mazd^). They 
have some very IngcrUDUS machints. In the eleventh month they beat the 
drums and dance to bring on oild weather; they throw urater on each other id 
a very amusing 

Supplementing thisp Chavannes draws upon the T*ung written 
in the eight century by Tu Yu (735 to 813): 

Thc^ people are skillful merchants; when a bey reaches the age of five he is 
put tcp ^ludymg books; when he begins lo understand them^ he is ^ent to study 
commerce; to make money is considered by most of the tnhahilanta to be an 
excelient thing. These |>eopSe Jove music. They count the first day of the 
sixth month the beginning of the year (this would seem to refer lo the Persian 
calendar); when this day comes, the king and the people put on new clothes 
and cut their hair and beards; in a forest to the east of the capital they en¬ 
gage in mounted archery for seven da>- 5 ; when the last day comes, a gold coin 
on n sheet of p^per serves as a tatget; whoever wins it becomes king for a day+ 
They have a cult honoring the Heaven Cod. They say that the dirine infant 
died in the seventh month and that they have lost his body (liiemJly, his 
bones); the men in diarge of the cull put 00 black clothes, and go banefnt, beating 
their breastSi, and lamenting, weeping. Men and women, from 300 lo S™ 
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of them, go sciarcliing through the hdds- to tccuvot the body of the heavenly 
child^ the seventh day this ceremony ends. Outside of the capital there are, 
H%^ng in carts, more than 300 famUics who specialize in funerals: these ]jeople 
have bo ill a stronghold in an isolated place in whidi they raise dogs; each time 
a person dies they take his corpse, place it in this enclosure, and let it be de¬ 
voured by the dog^- After that they gather up the bones and perform a burial. 

Tu Yu had gained; his infonnatiori from a relative Tu Huan who 
had been taken prisoner by the Arabs in yjr in Samarkand, and had 
thence gone to Mesopotamlap the Persian Gulf» and back to China by 
way of Canton. 

BothSogdians and Turks are represented in the Pj and zhikcfit murals. 
In contrast to the ruddy faces of the Turks, with their high cheek bones 
and prominent noscs^ the Sogdians appear to have delicately modelled 
features, the nose straight^ the small mouth framed by moustache 
and pointed beard. On each ^ide of the face a long lock of straight 
black hair hangs to the breast; unlike the men of Kucha with their hair 
parted in the centeTj these gentlemen seem to have cut the hair in a 
straight fringe across the forehead. They ivear tunics of Sassanian cut 
and fabric design. With their dignity of posture and gesturOp they pre¬ 
sent a picture of extraordinary' eleganceThough not as aristocratic as 
the great lords, a figurine of a groom (Plate XII r) represents a man 
of Sogdian appearance^ 

In 630* w'hen Hsiian-tsang passed that way, he was impressed by 
the commercial activity^ and by the fertility of the soil, the beauty 
of trees and flowersj, and the great numbers of fine horses. The 
people w'ere skillful craftsmmp smart and energetic, and w'ere much 
respected by their neighbors. The king w'as a man of spirit and courage, 
obeyed by other petty rulers in the areaj he was allied by marriage to 
the khan of the Western Turks, and like the khan^ he had a splendid 
army. Culturally, the place w'as much influenced by Persia: many of 
the inhabitants were Zoroastrians (Fire-worshippers): Buddhism had 
gained a foothold therep but the Chinese monk found only two monaster¬ 
ies on his visit, and met with opposition when he went to perform a 
religious service in one of them. The kmg punished the evil-doers, and 
allowed him to hold a service for ordination for priests to serve the 
monasteries. 
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Relations with China. — Relations with China were cordial in the 
early eighth century. In 718 the King of Samarkand sent a coat of 
mail, a vase of rock crystal, an agate bottle, some ostrich ^gs, and some 
dwarfs from “ Yiieh-no. " For the year 724, it is recorded that, "The 
King of Samarkand sent an ambassador to offer a dwarf, two horses, 
and two dogs. *’ '> From Mi (Maimargh orMaijnuigh). west of Samar¬ 
kand, a caravanset out in 7tS bearing carpets, brass, precious rir^, 
mats, lions, and dancers “ the women of the Hu, noted as performers 
of the Hu-hsiian'wu, the Foreign Whirlwind Dance. 

Between Samarkand and Bokhara was the Ho country ntnewned (or a pavilion 
of several storeys in whLcIi there were wall paintings. On the north, the aocieiit 
cmpciors of Chinn, on the east, the princes and kings of the Turks wd Hindus, 
an the west, those of Persia fmd Syria. Between 650 and635 the king furnish¬ 
ed grain to the Chinese tnoops and gained g»at merit. 

Bokhara. — Relations with China. — Still famous for its carpets, 
Bokhara, is situated in this same region. The " Royal Road " between 
Samarkand and Bokhara was much traveled, a journey from six to 
seven days. *> Between 618 and 626 an ambassador was sent to the 
distant court of China to render homage; from 627 to 649 they sent 
" products of the country T'ang T'ai-tsung encouraged the ambassa¬ 
dor stroi^ly and said: 

"The Western Turks have submitted, the caravans of merchants may start 
on their v,-ay, " The people were well satisfied. The king sent famous horses; 
in 726 the king sent his younger brother A-si-Jan (Arslan) to the coun to offer 
horses and leopards. Eight years later, he offered two little Persian mules, 
an embroidered carpet from Syria, some perfumes and some sugar candy. The 
king's wife sent two embroidered carpets. They asked in return for tunics and 
belts, breastplates and weapons, as well as vests, mbes, perfume and omamenis 
for her. 

Here, then, is further evidence for the exchange of clothes between China 
and a western land which fostered the change of fashion in the e^hth 
century. 
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Waning of Chinese Influence after 751* — By the middle of the 
century Arab conquest in the Bokhara-Samarkand area had become 
a serious threat to Chinese influence. Accompanied by intrigue, 
bloodshed, and political upsets, Islam came to the Oxus country which 
w"as drawrn Into the Sunnite-Shi*ite controversy. In the course of this 
struggle, the empire of the Western Turks yras broken up. Local bat¬ 
tles Involviug Arabs, Persians, Turks and the native population were 
fought bitterly by all factions. 

The Arabs with Turks and other allies met the Chinese in osmbat 
in 751 at Talas when Ziyad ben Salih al Khurar'i defeated Kao Hsien- 
chih and his Chinese expeditionary force. The Arabic hislonans 
claimed that 50,000 Chinese w^ere kilied and 20,000 taken prisoner^ 
but the Chinese records had given 30,000 as the number of the entire 
force. 

This marked the end of Chinese political domination in Bokhara, 
but she had left a lasting impression on its industry and culture. The 
people 

possessed everything in abundance, and were dependent for nothing on the pro¬ 
duce of other lands. Industry was undouhiedly developed under Chinese in Ali¬ 
enee ... The Arab conquerors found numerous Chinese products in the country, 
the sale of which must have decreased with the developmeiu of lotaJ iirdtustrics... 
The impre^ion made on the Muslims by the skill of the Chinese craftsmen 
evident froin the fact that subsequently the Arabs called all artistically worked 
vessels Chinese. 

This bKngs to mind the words of the Arab Abtl Zayd: " Of all the 
creatures of Allah, the Chinese have bauds most gifted in designing and 
fashioning things; for making all sorts of things, there is no pimple 
on earth who can do so weJJ as they. 

JVomadic and KAoresmmffs, — Nomadic tribes came to 

trade in the Samarkand-Bokhara country-side and bazaars. This 
trade 

T*™ of great importante, a kr^e quantity of cattle for daughter and of pack 
animals being obtained in this w^y. Trade with the settled people was indeed 
indispensable for the nomads, who received in this way clothing and grain^ 
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HefCp as in China and Russia^ tht nmnads themselves dreve their herds to the 
ffantier!S af the neighboring scttleinents withotit awaiting the arrival of caravans 
in Ihe steppes, . .. The Khoreimians (people of Ho-li-simi) bacame the chief 
lepresetitalives of the trading class in Khurasan; in everf city of that district 
they were to be met in considerable numbers, disting^iished from the local in- 
hnbitantSp as now, by thetr high fur caps. 

This gives us a clue as to the origin of men wearing high fur caps 
(Plates XIX and XX)- They must have come from theOxtis countryp 
near the AraJ sea, in the land close to the northeastern bonder of Per- 
siat in appearance they must have resembled the other Eastern Ira¬ 
nians, with their prominent noses and deep-set eyes. 

No doubt they, and the merchants of Samarkand and Bokhara^ 
were among theCaravanierswho carried their wares into China. 
The variety of it summons to the imagination all the color of Eastern 
trade. 

From ButdiJlri. soft fabrics, copper lamps^ Tabari ti&^ijes, horse girths*,, grreasep 
shcqj^ltina, oil for anoiiitiiig the tiMd. ,, From Khorezmia, sables, min,iv-er* 
ermines, and the fur of the steppe foxes, martens^ beav'crSp spoiled hares^ and 
gOAEs; also wax, arrowSf birch bark, high fur ^;a|]5^ tishglue, fish teeth, caslorciim* 
AmbeTp prepared hor^c hides, honey, hazd nuts^ falconSp swords, armor, khaJanj 
wood, Slavonic ^lavts^ sheep and cattle, grapes, ratsinis, almond pastry, sesame, 
fabrics of striped cloth, carpets, blanket doih^ satin for royal gifts and other 
fabrics, bows which only the strongerl could bend, cheese, yeast, fish, boots. 
From Samarkand is exported silver-colored fabrics and Samarqandi stuffs, 
large copper vessels, artistic gablets> tents, stirrups, bridle heads nnd straps ,,. 
satin which is exported to the Turks, and red fabrics, many silks and silken 
cloth, hazel and other nuts? from Fergldkaa and IsfTjib, Turkish slaves, white 
fabrics, arms, swords, copper and iron... From Turkestan^ horses and nmics. 
There is nothiiig to equal the meats of Bukhara, and a kind of melon called asb- 
sh^ (or ash-shHf), nor the bows of Khorezmia, the porcelains of Sh^, and the 
paper of Samarqandr 

Samarqand paper is of special importance in the history of civilization* 
According to Muslim accounts it was from Chinese craftsmen taken prisoner by 
ZiylLd in 751 that the Samarqandians learned how' to manufacture paper. . ‘ 
Toward the end of the tenth century Samarqand paper had already succeeded 
in entirely replacing papyrus and parchment in the Muslim countries. 

Of the melon export, Tha"alibi (active in the early eleventh century) 
speaks of the Khorezmian watermelons which were exported to the 
court of two ninth century caliphs in leaden moulds packed with 
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snow.They were, of course, going in a south-westerly direction, 
not to China, but it gives us a hint of the luxury and trading activity of 
the time. 

From Khorezmia in 751 an ambassador arrived in China to present 
black salt to the court. It was reported that those people alone of the 
Western nations attached oxen to carts, and their ” merchants ride in 
these vehicles to travel to various lands. ** Perhaps the Westerners 
with the oxcarts belong to that group (Plates XXI and XXII)- They 
fit well into the Eastern Iranian racial type, and look like traders of a 
lowly and bedraggled sort rather than eriTOys or dignitaries of impor¬ 
tance, They, and men in the high peaked hats seem to be indeed from 
the same land, as we would surmise from these references^ They must 
have penetrated far in a westerly direction, too, for a number of an¬ 
cient coins, and many silver bowb and dishes of the sixth to eighth 
centuries found in different parts of the basins of the Volga and Kama 
rivers were brought from Khorezm* ” 

Tribute from Kesh. — From Kesh (Che, modern Shahr-isabst in 
present-day South Uzbekistan) in 727, the local prince sent dancing 
girls and spotted leopards. It is noted in the T*ang annab that there 
was a great temple in the city, and each time they sacrificed to the 
god they offered a thousand sheep; each time before setting out to 
battle they implored the help of this god and then started out, 

T'ocAaristati. ™ Four hundred /i to the south in Tocharistan, vrere 
the Gates of Iron^ high in the mountains^ that separate two kingdoms. 
They serve as the pass between the Kashgar-darya valley and the Amu- 
darya through the Hissar range of the Qarategin mountains. Hsiian— 
tsang went that way and reported that his path was but a narrow risky 
trail; there were no inhabitants and little grass or water. Along the 
Gates of Iron on either side were high precipitous mountains. The 
rocks were of an iron color; when gates had been set up, they were 
strengthened with iron, and numerous small bells of cast iron were hung 
on them* The name it bears was giv-^en to the pass on account of its 
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impregrtabi^ naturep and the Turks took care to maintain it in that 
wayp for it allowed them to control all the traffic beDveen India and 
Central Asia. 

Description in the T'ang^ Aimaks. — The T"ang history reports that the popula¬ 
tion there is sedentary; there are few fids and many bo)* *s. They have loo.oOo 
soldiers in the elite guard. The king has the title of Jabgou. In 650 they sent 
to the court some big birds, sc^-en feet higK black in color, with feet like camels^ 
who wnlk with wings outstretched, and cover /j a day. They can swallow 
fire, nnd are generally called bird-camels (ostriches). In 705 the king sent his 
younger brother to the court to do homagep and he was kept in the bQd>guard. 

Diplomatic Exchange with China. — During the K'ai-yfian and 
T'ien-pao eras (713 to 755) various emissaries were sent. In 719 a 
high dignitary appean^ with a lion and a five^color parakeet* and a 
little later* another came wdth tw^o lions and two antelopes^ 

The emperor, rM:£:^ni2lnf that the envoy had come from far away to brl ng trib¬ 
ute, gave him a banquet, congratulated him, and made him a present of 500 
pieces of silk-.. Twa months later a message came from the king to the emper¬ 
or requesting that he be allowed to send a man profundly versed in astronomy 
and learned in the sciences. 

This was the Manichaean who w'as allowed to build a church in the cap¬ 
ital. 


Majiichaebm^ ^ —In regard to the spread of Manichadsm from that 
country von le Coq commented : 

The district of Tocharistan in Khorasan, in the neighborhood of Balkh, was for 
a long lime a stronghold of that sect. Manichaean ambassadjOTs from there 
succeeded, as early as ihe eighth centuryi in crossing China to the court of the 
King of the Uighurs and in converting this powerful prince to their religlan .^1 

In 7^9* from the s^me oountry* the mpiik Nan-t'o was sent with 
drugs; in 73S* a high dignitary arrived with gifts* products of the 
country; he was given a red fobCp a silver girdle, a purse for the insig¬ 
nia in the shape of a ftsh* and thirty pieces of silk* and then started 
on his way home. In 746, the king sent a present of forty 
Altogether* over a forty year period, Tocharistan sent horses* mules. 
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200 kinds of strange drugs, some sandalwood, precious red stones, and 
some glass. The gl^ brings to mind some of the handsome Syrian 
glass found to the south at B^am, Afghanistanj by the the French 
Delegation^ which is proof of its being brought into that area. 


Military Aid to China. — In the beginning of the Ch’ien-yuan era 
(75S to 759) the loyal ruler of Totharistan and nine other principalities 
sent soldiej^ across the long route to China to heip the Son of Heaven 
in his struggle with rebels in the Middle Kingdom. 

IVai/tdn. — Description of the Country^ that lies in one of the 
Great Valleys of the Western Pamir —^The people and king ofWakhan 
(Hu-mi), to the east of Tocharistan and formerly a part of it, also paid 
tribute to China. Of that land the T'ang history says: 

It Lfi a cold country, the ^mund freezes, aJid it is a rocky, s-ajidy country as 
well. They raise beans and graia; it 1$ a gCKjd place for trw and fruit, and 
eJtcttlent hmes. The people have eyes with gtecnish iri$es. In 720 the tm- 
peror g^ve the title of kin^ to the ruler; in 728 were sent pmducts of the country; 
in 750 the king himself came as an act of homage and brought gifts from hk 
homeland; he was given silks, as well as robes, belts with snyer nmameats, and 
be was retained as a member of the bodyguard. In 733, an ambassador nmved; 
he was given a banquet, made a general of the guard of the Left, and given 
seven gifts including a violet robe, a belt^ the purse for insi^a in the shape 
of a fish, and 100 pieces of silk. In 741, when a new kin^ ascended the throve, 
he came all the way to China to render homage, and was received with honor. 
A banquet was given for him, he was named a general in iho guard of the Left, 
and was given a violet robe and a golden girdle. In 749 and 75S (after iho 
defeat of tlie Chinese by the Arabs) the members of the royal house continued 
to go to China with tributCx mid on the last trip the king was given the Chinese 
name of Li. 

Hstian-tsang had gone through that country a hundred years 
earlier, and reported: 

These somber valleys and dangerous peaks are covered with eternal snow and 
Ice, atid a cold wind rages around them .. The forest tretiiarc f<rw and far be¬ 
tween, and dowers and fruit are mre. (J uat the pppiosi te of th* Eiis torical account)* 
On the other hand^ the soil praduees large quantities of onions, whence the Chi¬ 
nese name for Pamir, Ts'ung-lLng, Onion Mountains." H^tian-tsang also no- 
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t«i tint in ci?rtain parts of these vaJJey$ the inhabitants have eyes of greenish 
blue. Pdssibiy we have here the descript tans of some Pamir tribes who are 
nearly rdated to the ancient So^fdians.,. . 'Mn the middle of the Pamir valley 
i$ a Urge: lake (Lake Zorkol, or Victoria), situated in the center of the ti-orld . . . 
The basin of this lake lies excraordirtarily hi^h. Its waters are as pure and 
clear as a mirror, and no one has ever been able Eo sound their depths- They 
are blue^black in colorp and are sweet and pleasant to the taste. In their depths 
Jive dpgf-fish, and dragons, and tortoises. On the surface are ducts^ wild geese, 
and Ctnncs. of a large size are found tn the wild plains of the district, 

sciinetinies also in the swampy fields and on the sandy islands. 

/Cdpfia, Bdmiyd?iy and //addd —= South and west of thti 

Wakhan country, in the direction of Bactria and its former Hellenisttc 
civilization, lay KSpila^ Barniysm, Kabul and Hadda, all important 
sites for the study of Buddhist art. In those places^ where the ideas 
of India, Sassanian Persia, and the Grcco-Buddhist worlds met and 
fused to produce innagcs for the Buddhist pantheonp there still remain 
relics dating back to ancient days (See Appendix: II). These bear 
witness to the energy and faith that w^ent into the activity in the arts 
in that whole area. Thanks to archaeologists, especially those of the 
French Delegation to Afganistan^ we can see the remains in architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, painting and the minor arts which had a profound in¬ 
fluence on the oasis cities of Central Asia and on China itself. 


Caravan Trade. — Fmm northwest India through this very country, 
and thence across the trade routes to the Middle Kingdom, the bearers^ 
of Buddhist doctrine and Buddhist images had made their way- 

Description in T'ang History. — The T'ang history gives us an 
idea of what China knew of these lands; of Zabulistan it saidi 

To the east is K^plla, to the northeast is Bibnij-in, which are both 400 It away, 
to the south arc the Hindus, and to the west, Persia*,, The king hv^ in the city 
of Gazoa. There arc many plsuiti of '^curcuma Jonga or saffron, and dian- 
thus superbtis. Tfic fields are irrigated by bubbling streams. The people 
are a mixture of Turks, Kapiians, and TocbarlaiiiS. In 710 an envoy wa^ sent 
to China to offer homalfe; in 720 the Son of Heaven conferred the tltJc gf king 
on the ruler. During the T*ien-pao era (742 to 755) diis kingdom rendered 
honiafc and carried gifts to the court many times. 

Bamiyan [Fan-yen-na) is a cold country; the people Ih-e in caves**. There 
are four or five big dties. A river flows north and empties into the Oxus. In 
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62f this counlry sent an tq offer homage to the coun. In 65S 

the city of Lo-lan was made the seat of govemment for the Sie-fong districtp 
itnd the king of Pe was given title of governor and given charge of the military 
ai^irs of the five districts in that area. From that moment on the couatry 
never ne^ected to pay homage and oficr gifts. 

This constant $ejxcltngf of caravans to China from the early seventh 
century, explains^ I believe, how the arts of north-eastern Afghanbtan 
could be well known in China, and help to bring a marked change in 
style of Buddhist and secular art in the Celestial Empiren 

Famous for its t^vo colossal rock-cut Buddhas and its many mon¬ 
asteries, Bamiyan was described by several Chinese pilgrims, Hsuan- 
tsang had said: 

it is in thp midst of the Slumy Mountains, and its inhabiunits taking advantage 
of the mountains and defiles had thtir towns in strong places. 'Fhc capitil, 
which was built on a steep bank and across a defik, had a steep cliff on iig north 
side and was six or seven /i in length. The country was very cold^ it yielded 
early wheat, had little fmlt or flowers, but had good pasturage for sheep and 
horses. The people had harssh mde ways; they mostly wore furs and serges, 
which Were qf local origin. Their written Language, their popular institutiottS, 
and their enrreney were tike those of Tokharistan, and they resembled the people 
of that country in appearance but differed from them in their spoken language. 
In honesty of disposition they were far above the ncighburing countries^ and they 
made offerings and paid reverence ^i^th perfect sincerity to all Buddhist holy 
objects. Traders coming and going on business^ whether the gods show favor¬ 
able omens or exybii sinister manifestations, pay worship (seek religious me¬ 
rit), 

If traders from Bimiyan are represented by the makers of the Chi¬ 
nese figurines^ they must be like the other mountain folk of the Afghan 
type, who might have worn furs and wool even in China. 

The colossal statues of the Buddha, one about 175 feet high, and 
the other about 120 f^t high, still are to be seen in the cliff that rises 
above the valley* Each in its huge niche looks like a giant key-hole 
surrounded by smaller openings which honeycomb the mountain; the 
smaller openings lead to chambers and temples used by the monks in 
the local religious foundations. 

Relations with China, ^— KapTla^ ancient seat of kings, had been 
known in China in the Sui period as Ts'ao, The T'ang records report: 
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It is warin and hum id;; the men there ride elephants; they follow the law of 
the Buddha. In 619 the kingf sent an Ambassador to bring' tribute consisting 
of a belt studded lAith jewels, some rods c^-stal, gbas objects (again reminding 
us of the finds at B^ramn not far away) and a golden clasp and some wine. 
From 637 to 649 they sent famous horses,.* In 719 an ambassador arrived 
with an astronomical text, magic formiilae, and mysterious drugs. In 745 
the emperor approved the king^s son succeeding to the throne, making him king 
of KlipTia and he, in turn sent to China some silken dancer's mats. 

la 753 an ambassador came to offer homage and gifis.43 

Dancer's mats had been sent from Mi (Maimargh) in 718,^^ mats 
of Persian design, and we tan see how they were used in the Paradise 
scenes of the Tun-huang caves, where Hindu dartcem with floating 
scarves perform on small oval or oblong mats before the assembled 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. One is conscioiis of the strong influence 
of India on all Chinese arts relating to Buddhism; dance forms, espec¬ 
ially, demonstrate the difference between religious and secular taste, 
for it was the violent acrobatic dance of the Hu-hsiian which amused 
Chinese courtiers and commoners alike, rather than the sinuous grace 
of the Hindu style of temple dancing, 

Hsiian-tsang's Description. — Hsuan-tsang had been impressed by 
the products of the country* and by the uncouth w^ays of thelocal people. 
After describing the location of the capital, the ancient summer resi¬ 
dence of kings, he said: 

11 yielded various cereals, and fruit and limber, and exceltent torses and i^ffron; 
many rare commodities frotn other regions were collected in this country'; its 
climate was cold and ’H'indy; the people w"ere of rude, violent dispositton, used 
coarse vulgar languagCp and married in a miscellaneous manner.,. For inner 
clothing they wore woolen doth and for their outer garrnents skins and serge. 
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Their goldi silver, and small copper coins differed in style and appcafance 
from those of other countries. The king... was an intelligent, courageous 
fitan, and Jiis power cjctend^^ over more tJian ten of the neighboring lands; 
he was a bene violent ruler and an adherent of Buddhism. He mnide every year 
n silver image of Buddha cighteeii feet high... and he gave liberally to the 
needy and to widows and widowers. There were above loO monasteries with 
more than 6,000 moots who were chiefly Mah^yflnists; the stupas and monas¬ 
teries were lofty and spacious and kept in goad order. Of Deva-temples there 
were some tens^ and above 1,000 followers iivduding those who wear WTenihs 
of skulls as head omamcnlSr 

TKis reminds us of the many times that Kiplsa had been taken 
over by foreigners in the numerous invasions of its history in the Greco- 
Parthian eraSp and later; the Hcphthalites had established themselves 
there in the second half of the fifth century. KushanSp Romans^ Hindus 
and Huns had played their parts in the unfolding drama of this summer 
retreat; it is small wonder that the Chinese monk was struck by the 
polj'glot people who married in a miscellaneous manner. The 
king, at least, was a superior man and an ardent Buddhist. 


Hindu Cults. — It is significant, also, that Hsiian-lsang mentions 
foliow^ers of popular Hindu cults, the skull wearers and their Deva- 
temples. Here he had come to India proper^ to the land where the gentle 
teaching of the Buddha w^as beginning to lose its hold on the populace, 
and the ancient gods of terror and violence, gods who required propiti¬ 
ation and utter adoration, spells and incantations, would increase in powder 
within the next few centuries. 

After staying in Xapisa for some months he continued his journey 
eastward through a very mountainous region to Lan-po (Lampaka)^ 
which had, on the north, the snow mountains, and on the other side, 
black ranges. He noted that it produced upland rice and sugar-cane, 
but little fruit. The climate was mild, with little frost and no snow, 
the inhabitants were easy-going and very musical, but ptisillanimoiis 
and deceitful, ugly and ill-manneredj their clothing was made chiefly 
of cotton, and they dressed well. He found about ten monasteries there, 
mostly of the Mahay^a sect, but there W'ere also many temples and 
adherents of Hindu faith. A Brahmin from the Lampa country w'as 
reputed to have gone to China^ and^ in the year A.D. 700* assisted in 
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the translation from Sanskrit into Chinese of a treatise of magical invo¬ 
cations. 

The pilgrim continued his travels in a southeasterly direction across 
a mountain range to the K^ar, another dependency of Kapl^ar Again 
he reported that the country was surrounded on all sides fay high moun¬ 
tains, and that the climate was mild, with grain and fruit prospering 
in that locaJe. In contrast to his unfavorable description of the Lam- 
paka people, he noted that here they were of good character, courageous, 
thrifty, reverencing the Buddha, and having little faith in other relig¬ 
ious systems. Some two // to the east was a marvellous stone slupa 
over 300 feet high, adorned with beautiful sculpture, said to have been 
built by the Emperor Asoka centuries before; on feast days there were 
showers of flowers which caused it to be called the Flower Stupa; it 
was regarded with great reverence, as were the other famous rnonuments 
in the area most of them associated with the miracles or relics of the 
historical Buddha who had actually been there. 

Hadda Stupas and Sculpture. — It is significant that he speaks 
of the great stone stupas which still remained in his time, for it is near 
Nagarahara, eight kilometers to the south, that he reported a won¬ 
der-working stupa which could be shaken by the touch of a finger at 
Hi-lo, or (modern Jelalabad). Perhaps this was the unsteady 

ruin of a great structure which had been damaged by the Hephthalites 
who w'ent sw^eeping through this holy place of Buddhism in 531, destroy¬ 
ing many of the i,ooQ religious buildings which had been seen there 
some hundred years earlier by Fa-hsicn, Hoping to find some evidence 
of these, the French excavators brought to light fragments of architec¬ 
tural details, and figures in stucco, some 13,000 to 16,000 of them* 
divided tvciw betw'cen the Musee Ounnct and the local museum in 
Kabul. It w^as the most exciting contribution in the study of Greco- 
Euddhist art that they could hav'c hoped for; instead of more carved 
slabsj interesting but somewhat lifeless, such as had been known be¬ 
fore by students of Gandhara art, they brought to light many exquisite 
figures in stucco that are endowed with the vigor and individuality 
of a great school of sculpture. 
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There axe devata^ of the Hindu style^ graceful a^ dancing girls^ 
and there are demons a^ hideous as anything dreamed of by Gothic 
carvers^ wise old Brahmins and cherubic worshippers, Apollonian youths^ 
and barbarians with drooping moustaches, flat-nosed men of Mongolian 
type, high-bom rajahs, the humble servant of Gautama in the episode 
of the Departure from the Palace, and the lovely wife of the prince — 
all were designed by men of great perception and skill. 

Influence of the Hadd^ School on Chinese Figurines. — Hercp I 
suggest, we have the predecessors of our foreigners among the Chinese 
figurines. Similar in scale, in casting technique (though unglazed), 
vitally interested in racial types and individuals, we have a possibie 
source for the inspiration which wrought a marked change in Chinese 
funerary sculpture in the pne-T^ang eras. Though earlier Chinese 
figures were fine in their simplicity of form^ and sometimes their engag¬ 
ing humor, it is obvious that both in concept and modelling technique 
changes had come even in the Northern Wei period - a time contem¬ 
porary with the greatest activity at Hadd^l certainly the interest 
in foreigners was outside the mainstream of Chinese development, 
and much more akin to the Hellenistic-Roman legacy of Afghanistan 
and northwest India* As Maud Gubiand put it: ** It is at Hadda 
that the taste for representing barbarians, which was so much a part of 
Hellenistic art^ has inspired real masterpieces. ** Both she and Row¬ 
land stress the survival of the HelJenistic tradition in Hadda and Taxila 
in the very use of stucco as a material for sculpture, and the interest 
in the portrayaJ of emotion and personality- Thanks to the historical 
records and accounts of travelers* we can provide the background for 
their transfer to the Far East; in fact, we can see the steps of that 
journey in the remains discovered by archaeologists in the Central 
Asiatic sites. 

Influence Carried to China by Caravan Trade and Missionaries, — 
As we have noted, proverbs stiil current in Turfan are identical with 
those that occur in Afghanistan, and we may presume that the ac¬ 
tive caravan trade with China w'ould have allowed the small images» 
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even the traJned craftsmen, to ^o from one country to another. We 
know, of course, of the constant exchange of idea^ among Buddhists 
in India^ Afghanistan, Central Asia^ and China, and the desire on the 
part of the believers outside of India to seek true knowledge and direc¬ 
tions for art production in the land of the historical Buddha. 

One can easily trace the march of Hellenism to the Far East^ From 
Taxila and Gandhara^ under the Kushans^ to Khotan and the other 
cities of the southern trade route that were also under the Kushan rulcp 
there was a natural flow of motifs and manners of representation. Por¬ 
trait types are to be found in both locales which are similar ethnically, 
with big noses and long moustaches. The method of porErapng hair 
as a mass, or a frovrn as a series of lines and furrovi's, or teeth showing 
between parted lips, are common to both, as are methods of drapery 
treatment, 

The sculptors and painters of the northern trade route cities, 
generally working at a later date (sixth, seventh^ and eighth centuries 
A.D.), W'ere no less influenced by Northivestem India and Afghanistan. 
In sculpture, especially, one may find the " belated antiques” among 
the figures published by vonLeCoq, Grunwedel, Stein, Pelliot and 
Hackin. The method of castlfig from moulds tended to preserve the 
Greco-Roman characteristics which had come earlier from Taxi I a, 
HaddS, B^ram-KSpHa^ Bamiyan, and FondukLstan. The very choice 
of Hercules, of Yaksas which resemble Silenus or demons in 
agony and the Buddha with drapery derived from the Hdlenistic 
w-orld - all of these indicate the steady transfer of ideas and methods 
toward China. The reliefs and fragments from Tumshuq, Kucha, 
Qizih Qarashahr, Shortshuq, Turf^ and even Tun-huang, w-ould have 
been very differerit had not a powerful tradition stemmed from Taxila, 
Gandhara, Had^a, and the Ganges valley. 
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Even our non-Buddhist Chinese figurines were affec^;ed^ I suggest» 
hy this more majestic religious art. Almost all of the ** Westerners 
look as they do because the native skill of the Chinese craftsman was 
stimulated by ideas outside of his own heritage. The lips parted in a smile 
which shows the teeth (Plate XXIX). the curly hair portrayed as a 
mass of ringlets (Plate XXIII) the exaggerated scowl, the eyes express^ 
ing a state of emotion (Plate XXXVIII) the detailed representation of 
ethnic type and costumcn are l<^acies^ all of them, from the Greco- 
Roman world and India which came to China by way of the trading 
cities and caravan routes and holy precincts of Buddhist communities. 

/fuifa and Hindu on Ckimse Art. — There are thus 

some pure Hindu elements, as well as the Greco-Buddhist contributions, 
to be found in the figurines^ Occasionally we see a bare torso of the 
Gupta type^ the use of the dhoti doth or other drapery common to 
the hot laud of India, and of course the necklaces, bracelets and anklets 
which were more in vogue there than any other part of the Asiatic main¬ 
land (Plates XXIV and XXV). Though some of the jewerly worn 
by the Hadda figures was not Indian in origin, as Ejostovtzeff comments. 

The Gcnuis of the Flowers at ^adiUa wean? a iiexkLapc which the exact dupli¬ 
cate of ^me at Palinyrar Many Ifadda heacb show a maTkcd rc5C tut lance to 
those of Palmyra and much Of the jewelry of the Candha 4 -aci fibres is dose to 
Palm^rap which woeSd snjpport M, Foucher's theory that Hadda sculpturr is 
early a$ Jl-lll Centuries A.P,, and the classic infiucnce penetrated there by 
the intermediary of the caravan trado of the I^Jl ccncitrics, 

The darker skin of India seems to have interested some of the Chinese 
image makers; one supposes at times thai they were confused by the 
the dark-skinned people, for they did not clearly distingubh betu'cen 
Hindus, Negroes and Malays. 

In Buddhist temple banners, as well as on the chapel walls, the 
Chinese artists portrayed them as attendants to elephants and lions, 
the vehicles of Samantabhadra and Mafljuirj, two important Bodhi- 
sattvas in the Buddhist hierarchy. A similar dusky youth with 
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curly hair and thick lips, hare torso and Hindu jewerly, h included in 
the pain tings of the meeting between Mahjusri and or 

Sakyamuni and Prabhutarama, For other examples in pottery* 
see Hentze, and Schmidt. Some of them are drummer-boys; the 
position of the hands tvould suggest that, and they were so painted on 

the walJs of theTun-huang caves; the Hindu drum 
pended from the neck, and thednjmmer headed a procession with danc¬ 
ing steps. 

The K’un-lun; May have Represented Hindus or Javanese. — 
Indi\‘:Ediial T’ang authors had used the adjective ** K^un-Iun—nu.^^ In 
the C/iiu T*ang Sku there was the remark: *'The people living to the 
south of Lfn-yi have woolly haJr and black skin and are commonly 
known as K’un—lun. ” In this instance the geographic location was 
in the Sianx-Cambodia area. In the Nsin T^ang S/mt for the year 
813 it w'as noted that: "The land of Ho—ling (Java) presented four 
Scng-ch"! slaves, which points to the South Seas. 

Lin-yi is identified as being another name for Champa (Annajn) 
by Kuwabara®^ but he xvould include all of the countries inhabited 
by Malay tribes. The K^un-lun arc associated with Malaya in the mid¬ 
eighth century of the Southern lands by Chien-chen. K"un-lun lin- 
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gTjistically corresponds to Lin-jHp and Lin-yi geographically corresponds 
to Champa “ according to Rolf Stein. 

References to the K"un-Iun in Chinese Texts. — Dr. Goodrich^ com¬ 
menting on Professor Chang's article*^ listed seven places which might 
have been the land of the K'un-iun: (i) several islands in the ** Inde 
Transgangetiqtie " and Indonesia; (2) Pulo Condore; (3) Culao Canij 
to the southeast of Tourane; (4) Champa, ancient Cambodia, Burma, 
and the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Java: (S) the Kingdom of 
Nanchaoj (6) a town Ln Kuangsi; (7) part of the coast east of Africa 
near Madagascar and the great African island itself. He now ^rces 
with Rolf Stein that Champa is the land indicated. He notes that 
G. Ferrand states that Negroes were sent to theT^ang court in A.D. 724, 
coming from the kingdom of Palembang, and that they could have been 
African Negroes imported there from Sumatra. It is Interesting aiso 
that the Chinese term and aanggi or janggi arc identical, janggi 

appearing in a Javanese inscription of A.I>. S60. 

Comparison with Contemporary Art of India, Annam. Cambodia, 
and Java. — Comparing the Chinese figurines with Ajanta murals of 
the Gupta period in India has proved to be of little help in solving thb 
vexing problem; there are dark-skinned people galore, but the shapes 
of head, the hair, eyeballs, noses and mouths arc unlike our attendants. 
A f™ in the story of the furious elephant, bear some resemblance. 
Even the seventh and eighth century sculpture of Annam^^ is disap- 
pointingj for it is obvious that the Cham foreheads are broader, the brows 
less arched, and the lips, though full, are quite horizontal in line. A 
study of the sculpture of southern India, the land of the Dravidiansj 
proved to be no more rewarding. It is in Java, at Prambanan in 
eighth century reliefs that 1 have found the closest similarity in features 
and curly hair. This is especially interesting in view of the active 
trade with Java, and the reference to the importation of Javanese slaves 
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to China in 313* and the use of the term " janggim a Javanese 
inscription of 36 o. 

In Chao Ju-kua^s Fafi CAtA (Information about Barbarians) 
there is one section which says: 

The Lind of the K'un-lun Tseng-ch'i U situated tm the shure* ef the Southwestern 
Sea behind a screen of hifg'e islands , *. the {products of the land corisist af ele^ 
phant tusks and rhinocoi^os hotn$. To the west there is an island peopled with 
savages whose cornplejcEon is like black lacquer ajid whose hair resembles wrig¬ 
gling tadpoles. They arc captured by usLig food as bait, and are sold at great 
profit to the Arabs as slaves. The Arabs entrust them with their keys, knowing 
they w'iU be faithful because they have no kith nor kin. 

Seng-ch^i and Ts*eng-ch*i were often identified with Zanzibar (Zinj 
of Cosma’s Topographia ChristianaL, the Zaghibar of Marco Polo, ex¬ 
plained as Region of the Blacks”). The Arabs gave the name Zan¬ 
zibar to the portion of East Africa stretching from the Juba River to 
Cape Delgado, "I We have noted, however, that Seng-ch'i slaves 
were sent specifically from Java in the ninth contury. 

Negroes in China, —The Negro slaves of the T'ang dynasty wore 
imported into China by the Arabs. In that connection, Chang says 
that there was a revolt in 869 in the Eastern Caliphatej near Basra, 
where Negro slaves w^orked in the salt mines; the rebellion lasted fifteen 
yeara^ which would imply a large number of them. In the novels 
written during the T'ang dynasty there is frequent mention of For¬ 
eigners who sell K"iin-lun slaves, w hich are Africans^ tsot the Negritoes 
of the Malay Peninsula,In discussing imports in the T"ang period, 
Latourette says: Ivory, incense, copper^ tortoise shell and rhinoceros 
horn came in. It seems probable that Negro slaves were brought by 
the Arabs into China. ” 

Confusion in the Chinese Mind between Hindus and Negroes. — 
In the Buddhist banners and murals, as well as among the %tirine5> 
the racial identity of the dark boys is difficult, perhaps because of this 
very confusion in the Chinese mind. In unglazed figures, the skin 
pigment was sometimes dark blue, at other times black or brown; glazed 
figures are brown or even dark green* 

Chang. Op. cil,* p, 

IbttL, p. 43. 

Ibid., p. 44. 

Latou^ette^ K. TAc CAfVj/ftf, TJtrir Cui/ur^. New York, 1^6. 

p. 205 . 



Hindu Cast lime. — The torso, neckkce^ bracelets, and ankiets 
correspond to images of this period in India or Java, and the draping 
of the cloth through the legs may be seen in Hindu costume today, but 
the heads are sometimes fairly dose to Greco-Roman types ’with curly 
hair. In the paintings, thick red lips, contrasting strongly with gleaming 
white teeth remind us of our portrayals of Negroes in our own times, 
and the easy gait, big feet, and happy smile, the sense of rhythm, the 
eyes roiling up in ecstasy at the sound of music, seem to be Negro or 
Javanese rather than Hindu, Wherever they came from, the drummer 
boys^ grooms for elephant and lion, or dancer at the head of a procession, 
are the gayest companions for the departed spirit in the T'ang tomb. 


China's Political Relations with India. Descriptions of North. 
India. — Most of the historical reports of Hindus in China concern men 
of high rank or great learning, rather than grooms or musicians^ Many 
envoys from Uddiy^na and Kashmir must ha^'^e been seen at the court, 
for at one time* after 642* both places were under Chinese suzerainty 
when their kings became vassals of T'ang T'ai-tsung. Of Uddiyana 
the annals say: 

It is a mounUiTiDus muntry. It ridi in goSd, iron, rice, and vnneyards. The 
people are weakling and liars. They excel in the magic arta. In 642 the king- 
sent an envoy with an offering of camphor. During the K'al^yOan period, in 
yio, the einperorsent ambassadors 10 the kings of U^l^jy^ifui, Khottal and Yiisin 
^-ith brevets of investiture aa a nisvrk of favor for ihcir loyalty to Chijia at a 
time when the Arabs were seeking to win them 

Description by HsCian-tsang. — Hsqan-^tsang visited both Uddi¬ 
yana and Kashmir, he did not find the former place congenial, for it 
was a hotbed of Tantrism (studies in sorcery, magic charms and rituab) 
so he continued on his journey east%vard to a more appealing land. 
He climbed heights abounding in precipices, crossed a bridge of iron, 
and after going a thousand Ji\ reached the kingdom of Chia-shih-mi-lo 
(Kasmir or Cashmere}, of which he said^ 

It h:is a drcumferencfr of more than 7,csoo // surrounded by hi^h steep moun- 
tiins over which thert wen? narrow difhcuk ^Jid the country hadalwayi 

been irnprcguablc .,. The district w*a5 rich agriculture^jy, and produced nbun- 
daLnt fruit^i and. Iloweii^p it yielded also horses of the diragoa stock, pa-ffrioa, letises 
H,Tid tnediciiuil plants. The climate Wi-as very cold in season wHh much snow 


Gruusset. //Isi. rExirfnu Ori^ni. p,. 26S. 

ChavAfmes. p, 128-9. 
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and little wnd. The people wore »en^ and cotton; they were volatiJe and timid, 
bein^ protected by a dragon they crowed over their neie-hboiTi: they nwre gtjodl 
looHng but deceitful; they were fond of learning and had a faith which embraced 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy (i,e. Buddhism and other religions). There wen? 
mote than too Buddhist rnonasterics, and four Afoka stupas each containing 
some of the bodily relks of the Buddha. ■) 

When Hsiian.—tsang approached the citpital, Pravarapura, the present 
Srinagar* the King of Kashmir, with his whole court, came to meet 
him. 

The road was covered with parasols and standards, and the whole route was 
strewn with flowers and drenched in perfumes. To honor his guest the Indian 
monarch spread before him on the ground an immense q uan lily of flowers. Then 
he begged him to mount an elephant, and walked in his train. The next day, 
after a feast in the p-ilace, the rajah invited Hs0aA~ts3ng to begin discourses on 
the difhciilt points in the doctrine. 

Description in T'atig Annals. — The T’ang history gives much 
the same description of the people and the country, and stresses the 
close political relationship betivecn the Middle Kingdom and this land 
so far away, in the mid-seventh and early eighth centuries; the imperial 
decree conferring the title of kmg on the ruler in 72O is noted, and his 
gift to China of drugs from the Hu country. On the death of this king, 
his son sent an ambassador assuring the emperor of his loyalty, with 
his troops ready to serve the Chinese in time of need. “ Beside that, " 
he Wrote, 

“ I should like to enret a sanctuary in honor of the Celestial Khan at the Dro* 
gon L.ake and be asked to be invested as king. The fiiactionaries of the 
court of state ceremodcs translated this request to infonn the emperor of it. 
An imperial decree ordered a banquet be given for the ambassador in the main 
hall of the palace, and that he be given presents in abundance; he was gi%'en 
the brevet of investiture for his king. From thU time on.-offieial tribute was 
constantly brought in from Kashmir, 

In 733i 

The king of Kashmir sent a wise and holy man to make offerings and give an 
address. He u-os invited to a banquet given in one of the palace rooms by royal 
decree; he was given 500 pieces of gouse. and after several days, sent back to his 
country with the title of iavestlture for ihenea- king who succeeded his brother. 


') Watters, Op. cit., p. sGi. 

•J Grousset, Fiwtfirps. p. [I4>j6> 

^1 Chavonnes. Documents, p. 166^67. 

<r) Chavaitncs. Noia AdditionntlUi. p. 55. 



As late as 75^, well after the defeat of the Chinese by the Arab^j there 
is retarded the arrival of a Buddhist monk from Klpi^a, named Praj- 
na, a monk from Central Asia^ and another from Kashmir, who came 
to offer homage^ They were weU received and given honorary titles. 

Hsuan-tsang passed throughTaxila, then a dependency of Kashmir. 
He said that it had a fertile soil and bore good crops, with floAving 
Streams and luxuriant vegetation' the climate Avas geniah the people, 
who were plucky# w^cre adherents of Buddhism. Though the monas¬ 
teries were numerous, many of them Avere desolate# and the monks* 
few in number, AA'ere MahSyanists^ " The remains of monuments at 
Taxila are of great significance in the study of Greco-Buddhist art- 


Politica] Ties A^'ith China, — Chinese political inffuencc penetrated 
Into India more deeply than the vales of Kashmir* There are notices 
of the late seventh and early eighth century exchanges between rulers 
of various small kingdoms there and the Chinese emperors. In 692, 

The King of East India, the Kin|f of West tndiar the Kingf of South Indi^r and 
the Kin|f of CenEtal India, and the King of Kuch^ all came to render homage 
and make ofiTeringgi: in 710 - +. ihe kingdom of South India, the Tibetans, and 
the kingdoms of ZabuUstan and K&ptia all sent ainbas^adors to carry products 
of their countries as tribute; In 720, the King of South India, Sri Narasimha 
Potavarman {mler of Kanei, or ConjeeveraEn southwest of Madra^)^ pm* 
posed to use bis Ai^ar elephants and hi 5 cavalry to punish the Arabs, the 
Tibetans and others. He asked also that a name be given to his army. The 
empwror praised hETn warmly, and named his army “ The Army \HTiich Cherishes 
Virtue be had erected a temple in honor of Chinn, and asked the emperor 
for an inscription giving a name to thh temple; tJie emperor thereupon caused 
a calUgnsphcr to write “That Uliich Rewards Virtueand sent it to the king 
who placed it In front of the temple which <MiriinerriQTated the blessings come 
from China, In the same year, an ambassador had gone to court to render 
homage and carry tribute, and careful pincis had to be made for his safe return. 
He was given a flowered robe of silk, a golden girdle, a purse for the insignia 
in the shape of a fish, and the seven objects, and started oti hts way. Three 
ruonlhs later a Chinese Ambassador was sent to iaouthem India to confer by 
brevet the Eitk of King on 5 ri rfarasiepha PotaA-arman. ^1 

Indian Influence on Chinese Secmlar Art* — We recognize the 
profound influence exerted on Chinese religious thought and philosophy 
by India, and we can see quite clearly the equally strong impact of 


*1 Ghavannes. p. 

VVattem. Op. clt., p. 240. 

Rowland- Op. cit., in Appendix IT. 

*> ChaA^anneSr AWj p. 24, 44 5* 
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Indian forms on Chinese religious art. In the realm of secular art there 
are other traces, and I suggest that one of them, the motif of the duck 
or goose (hariisa) with a small branch or asoka Jeaf in his mouth, be¬ 
came enormously popular in the T'^ang period. In the early Buddhist 
carvings of the stupas of Mathura, SanchJ, Bodhgaya and AmarSvatf, 
the motif was included perhaps as a part of the Hamsa Jataka; the 
birds were also moon symbols* In the secular art of B^ram» carvings 
in bone and ivory attest the appeal of the bird and flower design 
outside the confines of India proper, and mark a stepping stone m its 
advance across Central Asia into China, It is entirely possible that 
painters of India transferred it directly to China, for there is a rare illu¬ 
minated manuscript among others discovered by Sir Aurel Stem in 
the Tun-huang hoard, a gigantic scroll, Buddhist text^ in upright 
Gupta scriptt likely to have reached Tun-huang through Tibet on the 
Nepalese side- It is quite distinct in style from the more conven¬ 
tionalized Sassanian birds with strands of poarU in their beaks (Fig. 13)^ 
both were known in China, but this is thoroughly Indian in its roundness 
of form, greater naturalness, and impression of vitality and life, as com¬ 
pared to the Persian formality, angularity, and heraldic balance. 

In textile design they may be compared in as actually 

used in a gown, a lady donor in cave 74 Tun-huang, w^ears one using 
the motif in a handsome fabric. In the Shosoiti collection in Japan, 
consisting of the many art objects collected by the Emperor Shomu 
before 750, and dedicated in the Todai-ji in 756, there are a variety 
of things ornamented with \'ariations of the d^ign, most of them Chi- 
nese in workmanship or inspiration - a bronze mirror, a lacquered 
hide box with gold and silver inlay and an octagonal box of tortoise 


Marshall. SiV J, Anntial kepert, 1912'ij^ Arcbacol-ogical Survey of Jndia, 
Calcutta^ 1916. pt IX in part I; Bachiiofer* L. J^arfy IfiJiair Scfi/fi/iire. PariSn 
1929. vol. II, pL L 13. 

“J Hackin, J. p. 30. 

HackJiip J". ^^ Op. cit., pis. XLIX, 127^ LXV, 19^ 

ajid 204; LXIXj 215-6, and tcacc p, 14^ 17 and 16. 

*) Stem. S^riadta. vd. ll, p. 914, referring to ’V'ol. IV, pi. CXLVl, cb. c. 
coL See Fig- J3. 

Slein. SMiiJiii. voL IV, pis. CXV* di. 00359 b, and ch. 009, from So^ 
diana or atiother Fasitrn Iranian fiiie* and CXUI, CXIV, cli. 00304 a and rh, 00J03, 
probably of Chinese workmanship. 

PeUfcot. Op- dl., vi>i. tlL pi. CXXXV. 

Harada, J., of iAr/m^rta/ /A/Tolcyo^ 1929, 

voL Ik p]. aS- 

®J Ibid., v<jL VI 11, pi. 39- 
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shell over gold leaf, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. a crimson ivory 
footrule, a painted box®* and a box with painting in gold and silver 
on a blue ground (Plate XXVI). 

This is offered as another indication of China’s eager acceptance 
of '* western ” ideas and motifs ; the ancient Red Bird, symbol of the 
South, nearer the pheasant or peacock in natural form, had entered 
into Chinese art in the Late Chou period, and continued from that time 
on to occupy a place of prime importance in textiles, mirrors, architec¬ 
tural motifs, and jen'dry. The duck and goose had not figured so 
widely in these arts nor even in minor arts practiced by craftsmen 
making gaming boards, trinket boxes, and rulers, until the sophisticated 
T'ang ladies and gentlemen were ready for the beautiful motifs coming 
from other lands. These motifs soon took on the linear grace of the 
native Chinese st)'le. 

Indian Influence on Chinese Costume. — In the latter half of the 
eighth century, under the Emperor Su-tsung (756 to 762), his guards 
were dressed as Lokapala, the Guardians of the Four Directions, which 
had come into Chinese thought and art with the popular acceptance of 
Buddhism. ** No doubt most of the fierce guardians placed in the T'ang 
tombs were intended to represent supernatural spirits, but some of them 
may be “ The Emperor's Ow*n ** in their fashionable eighth century dress. 

Perhaps some of the Chinese skill w ith flow ers was increased by the 
active trade with India, for it is reported that, “ the transcendent 
beauty of the azaleas wrbich Yin the magician caused to bloom out of 
season, was due to a drug w*ith which the roots had been treated by 
a foreign Buddhist priest. *' 

The Southern Trade Route. Khotan. — Much of that trade, 
especially in the early days, may well have come through the Southern 
Trade Route into China, for there are many monuments in Yarkand 
and Khotan which bear the marks of Indian culture, just as there are 
recollections, too, of Sassanian and Greco-Roman influence in the 
southern oases. 


Ibid., pi. 61. 

“J Ibid., vol. Vli pi 56 h 
Ibid., %'0l. IX, pi. 15+ 

Ibid., pL 6. 

Wieger. TexUj /Hsi, p. i44&^ 
Edwards. Op. ciL, p. jOp 
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The People, —- In the land now desolate and covered bjr desert 
sand, there had been flourishing settlements, filled with people who 
loved merriment and music and the joys of life. Sir Aurel Stein and 
other explorers foimd remnants of that old civilization which point 
to another Interesting and unique group of people living to the West 
of China. According to their own legends, the kingdom of Khotan 
w-as founded by a band of exiles from India and expatriates from south 
China, 

Whatever their actual origin may have been, both India and China 
have played dominant roJes in their culturaJ development. Their phys¬ 
ical characteristics studied by Joyce and based on data procured by 
Stein indicates an absence of Mongolian traits and a dose correspond- 
ence to the Galchas of the Pamirs who are fairly pure representatives 
of Lapouge's Homo Alpinus, and certainly of Caucasian stock. To their 
race belong the mountain tribes settled in the high valleys behvoen the 
Hindu Kush on the south, and the Alaj on the north, who speak closely 
allied Eastern Iranian dialects. Tibetan elements may have come in 
at a later time. 

I find, through the study of local sculpture and painting, that 
another type must have been prevalent there; it is characterised by a 
loWj receding forehead (which recalls the fashion of flattening the head 
at birth, mentioned earlier), eyes wide apart with bulging eyeballs, a 
relatively flat nose with flaring nostrils, thick lips, and a round^ chin. ^3 
These same features I have noted among several of the figurines 
(Plates XXVIT, XXVIII, and XXIX). 

Political Ties wdth China. — As early as the first century A.D., 
Khotan, Or Yu-t’ien* is mentioned in the Chinese records as a place of 
some political importance, and it was in 7 j that Pan Ch^ao, leader 
of the Chinese forces, brought the king to submission and established a 
Chinese garrison there. Within the next century, its political fortunes 
were allied to those of the Kushans. 


Stttrt. Sir Ar ANmfjt JCAofaff. Oxford, 1907, 2 V0I54 and TAtf 
Jiams if/ /CAotaif. London, 1903. 

Stein. Afidetf/ p. 144. 

Ibid., pi. XLirhY,0030; pL XLV, B. ooi.h, f; pL LIV^ D. 1J34; pL LVh 
P, vl S.; voL iV, pi. CXKKIX, ky 10DI-2; pi, CXXVl, ta. 00^.; Montelh 

G&sta, “ Sv'en Hedin^s Archaeological Collect Ipn from Khotan. ” In EfifFEA Bul¬ 
letin n. 7 Stockholm^ 1935. p]. tit, 4c:^ pis. IX, XI, Xll. 

Stfriii. vfwcW/ /CAiiftzfi. p. 167^3, 
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Account by Sung Ytjn. —A pilgrim of the sixth century. Sung Yun^ 
who went through in c. 519, described the king as wearing a gilt head¬ 
dress resembling in shape a cook's crest, from which there descended 
from behind, as an omaincnt, a band of silk two feet long and five inches 
xsnde. He coramented on the musicians, and the bearers of swords and 
other arms, and said that the women wore girdles, short vests and trous¬ 
ers, rode horseback like men. and went about quite independently. 
Judging by a rare donor portrait which may be a little later in date, 
bngj full trousers were still worn with a tight fitting jacket, the jacket 
with wide lapels like those of Kucha which had followed Sassanian Persia 
in fashion. 

Khotan in T'ang Annals. — In the T'ang history Khotan is described 
as being; 

^joo // west of the capita — There are 4^000 soldiers in the eUtc ^ard; there 
is a river where one finds jade. The people go searching for it at ni^ht, and in 
the places where the reflection of the moonlight is most brilhant they never fail 
to find beautiful jade. The king lives in a house decorated with paintings. The 
people are ingenious^ their conversation is full of exaggeration. They follow 
the cult of the Heaven God (Maidaism) and the Law of the Buddha. They 
are reverent in manner; when they meet each other they do not fail to bend the 
knee. Pieces of wood take the place of brushes for writing, Whenever they 
receive a letter they raise it to the forehead as a mark of respect — (usually 
reserved for official letters from the emperor). They cut seals in jade. From 
the time of the Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty, up to our time, the kings 
of this country have always passed down from One to another the letters and 
insignia of investiture which had been conferred upon them by the Middle 
Kingdom, The people love to sing and dance. At Khotan. as at Kucha, there 
arc licensed houses of women. The inhabitants arc good at spinning and weav¬ 
ing; formerly they had had rio silkworms^ 

and then follows the story which is now regarded as legend^ of the smug¬ 
gling out of the silkworm from China. The raising of mulberry trees 
for the silkworm was reported by Hsuan—tsang^ who saw a plantation 
of the old trees./* *^ 

The family name of the kingWei-ch^ih. Originaliy he was a vassal of the Turks, 
In 653 he sent an ambassador with gifts to the court of China, in 635 he sent 
his son who entered the imperial guard. When the Chinese tritimphed over 
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Kuchi in 640, the king of Khotan was iUarmed; be sen his son to offer joo 
c^els. The Chinese general sen a tiOop of light cavalry down to impress the 
king, who was urged to present himself to the Son of Heaven. The king com- 
plied, 

It is this same king^ who was so highly- thought of that his image 
was placed in the famous tomb of the T'ang Emperor, T’ai-tsung, who 
died in 649. In a note, we are told, 

they carved the image 0/ Fu--tu Hsiti on a slab, and placed it at the base of the 
Hsilan door.., There were fourteen stone statues representing the conquered 
foreign princes. Beside that, on six slabs four and a half feet high, five and a 
haJf feet wide, one foot thick, were carved six horses renowned in Chinese art. ■) 

No rubbing of this imago of the king of Khotan is known; many of 
the slabs were badly broken, and others have been taken away. 

In 674 ^ 7 Sp new king, followed by a retinue of sixty-seven 
persons, including his sons, younger brothers, and high dignitaries, 
appeared in person to offer homage to the court. By 675 he was 
named governor of a locaJ area, P i-cha, for the merit he had acquired 
in attacking the Tibetans; * *1 in 691, when the ruJer died, his son was 
named king; in 717 they sent an ambassador to offer two polo ponies, 
a wild camel with feet as fleet as the wind, and a leopard. In regular 
succession it is noted that the Chinese court approved and gave investi¬ 
ture to the kings of Khotan, and in 756 and 740 honored the queens. 
The young brothers of the royal house continued to serve in the Im¬ 
perial Guard; in 760 one of them was sent out to the Four Garrisons 
as second-in-command.*! In 756, the ruJcr, Sheng, had appeared 
with 5,000 horses to support the Emperor Su-tsung in his desperate 
struggle against An Lu-shan. « 


Account of Hsuan-tsang. — Hsiian-tsang had been there in 644, 
making a visit from seven to eight months while he awaited permission 
to re-enttM- China which he had Jeft surreptitiously. Most of his dcscrip- 


'! Chavannes, Daeuments. p. 115; 135.6. 

•> Ibid., p, 38. 

Ibid., p, 137. 

*! Chavaniws, j-Vb/or AddHi^rtuttigs. p. 33. 

Ibtd., p, 24. 

*1 Ibid., p. 34, 

Ibid., p. jb, 6r. 

*J ChavaiiDcs. Oocumenis. p. 137. 

*! Stcii). AtKient Kiuftan. p. 177. 
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tions of Khotart agree with those in T^ang historJ^; he found that much 
of the country was an arid waste, but there was an arable portion 

suitable for the euitivation of cereaU, and it produces an fibuadance of fruits. 
The dimnte is soft and agretable, but there are tornadoes whicli bring with 
them clouds of dust. The manners and customs show a sense of propriety and 
justice. The inhabitants arc by nature inild and respectful . ., they are easy¬ 
going^ given tu enjoyments, and Jive contented with their lot. Musk Is much 
practised in this countTy, and men love lo sing and dance. Few of them wear 
garments of wool and fur^ most of them dress in light silks and white cloth+ Their 
appearance is full of urbanity . . . There arc about a hundred Buddhist monas¬ 
teries containing some S,ooo monks. 

Fa-hsien, early in the fifth eentury, had reported lens of thousands of 
monks^ and described magnificent Buddhist processions^ *3 

\Vu-k*ung's Description. ~ Another traveler^ Wu‘-k*ung, passed 
through there in 7S6, His recordj, and documents found at Dandan- 
Oiliq bearing dates from 7bS to 790^ indicate that Chinese admini¬ 
strative influence made itself felt there to within a year (790 to 791) of 
the time that the connection between the empire and the Four Garrisons 
was broken by Tibetan occupation of Pei-tTng. One notCi of 7So, 
hints of troubled times, recording the difficulties of Chu Ju—ytid a palace 
ofHeial who was smt to Khotan to purchase jade articles for the Emperor 
Te^tsung; he was robbed by the Hui'-ho (Uighurs) of his precious 
goods. Soon after 791 there was no more direct contact betw^een China 
and Khotan until 938^ and by that time the T’ang dynasty had fallen. 

Local Types in Khotanese Art. — Local sculpture and painting 
portray people of two tjrp^ for the most part. Some have dark, w^avy 
hair, fair skin, and the iaige, dark eyes of Mediterranean people; these 
resemble early portraits made at near-by Miran in the Third century 
A,D. which are related to remnants of Hellenistic and Roman art so 
prevalent in the area, and related also to the art of Dura Europos. 
The Queen of the panel which Stein intciqjreted as being the Deity of 


*) Ibid., p. 174. 

^5 Giles, H. Titf tf/ . Cambridge^ 1923^ P- 4 -^. 

B?i5cd on; Stein. /IwriVw/p. 177-S. 

Hackln. ffr Ch'fifU Ari and Indian Op. p, 9* 

"'At Miran . ilic bearded man ‘with his thick black wig recalls certain characters 
In the Story cf Esther^ reproduced on one of the walls of the synagogue of Dura, dat* 
ing 2nd half of the 3d century, and $,ttributed to * the Inmian painter ^ ” 



the Silkworm, and a stone head ** are of this group, a$ are perhaps 
the men riding a horse and a camel. 

The more indigenous type, with bangs cut over the sloping fore¬ 
head, rather slanting eyes set wide apart, prominent eyeballs, flaring 
nostrils and full lips, which resembles the Mon people of Burma and 
Siam, is to be seen in pottery vessels and even may be noted in the 
local potrayal of the Buddha heads from the Rawak stupa.There 
Is a marked similarity to the Kushans of Taxila, to whom they may 
be related. * 

Native Costumes. — The native costume seems to have consisted 
of a short-sleeved tunic, without lapels, w*hich crossed in front? under 
that was worn a blouse with long, tight sleeves. The two male riders 
wear round-necked tunics of the Chinese type, full like the Chinese (not 
fitted to the waist in the Persian mode), and belted low rather than 
at the natural waist line. 

Figurines of Khotanese. — The caps of the riders are interesting 
for we find a number of the same kind worn, by the figurines, especially 
the polo players. Though polo was introduced into China in the seventh 
century from Tibetwe recall that polo ponies tvere sent to China 
from Khotan, and that the ladies rode horseback Just like men? it is 
possible, therefore, that some of the polo players represent Khotanese 
(Plate XXX), 

Another figurine (Plate XXIX) seems to me to have many Khotan¬ 
ese characteristics. The youth is very amiable in expression, he 
wears his hair cut in the local fashion, and his tunic is of the exact type 
show'n in Khotanese painting. Like the painting, also, are elements 
w'hich recall the Hellenistic world, especially in the modelling of the 
face, which suggest that the Chinese artisan followed some foreign 
model. 
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There are several dignitari^, men with smiling, rather thick lips, 
and the large eye-balls of Khotan, who may have looked like the court¬ 
iers and members of the royal house who were in attendance upon 
the Chinese emperor (Plate XI XXVII and XXVIII). 

Khotanese at Tun-huang. — In Tun-htiang, on the walls of the 
Ch4en-fo-tung, there are portraits of Khotanese donors in elaborate 
official robes. Their faces resemble some of the Turkic people* and 
the robes are similar to those of the Uighurs in the extensive use of 
embroidery, as well as the "'onion dome"^ headdress and elaborate 
hair pins, and the brightly rong^ cheeks; this might indicate that 
the local painters were not too careful about their models, using any¬ 
thing impressive by that time. 

In the long history of China's trade and diplomacy west of her 
frontier walb and watch-towers facing the desert sands, her relationship 
with Rhotan was one of the most continuous and most harmonious. 

Araita. — The last of the "Tribute bearers” to play a significant 
role in Chinese life of the T'ang period were the Moslem Arabs. The 
power of Islam had been growing steadily in Western Asia from the 
time of the death of the leader Mohammed in a.X>. 632* and had been 
one of the important factors in the loss of prestige by China in the 
Samarkand-Bokhara area, as we have seen. 

The Arabs. —^ In a.D. 651^ the Chinee first came into direct con¬ 
tact with the Arabs when an embassy reached China from the fourth 
Caliph^ Othman, " Prince of Believers. During the Omayyad Cali¬ 
phate, according to Drake, in the period from 660 to 750, Arab power 
spread from Persia toward the Pamirs; one by one the states there 
succumbed to them - Balkh in 705, Bokhara in 709, Samarkand and 
Ferghana in 712. Accordir^ to Moslem accounts, the Arabs crossed the 
Pamirs and took Kashghar, then proceeded as far as Turfan whence 
they sent an embassy to the emperor of China calling for his submission. 


Pelliot, CPtvtUs. Op. clL, vol. Ill, pi, CXXXIIl, cave 74, of the King 
of Khotan; and vol, IV, pis. GCIII-IV, and Xlll, cave IJ7^ a priaocM of the Li 
famtly, third daughter of the King of Khotan, who was grateful for her mamage to the 
great magistiatc Ts'ao Veii’-lii, who was himself ruJer of Khotan from 960 to looit 
which gives an approiiniatc date for fMs cave and others in the same series; see Prici^t, 
A. CA/ww Scu/pfur^ in iJur MujMn, New York, 1944, p. 
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E/nb^sies to China. — The Chinese reeflrds take a different slant 
of the situation. Though embassies are recorded^ the chief interest 
that attaches to thb last one was 

ihc fact that the Mohammedaiis objected to performing the kow-tow to the 
Chinese emperor on the grounds that in their country they prostrated thcmsehis 
thus only before God. The Chinese o^hc^aJs wished to punish thcin, but they 
were HnaUy exempt from the ko^-tow because of the difference of custom in their 
country. 

Histories record that on subsequent missions, though the Arab envoys continued 
to object to the rite on the same grounds, diey gave way to the continued 
pressure exerted on themp and agreed to comply vrsth the Chioese castom, 

Under The Emperor Hsiian-tsung (713 to 7 SS)> Chin^^e power 
was recovered in the Tadm basin. His active foreign policy was syn¬ 
chronized with the Arab retreat and the fail of the Omayyad Caliphate 
in 7 S^' The Chinese once more became the donunating power in Turk¬ 
estan^ but it was of brief duration^ for^ as we have seen, the Chinese 
expedirion led by the Korean-bom gencralj^ Kao Hsien—chih^^ was de¬ 
feated by the Arabs at Talas, northeast of Tash-kent in 751. Tibet 
took advantage of the breakdosvn of Chinese power in the Tarim* and 
controlled most of the territory from 75S to 760. 

In the early eighth centurj-^ there had been an exchange of gifts 
between the Arabs and Chinese; in 716 an Arab envoy had brought 
a robe of gold thread tissue and a jade bottle* ^ in 726* Sulayman arrived 
with eleven other per^ng to offer the products of their country. 
They W'ere given red robes and silver girdles and sent back to their 
homeland. In jzp another envoy appeared '‘to do homage" and 
offer the products of his country, and he ivas sent back with loo pieces 
of silk- In 745 an envoy from Persia arrived w'ith the cumbersome 
gifts of a rhinoceros (perhaps it vras only the horn), and an elephant. 
In 755 and 756 the "Abbasids sent envoys* and again in 75S and 759; 
on the occasion of the visit of 75B there w'as protocol trouble* for the 
Moslems and some Uighurs arrived at the same dme; there was great 
discussion as to precedence in going in to see the emperor* finally de¬ 
cided by dividing them into groups and allowing them to enter simul¬ 
taneously from the right and from the left. 


Dnikc, 'VMokainmedanisni in the T^ang Dynasty. In Monuments Se- 
rka. Op. cit., p. 8. 

■1 Chavajiues. p. 32. 

^3 Based pn: Ibid,, p, 4^, 50, 76, 9, 93. 
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An Lu-shan Rebellion and Help from Arabia. — Shortly after the 
middle of the century^ (755 to 766) the rehellion of An Lu-shan broke 
out in China, resulting in the loss of the western capital, Ch*ang-an, 
and the use of foreign troops to quell the rebellion. He had been a 
former imperial favorite, but turned against the Emperor Hsiian-tsung 
on December 16, 7 $S> rnarching from Fan Yang where he was governor, 
crossing Hopei and Shansi provinces, to lay siege to Lo-yang* which fell 
to him in thirty-four days. On July f4, 756 the emperor with his 
entourage fled from Ch'ang-an tow^ard Szechuan province. Angry 
soldiers and commanders of the imperial body-guard killed the premier 
and his son, and demanded that the imperial concubine, Yang Kuej--feit 
be put to death* The emperor^ on the threat to his own life, yielded, 
and she was strangled. 

One of the generals chosen to combat the rebels was a Khkan, Li- 
Kuang-pi. He led some 10,000 men, both Chinese and foreign cavalry^ 
as well as 3,000 archers from Tai Yuan. 

On August 12th the heir-apparent, later given the temple name of 
Su—tsung, was proclaimed empemr, and he proteded to establish a 
powerful court at Lin Wu* He sent out a call for help to his western 
allies; some $0,000 troops arrived from Kansu, and a bit later, Uighurs 
joined Chinese forces in the Ondos region. 

In the spring, word reached the new emperor that troops from 
Fetghana, Arabia, An-hsi, and Pei-t^ing were approaching; it w^ill be 
remembered that a Chinese princess had been given in marriage to the 
king of Ferghana in 744, and that relations had been particularly har¬ 
monious after that. Among the men marching across the vast territo- 
ries between China and the Pamirs w^as the famous Nestorian Bishop, 
Isaac, called Iss^-ti in the Chinese annals; he arrived on March 14, 757. 

The King of Khotan arrived wnth 5,000 men. Some 150,000 soldiers 
from the Shuo Fang country^ and other Western regions, convetged 
on Ch*ang-an, Many of the Westerners were in the vanguard, and 
w'ere cited for their bravery. They helped to put the rebels to flight 
after some 60,000 had been killed, and the imperial army entered 
Ch’ang-an on November 14, 757. The monk Iss-ii, it was said, had 
proved himself to be “ dawr and tusk " to his commanding genera^ 
Kuo T^.u-yij and ear and eye*' to the army. Since many spies and 
detectives were employed by the imperial army, it is probable that he 
served as a spy — surely a remarkable career for a Nestorian Bishop ! 

On December 3^ 757^ Lo-yang %vas recovered, and on January 30, 
758* An Lu-shan wag murdered by his son. Though the rebellion had 
been guccessfully put down^ there were still troubled days ahead for 
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the Chinese, mainly of the r^tlessness of the foreign troops. 

On the occasion of re-taking Lo-yang the Uighnrs had been prevented 
from looting by being bribed with 10,000 p'i of silk (a p'i consists of 
forty Chinese feet). 

In 763 there was an uprising in the northern suburb of the city^ 
and a battle ensued in which about 60^000 men were killed; the troops 
then looted and ravaged the Eastern Capital, killing tens of thousands 
of people, and taking many as slaves back to their homelands. The 
city was set on fire and burned for several weeks. A poet, Jung Yii, 
passed that way about a month later, and saw the devastation wrought 
by men with long noses and yellow curly hair. ” 

Arab Settlements in China« — There were about 3,000 Arabs 
among the Western troops; according to popular belief, though entirely 
unfounded on historical records, a fable arose that some settled down 
with Chinese wives, and their descendants formed the nucleus of the 
present Mohammedan population of North China. No such thing was 
reported by the Arab traveler Ibn Wahhab, who came to China in about 
A.D. SiS and had an interview' with the Emperor Hsien-tsung (S06 to S21) 
in Sian-fu (Ch'ang-an). His record shows no knowledge of any Moham¬ 
medan population nor mosque there; the T'ang dynasty accounts, 
wrhich speak of Nestorian and Zoroastrian monasteries and shrines in 
the capital, make no mention of any Mohammedan mosque. 

There were, of course, the settlements in south China, in Canton 
and probably at Hang-chou andCh'uan—chon, established because of the 
active sea trade. A description of Canton of the eighth century was 
left by the celebrated Chinese monk Chien—chen (Ganjjn in Japanese)p 
when he was attempting to reach Japan, and w'as blown south to Hainan 
and Canton, after having crossed -* the Sea of serpents, the Sea of 
fishj and the Sea of birdSi all terrifying. * ]n the river of Canton 
there were innumerable vessels belonging to Hindus, Persians, and 
men of the K^unlun. There were merchants of all kinds, white and 
red, from Ceylon, Arabia, and Central Asia. 


d Chang Hsing Lang, " The Cause which Tudiicpd the Monk 1 -ssC, the Nestor- 
ian Bishop of Ch^ang-aiiT 10 Come to Chinas and the Exact Date. In Joumal of the 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic SodetyT Shanghai, 194®, voL 73, p- 69-^®; 
see, for this account of the rebellion. 

Drake. Op. cit., p. iJ. 

Ferraiid, G. df Voyage it Ti^Us Paris, 1913. 

p. 63S et seq.; and Takakwsu, J. " Voyage de Ganshin.Op. dt. p. 
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Arab Descriptions of China, ~ The account of the Arab merchant 
Sulaymin, which is really the composite report of several different trav¬ 
elers who went to China and India between 830 and 851, gives us 
some interesting observations. They said: 

Tbc Chiikcsc h^vc gold, pcarb, brocadts and silk, ail in good quantity * . 

Thty import into China ivory^ copper ingots^ tortoise shell and rhino¬ 

ceros hom, of whirhi they make belt omaments. They hove no Arab horses, 
hut horses of another breed; they have asses and twOnhumped cainels In great 
numbers. They have day of an encellent qudity of which they make poroc* 
lain bowls as line as glass, 

This is the first occidental note on porcelain^ The ruin^ of Samarra 
have yielded authentic Chinese porcelains and several local imitations 
bespeak the importance of Far Eastern ceramics in the Moslem world 
of the 'Abbasid periods He discussed the payment of duty on goods* 
and noted that the emperor had first choice^ after which things were 
sold in the open market; he noted^ too^ that the emperor had a. mo¬ 
nopoly on salt and tea. All travelers, whether Chinese^ Arab or some 
other nationalityj had to carry a card of identification. He spoke of 
laws and penalties^ and said that prostitutes had to register with the 
police^ and wear a seal or a cord around the neck* they were given 
a diploma, paid a tax and were forbidden to marry, for whoever married 
them would be put to death. He marvelled, too, at the silk robes 
of the ChinKC;, some of transparent silk; a eunuch displayed five layers 
of robe to a merchant, 

Chinese Records of Arabia. — The Chinese were equally impressed 
by the Arabsj and had a fairly accurate knowledge of their distant 
land. The T'ang history^ had said: 

Ta-shih waa onginally part of Persia. The men have high am bt^ck, 

aod bearded. The women are vci-y fair^ and when they go out they veil the 
face. Five times daily they worship Cod. They wear silver girdles, with silver 
knives suspended. They do not drink wine nor use mu^ic. Their place of wor¬ 
ship win accDUimodate several hundreds of people. Every seventh day the 
king (Caliph) sits on high and :^aks to those bclcrw saying: Those who are 


Sauvaget. p, xis, and p. to iiotc 3. 

Ibid., p. i6_ 

Ibid., sect. 34, note 5. 

Ferrand. Std£^y»idfi fnde ef fn Paris, I9^22, p, 79-So, 

51 Ibid., p. 83-4, 
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killed hy tins enemy wili ™:eive happiness. ** Thcricfon; they are usually valiant 
%hters. Their land is sandyp and stony, not fit fat aildvationp so they hunt 
and eat fiesh «+. 

When Ibn Wahhab had his interview with the Chinese emperor 
in c. Sis, he rqsorted that the emperor produced pictures of the proph¬ 
ets, amongst whom he recognized Noah, Moses, Jesus and Mohammed, "l 

Ch'ang-an Described by Ibn Wahhab. — When he returned home 
Ibn Wahhab was questioned about the city of Khnmdan (Sogdian 
name for Ch'ang-an) where the emperor kept his court, and he replied 
that; 

The city W5 very larg?, and extensivciy popuioasj that it was divided into two 
great parts by a ver>' long and broad Street^ that the Empeior, lus chief mini^ 
tei^, ihe soldiery, the saprtme Judge, the eunuchs, and all bdonging to the Im^ 
periaJ Household, lived in that part of the city which is on the right hand east¬ 
ward; that the people had rto manner of communkadon with them, and they 
were not admitted into the places watered by canals from different rivers, whose 
borders were planted with trees and adorned with magnihcetit dwellings. The 
part on rhe left hand westward, was inhabited by the people and the merchants, 
where were also great squares, and markets for all the necessaries of lifor At 
break of day you see the Officers of the King's Household, with the inferior 
ser\^ants, the purveyors, and the domestics of the grandees of the court, some 
on foot, others on horseback, who come into that division of the city where 
there arc publk market-s, and the Inhabitations of the merchants, where they 
buy whatever they want, and return not again to the same place till the next 
morning, 


Ck'a»g-em, Capital City. — A pJan of the ancient city of Ch'ang- 
an confirms the story of Ibn Wahhab ^ it was indeed a great square, 
divided in two parts by a broad thoroughfare which led to the enclosures 
of the Imperial City and Palace City towards the north. Streets were 
carefully laid out, every part of it a logical otpression of the Chinese 
love of order and propriety, with the palace facing south, the propitious 


O Mason, I. “How IsJam Entered China,” In The Moslem World. XIX, 
July, 1929, p. 258. 

Drake, Op. cit,, p. 18. 

3 J BroomhaJl, M. Islam in China, London, 1910. p. 45 “** 

des Rotouis, R. Trmti det fomtionnai^ts ti traiU dti'armh, Paris, 1948. 
Plan 1 , Appendia II, and Binghani W, “Li Shih-min's CoupinA.O. 606,JAOS, 
vol, 70, R, 4 1950. p. 239: and HLraoka, T. Ck'vtg-an and L^ang-, T'ang Civilnation 
Series, Kyoto Univcisity, Jimbun Ks^raku Kenkyu Shu, 1956, 
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direction, and the city before it divided into Right or Left. It inspired 
the Japanese to model their new capital at Nam on the same schcmCi 
and isstilJ acclaimed as an early example of city pjaruiing (See Plan). 

Here it was that the temples to the foreign gods were built, here 
the caravans of gifts and tribute stopped; here the outlanders gathered 
and spoke in their strange tongues, ate their strange food, wore their 
strange clothes. Here the fashion for foreign things spread out in all 
directions as traditional Chinese ways were modified by Barbarian 
customs. 

Market Places of Ch*ang-an, — Here it was that the hi'o great 
market places were set aside for trade and the manufacture of goods. 
There were merchants associations called Aang (ch, 7). a name which 
came to be applied to a street or a street block consisting of shops deal¬ 
ing in the same goods, or er^aged in the same trade. The markets 
were provided with hundreds of warehouses running along the outer 
wall of the district. I t was said that there were 220 Aang in the Ch'ang— 
an market I and the /iung were surrounded on four sides by w'arehou$es 
filled with rare and curious goods of the vvhole eountry* 

There was a street of butchers" shops, and other streets where 
various foodstuffs could be bought; some streets were given over to 
iron ware, or objects of other metals- there were the streets for bridles 
and saddles, streets for scales and measures, for medicines, and drapers^ 
needs. Probably a sign was hung at the entrance of each such 
giving its name; that must have been especially true of early T'ang 
times vrhen restrictions were rigidly enforced- Later, the regulations 
were ignored and shops came to be located out of the assigned areas. 
Then, too, merchants in the same trade still banded together in ^Jiang, 

Imp^rtan^^ qf Ftgunnes in Owing Picture if af T'ang 

— Perhaps it was in the market places that the shops of the 
image-makers were located. No doubt there ivcre rooms filled wdth 
figurines of all sizes and types, some glared, some ungla^ed, ready for 
inspection and purchase by people of different rank, and greater or 
less affluence. No doubt there were w'Orkrooms w^here master-designer 
and apprentices vrere busy shaping the clay, preparing some pieces far 
the kiln, applying nearly-Uqujd glaze slip toothers for a second firing. 


U Kaio, S, "Ois the or the Association of Merchants in China,"' Me¬ 

moirs of the Toyo BunVo, vnl, XIIl, Tokyo, 3 p. 46-70. 



From windows Jooking out upon the crowded streets, or on the thor¬ 
oughfares themselves, the bright, inquisitive eyes took in the changing 
scene, noting every detail of dress or gait or physiognomy as the big- 
nosed people, or the swarthy-skinned people, or the curly-haired people 
came to sell their wares or make their purchases. By a pressure of 
the hand, a quick touch of the modellers" sdek, a bit of clay was added 
and curled into a moustache^ and the modeller had creat^ his form- 
peddler, or wine mcrehant, hostler or sage, part of the record of T'ang 
times. Slight though they are, the figurines supplement history, and 
sometimes are a testimony more eloquent than words to the cosmopol¬ 
itan life of China long ago. The peoples of Asia^ ancestors of Turks 
and Russians, Hindus and Persians, Afghans, Arabs and many others, 
all were there to seek their fortunes, or to share their riches and know¬ 
ledge with the adventurous ones who had crossed through Sinkiang to 
China> to become a part of the life of the Middle Kingdom. 


CHAPTER IL 


A STUDY OF CHINESE COSTUME IN ITS RELATEONSHIP 
TO THE FIGURINES 


Pre-Tang Bms: I/an and — In the Han and post-Han pe^ 
riods, both mem and women worn long; flowing robes which "were closed 
by crossing them in fronts and they were held m place by a sa$h or 
belt^ The sleeves were full from shoulder to wrist, and long enough 
to cover the hands when folded in the attitude of respect. These gowns 
reached the floor^ or, fn the case of most of the women, they billowed 
about the feet, and must have made a pleasant whispering sound when 
the ladies walked. They were decorous and graceful garments which 
concealed the body; in cut, they show little variety and change for 
several centuries, but there must have been a considerable choice of 
pattern and color of fabric, suited to different occasions and to the dif¬ 
ferent social stations of the wearer? (Fig. 2), 

When the T'o-pa Tatars occupied north China they wore tw'o^ 
piece costumeSp to judge by their donor portraits in the Yun-kang caves 
(Fig- 3), and by the stele of a.D. 457- Women were clad Sn a fitted 
jacket or tunic with tight sleeves worn over a long pleated skirt, like 
the Persiansp while the men wore the equestrian garb of trousers, 
jacket, and boots of Parthian or early Altaic origin. As the Tatars 
came under the spell of Chinese culture they began to ivear the flowing 
robes of Han style; the stele of the Birth of Buddha of A.B. 546, 
and the donors of the Lung—men caves demonstrate that traditional 
dress had conquered the conquerors, and had entered Buddhist art 
from Chinese secular life. 


Mujewn Op. cit.+ figs. 206 and p. 12; the Kokka 

no, 446s Jan. a Han latqiier box; Chavaimes, E. Mission ArcA/ii/iigi^ue dans ia 
Chin^ Paris, 1911, vol_ H, nos. 4!, 104, Il6j and pi, I of this text. 

=■> Sir^n. Chinese Seui/neri, Op- dt.. vd. II, pi. n?. and pi. 70. dated 493- 
Rudenko, S,I. C$rnaliaiskie Ndthodki i Skify. Moscow', 1952, pL 35. 
Siren. Op. cit,, pi, 1B5,, 

n Sickman, L. and Soper, A, The Ari and Arehiteefure China. Penguin, 
New York, 1956^ pi. 32 B, 
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Importance of Donor portraits in EstablishLng aDatablcSetJuerice,— 
In the sixth ccnttiry^ a time of great religious activity and piety, there 
were hundreds of memorial slabs dedicated to the Buddha. Many of 
them bear dated inscriptioris from the beginning of the sixth century 
through 551* and most of them include the images of the donors in 
great scheme of the design. Changing fashion was linked to a reli¬ 
able chronology. Officiab and people of importance wear volumi¬ 
nous garments with sleeves that are tight from shoulder to elbow, and 
very wide from elbow to wrist; men often wear high stifT hats, while 
vvemen generally have more elaborate coiffures than in Han times: 
otherw'ise they dress much dike in robes resembling those of the past. 
Serving people, especially grooms, wear full trousers held in at the knee 
with bands, and short jackets with sleeves rolled up, or short sleeves 
(Fig. 3 )- 

Sui Dynasty Dress: Jnfiuenet &/ JCutM. -— It must have been after 
550, probably about 590 in the Sui period, that the ladies of the court 
were W'on over to the styles of Kucha which had doubtless been intro¬ 
duced by musicians and dancers from Persia and Central Asia, as we 
have noted on pages 19,20. The long robe was discarded for the form¬ 
fitting jacket or bodice which was moulded to the bust, and cut to a 
low decolletage which must have caused a sensation when first seen at 
court (Fig, 4). For ladies of fashion, this style, with its stiffental 
shoulder ornaments and sleeve projections, pleated cuffs, skirt panels 
of elaborate design, and coiffures both fanciful and dramatic, must 
have been a delight and a challenge 7}^ The Chinese court 

shoe, which resembles a boat with a high prow', ivas worn with these 
elaborate gowns. All of this was continued into the early T^ang period. 

Men of official rank wrore the shoe as well as women. It was 
popular in the Wu^te era (6r8 lo 626) and great importance was at¬ 
tached to the manufacture of the footgear; at first the shoes were made 
from leather, but later on doth was preferred. They W'ere still being 
worn a hundred years later in the K"ai—yuan era (713 to 741). 


*> Sinfn, Op. cit., pis. 95 t 9 ^i 9 ?. 127 B. I St, I S 3 . * 59 . <09, ifi* 144 , tSi* 

1S5, 169, 171 and 199, In Tokiwa and SekieWp CAx/jd, T-pk^'O, 

1946, pts. 91. 92, 91, 97, io4p 124 and 

Te/edi> MvSiturrt Ca/a/egue. Op. ciu, nP. 137, pi, S, a figurine from the Pills- 
bury coUetiioa of Minneapolis. 

Ibid.* nos. 32, 34 and 43 on pi. 14: Cmussct, /a Op. ciL, p. S3, 

Hent£e, Op. ciL, p. 33, and figs. ■69-71. 
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Sev^n/A Ceft/ury T*ang — For miisiciaJis, attend ants, and 

ladies of less exalted position at court, modlHcattons of the Qizil-Kucha 
styles were current in the seventh and early eighth cm tunes, notably 
in the use of basque waists, fitted jackets with pcplums, and pleated 
cuffs. Lady riders, Tocharian rather than Chinese in race, wear the fitted 
jacket or waist with tight sleeves^ the long, full skirt, adorned with pat¬ 
terns drawn from Persian art and the “ hat with skirts*' 

(Plate XV). Most of these figurines are small in $cale, either liJiglazcd 
or covered w^ith the ligh t cream glaze of the Sui and early T'ang periods, 
a fact which places them chronolcsgically in technique and style in these 
early centuries. Thus, with the costume analysis, we have a strong 
argument for so dating them. 

Foreign Ideas Brought into China. — Historically, we have noted 
that China's trade and diplomatic relations with Kucha and the West 
were at their height in the seventh and early eighth ce^turies^ and 
that the normal exchange of fashion w'ould come at such a time, which 
further buttresses our supposition. 

The Mu Li. " No doubt the mu it\ the long mantle which cov¬ 
ered the body, came from Western Asia. It was spoken of in the T^ang 
History, in the chapter on costumes and carriages, as being popular 
during the Sui and early T'ang periods^ “When the palace ladies 
rode horseback they mostly wore the mu /f; since the Yung-hui era 
(650), they have worn the uffi The mu /f originated among foreign¬ 
ers j it covers the entire body, protecting it from the curious glances 
of people on the street. ” For a charming example of the mu li see 
Plate XXXI, and a sketch after Lo Chen-yu, I am indebted to 
Alexander Soper for a reference to a mu ii of spectacular richness; 
Sui Wen-ti's son, prince Yang Chun, “ had a mu t£ of the seven 
Precious Substances made for his favorite. It was too heavy for her to 
hold up by herself, so when she went out it was home by a horsc^ “ 

We have noted the use of the long, loose cloak from Achae- 


See P 3 . VJItf, rr Pi. XIII; PL XIV; PL XV a, 6 , £ 

Ta. CA^mtg-aJt in /iar Op. dl^, p. 41+ 

JCu Ming CJi^i t*id iu - 1916, pL 7, fig. y, see Fig. ^ 

From tbe SkiA SA^u^ tX, a Sung ajitholofy of auccdates of earlier times, 
Soper, A. Ja-AsB's f« Washington, 1951. P. 125^ note 

160 and p. 127, note 177. 
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menid times in Persia (p. i6); it was used there as late as the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries to judge by miniature paintings of those 
eras. 

In cave 137 B, at Tun-huang*> donors are depicted as wearing 
long cloaks which cover the entire body; these are made with sleeves, 
but the sleeves are not used. We have pointed out similar garments, 
which were derived from Persia, illustrated in the painting from Kho- 
cho, and worn by some figurines (Plate XII; Fig. 5). They, too, may 
have been called mu it. 


The IVet Mao. — After 650 the mao began to replace the mu It; 
instead of the long mantle covering the body, lady riders wore the "* sun 
helmets. *" This hati worn long before by Bactrian rulers, had been 
adopted by Tocharian ladies, to judge by the figurines which seenri to 
be of the fair inhabitants of Kucha (Plate XV)i and Turian, who 
used it as a natural means of protecting their delicate skins. Hat 
and scarf were quite evidently worn togetherp making the “hat with 
skirts’^ described by the Chinese. Such a use of the veil, at this time^ 
was not a Turkic custom in origin, and certainly not yet a part of 
Moslem practice, for it may be earlier than Mohammed; the implica¬ 
tion of Chu Shih-chia ^ that this was so is no doubt influenced by later 
association of Moslem Turkish women who covered the face as a part 
of their religious custom. Fortunately, some of the T'ang figurines 
arc ntade with removable hats; we can see that the hair was dressed 
in a soft knot on top of the head to hold the ** sun helmet, and 
the veil was draped over the head and neckp sometimes extending well 
down the back. 

This coiffure, with the hair piled high on top of the head, was prev^ 
alent enough in the Kucha-Qizil oasis to have influenced the makers 
of religious images; the devatas of the Buddhist pantheon are depicted 
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in this way. ‘J Later, the Bodhisattvas of the T’ang period will be 
distinguished by the same coiffure, as will those of Japan. 

It probably entered into Chinese secular life in the Sui period, for 
we see that ladies then began to pile their hair up, instead of parting it 
in the middle and combing it demurely to the nape of the neck as they 
had in Han times (cf. Plates I and XIV). For the next two centur¬ 
ies this fashion, the iui cAi, was continued with modihcations; the 
hair vifas brushed up on top of the head and arranged in a knot or loop, 
artificially stiffened, one would suspect, and sometimes carried to haz¬ 
ardous extremes. Dancers, musicians, and younger women parted 
the hair at the back of the head and arranged it in two knobs, one above 
each ear (Plates VII a, and XVI). 

Other Foreign Hats. — When the coiffure became too elaborate for 
the wei miio, a hood of the parka type was fitted over the head, much as a 
teacozy is fitted over a teapot (Plate VIH, on right). The wei mao, 
or some variation of it was worn by men as well as women. In the 
Shosoin collection there is a snapping bow ornamented with ninety-six 
little figures, old and young, male and female, jugglers, acrobats, dan¬ 
cers, fencers, and musicians, some of whom wear the “ Western Hats" 
with hollow crowns and stiff brims (Plate XLI). A painting from 
a musical instrument« depicts a landscape with foreigner riding 
on an elephant, men and bo)/^ who are musicians and acrobats, who 
also wear high-crowned bats. A ganting board in the same collection*) 
has, as inlay patterns, a huntsman using a bow and arrow at a flying 
gallop, and a man riding a smiling elephant, both of whom wear the 
Western Asiatic headgear. All of these, of course, had been designed 
before 750, for they had been acquired by the Emperor Shornu before 
his abdication and retirement to monastic life. 

Many interesting hats with high crowns and straight or fanciful 
brims are to be seen in the Tun-huang murals. In cave lybis?) 
and even among the mourners at the death of the Buddha*) some 
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strange and wonderful hats are worn* usually by nori’Chinese. As 
late as the ninth and tenth cenniries in TurfSn a hat similar to the 
sun helmet was in use* 

EigAfA C^Klury — In the early eighth century by the time 

Hsuan-tsimgp nr Ming-huang, came to the throne in 713^ we recall 
that we are told: 

the paJace maids who followed the imperial carriage on horsebach mostly wore 
Hu hats, aod ea^poi^ed their prettily painted faces. The common ^ople emulat¬ 
ed them, and the mao fashion was absolutely out. After a while they did 
not use any heatkovcring when ridingp and some wore men's dothcs and boots; 
highborti and lowborn, men and women - all looked alike. 

Women Dressed as Men When Riding, — A study of the figur¬ 
ines bears out this statement, for there are women dressed as men 
riding horseback; they, and the girls playing polo (Plate XXX) no doubt 
were designed at this time by the ming^tk'i makers. We may recall also 
the note in the Annals for the year 717, when two polo ponies were 
sent as a gift from Khotan to the emperor, which lends further cre¬ 
dence to our supposition that, with the popularity of polo in the K^ai- 
yiian era, these little statues were manufactured in the early eighth 
century. The equestriennes are small in scale and unglazed^ which 
also would Indicate their production in this period,, for it was stipulat¬ 
ed that figurines composing the entourage in a funerary set were to be 
under one foot high. 

Eighth Century Peak in Popularity for Foreign Fads. —^ It was 
under the same emperor that the taste for all that was rare and exotic 
was encouraged. Foreign music and dancing were sponsored at the 
court, foreign food and wine were served at the tables of the nobility, 
and men and women vied with one another in wearing Barbarian 
clothes, and even the horses wore Persian trappings. 

Chain-mail Borrowed from the — Under Hsuan-tsung, to 

judge by statutes draw^n up during his reign, there w^ere thirteen classes 
of armor manufactured by the Imperial Armory. These included 
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cuinisses of rhinoceros hide and buffalo hide, plate-mail, and chaJn-jnail 
Chain-mail had been introduced from the Iranian regions, the “only 
type of armor borrowed and imported by China directly from a foreign 
country,"" Chain-mail worn by a Sassanlan monarch in the early 
seventh century may be seen in the statue of Chosroes 11 at Taq-i-Bus- 
tan, and it will be remembered that the King of Samarkand sent a 
suit of mail in 718. 

Other Types of Armor. — Platomail was used extensively in the 
reign of Tai-tsung, after 763; his president of the Board of War, Ma 
Sui, invented a coat of linen or silkj the exterior or interior of which 
was covered with rows of small iron or steel plates. The helmet worn 
with this was in the form of a lion^> (Plates XXXVI1, and XXXVIII d). 

In Shensi the warriors wore armor of the sheet consisting 

of two plastrons held together by a clasp in the shape of an animars 
head, and worn with an apron of metal plates; the heJmet^mask was 
in the form of an eagle's head. A scarf was worn around the shoulders, 
knotted in front; this, too, was doubtless an importation from Persia 
Avhere the shoulder scarf was so often a part of Sassanian attire. 

The Honan men had peaked helmets, and protected their bodies 
with iron sheet armor over which a leather jerkin with circular cut-outs 
was pulled. Their long, full trousers were tied above the knee as they 
had been in Wei times (Plate XXXVI}. Early figurines were gen¬ 
erally made of white clay covered by a cream gla^e, and further decor¬ 
ated with unHred pigments; the extensive use of red and black (which 
may still be seen on some that have been carefully handled) recalls the 
descriptions of the Wei armies given by the Byzantine author Simocatta, 
The North China divisions seem to have continued to wear red and 
black in the early T'ang period. 

Taller and more elaborately glazed figures resemble the Buddhist 
Lokapala that were a familiar part of religious sculpture in Lung-men 
and Tun-huang. In the T"ang period they were dad in colorful armor 
of the Chinese type, and, unless showm with their proper attributes 
(spear, pagoda, etc.) or standing on their vehicles ” (small mis-shapen 
yakshas or dw'arfs), they look like officers of Western extraction. At 
times their faces wore terrifying expressions more appropriate to myth- 
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ological deities designed to frighten away evil spirits than to amiy offi¬ 
cers or the members of the emperor's guard, but there are some 
that might be cither (Plate XL). It wiJl be rccaJled that under 
Su-tsung (756 to 762) hia guardsmen were fitted out like these Kings 
of the Four Directions, and that even in Japan courtiers were dressed 
as Eodhisattvas on ceremonial occasions^ Buddhist iriduencc viras strong 
in court circles and pageantry. 

Eighth Century Dress for Women. —To return to the eighth century 
fashions for women^ we have noted (p. 32) that the most popular dress 
was the high-waisted, long-sleeved blouse w'om with a pleated skirt 
(Plate VTIL and Fig. 8)* The round neck^ more conservative m cut 
than the court fashion of the previous century, and the stole, or scarf 
of Persian origin, were an established style at that time. This we 
assume because women wear such dresses in paintings copis?d after 
e^hth century originals (noted on p. 31)* in donor portraits on 
dated sculptural monuments^ and because small figurines placed in 
the Five-storeyed Pagoda of the Horyu-ji in Japan in 711 also wear 
them* These latter were not used as a part of funerary practice^ 
though in scale, style and technique, they closely resemble the mhig- 
cA'it for they were made of clay^. painted in colors, overlaid with gold- 
leaf, and they express a great variety of feeling - they were placed 
in the pagoda as dramatis personae taking part in one of the scenes 
relating lo the worship of the Buddha at the foot of Mt. Sumeru, as 
were some in Tun-huang, and seem to be entirely Chinese in style. 

For ladies of more ample proportions, and legend has it that the 
favorite of Hsuan-tsungp the fabulous Yang Kuei-fei, was the one who 
established the fashion of avoirdupois, there was a modification of the 
high-waisted type of dress^ A scarf was draped gently about the plump 
iteckd full sleeves covered the ample arms and hands but did not bind 
them, and a long, full skirt concealed the rest of the uncorseted lady; 
a sash tied under the arms marked a non-existent waist-line, and took 
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the place of the fitted jaeket of earlier days, enhancing the effect of 
sweeping curves which were obtained from shoulder to hem. 

In perfect harmony with these curves was the fulJ-moon face, 
supported by the firm column of the throat, held high as a rule so that 
the double chins were displayed in all their splendor. The hair, of 
course, could not have been brushed severely back; it was allowed to 
loop over the forehead and around the face, crowned by a bulbous 
top-knot which might be set at a rakish angle or allowed to droop over 
one eye (Plate XL). The facial expression of such ladies ranges 
from blank amiability to disdainful hauteur, or even disagreeable pet¬ 
ulance. As w'e see them in the paintings, either preparing silk, or 
fatigued by embroidering, or Usiening to music, '* * we sense the burden 
as well as the glory of their impressive siac, so eloquent a testimony of 
China's areU-being at the time. They must have known what it was to 
sit at a banquet like that given to Chii—yuan, when fifty-eight varieties 
of food were served, including “ longevity gruel" and white *' dra¬ 
gon-brain, ” “unborn phoenix, ” “sweet snow," fairy meat (slices of 
chicken in milk), or hasty cakes, “ broiled dragon whiskers, " “ purple 
dragon dumplings," and elephant tusk (ivory colored) dumplings.*> 

The slim lithe girls who rode horseback must have tittered and 
made remarks about the noble ladies, for both fashions were prevalent 
in the eighth century. Screens in the ShosSin Collection, and a painting 
brought back by Count Otani from Qarakh 5 ja, ^ lined with census 
papers bearing the date of the fourth year of the K’ni^-yuan era, or 716, 
depict ladies of this matronly type. 

Both of these fashions must have continued through much of the 
eighth century. It is important to establish them chronologically, for 
it then allows us to assign undated works to the Hsiian-tsung and Su- 
tsung eras which portray women in such costumes, painted in a style 
characteristic of the period. Some temple banners from Tun-huang ♦>, 
the murals of Tun-huang and the murals of Wan Fo Hsia, as 
w'ell as the countless figurines which bear no date, most probably were 
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executed originally at that time in China's history. These last are 
usually glazed in the greeny yellow* brown and blue splash or drip tech¬ 
niques which seem to have been later than the cream overglaze of Sui 
and Early T^ang and made ai a time of widespread prosperity when 
many could afford the and when there was considerable de¬ 

mand for them; the early eighth century, historicallyp meets this re- 
quirement- 


Seventh and Eighth Century Male Dress. —^ In the seventh cen¬ 
tury the average citizen of the male population, judging by donor por- 
traitSp had changed from the long robe to a tunic of medium length with 
a high round neck and medium sleeve; this was worn over trousers and 
held in by a rtarrow bdt* In the banners of the eighth centuryp'* they 
wear similar tunics which are longer* reaching to the ankles, and they 
wear on the head a distinctive black cap, which usually had taib or 
short streamers hanging down the backi though in the Boston Shrine* 
dated 704d two of the male donors wear caps with tabs extending at 
right angles. Mm engaged in vigorous occupations^ such as grooms, 
oarsmen, executioners, and acrobats, wore short tunics, lapels open, 
and trousers and boots (Plate XVIII and Fig. 9). Some figurines 
belonging to a remarkable set w'hich came with a rubbing of an inscribed 
stone which was found with themn showing that they wore deposited 
in the tomb of Chancellor Liu T'ing-hsun, d- A-D. 728, ^^ are dressed 
in this way. In the Tun-huang murals, also, they may be seen in sev¬ 
eral dramatic episodes. 

Dignitaries of the seventh and eighth centuries wore jackets that 
were sometimes covered with ** plastronslike those in fashion in 
Kucha, and the Chinese adopted pleated cuffs and bands like the Ku¬ 
chins (Fig. 6)r The jacket usually crossed in frontp had sleeves of 
medium widths and was omamentcxl with brocaded or embroidered 
borders. Skirts or full trousers covered the entire leg, and court shoes 
curved up from bdow the hem of the garment. 
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Donor Portraits of th« Ninth Century* — Donor portraits of the 
ninth century show little change in male dress, except that the sleeves 
of the tunic are somewhat fuller, lined with a lighter materiaf The 
tabs of the black caps, stiffened and extending out at the sides are 
more universally wom. The women dona trices of this same period 
wear dresses which arc a modification of the eighth century style for 
the plump; there is a medium sleeve, a shawl still worn over the shoul- 
derSj and the hair still combed up into a fan-shap€?d loop on top of 
the head. Historically we remember that China's fortunes were wsji- 
ing after the Arab defeat of 751 and trouble with Tibet in the Tarim 
Basin, It was natural that fewer embassies came bearing gifts of jew^els 
and fabrics, and even the “ tribute ” of the horses - and their grooms - 
began to decline. There were not as many people from the Western 
lands to enliven the streets of Ch'ang-an. Of the outlanders^ the Uighur 
Turks w'crc closest to the Chinese in the ninth century^, and it w^as from 
them that certain influences came into tenth century fashion. 

Uighur Styles Influence Tenth Century Fashion. — This is mani^ 
test in the portraits of the donors on the Tun-huang banners, which 
we turn to because production in sculpture w*as curtailed by that time. 
The ladies of the banners wore an increasing number of hairpins of 
ail colors and shapes which projected out from the head, as did combs 
and ribbons and bands, flowers, fruits,, birds and butterflies^ and golden 
leaves. Long earrings reached to the shoulder, and must have tinkled 
as they walked; necklaces of elaborate workmanship w'ere w*orn close 
to the throat, several at once. Their robes^ and they had rctumied to 
the long gown w ith exaggerated^ wide cuffs, were adorned with embroid¬ 
ered sleeve bands, neck panels, and sashes^ as rich as the costumes 
of Turian. Like the ladies of Turf^, they painted their faces* and the 
colors used, orange and dark red^ are similar to the Turkic tonalities 
there. This love for the ornate had increased as the century progressed* 
marking a decline in taste from the elegance of earlier days^ coming 
at a time of Uighur occupation from c, 847 to 1031 (Fig. 12). 
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Menp again, were more conservative than women. The principal 
changes to be noted in their fmrtraits were the greater emphasis given 
to the black tabs on their caps^ which normally stood out at right angles 
to the headj stiffened with lacquer or starch, and the longer slit m the 
black tunic which allowed a colored undergarment to show; a colored 
belt was wom very low, below the norma] waistline. In the banner 
of 9S3, a donor is bearded, another indication of Uighnr influencei 
Though many statuettes, the majority of them in fact, resemble 
the dated donor portraits of the eighth century, 1 have not observed 
any figurines dressed like the people on the banners of the late ninth 
and tenth centuries. We have noted that trade and diplomatic rela¬ 
tions were in a state of decline beyond China^s v^?estcm border, and that 
internal struggles must have given a sense of insecurity at home. Few 
could afford the luxury of burial figurines, perhaps, so it was no longer 
worth while to design new types showing changes in fashion; old ones 
may have been used, or the very custom of burying them In the tomb 
may have changed radically as the T'ang dynasty drew near final collapse. 
Judging them by costume, by siae, and by a study of the glaae^ most 
of the that we have presented belong to the seventh and eighth 

centuries, to the time when the travelers to the Middle Kingdom from 
Western lands brought fabrics and jewds, arms and amior^ furs from 
the steppes, drugs from India, new foods and wine, perfumes and pesrb, 
blackamoors and dwarfs, all of the marvels of the world that Lay be^ttnd 
the Jade Gate of Tun-huang. 


CHAPTER IIL 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF THE FIGURINES 


Ck&u Figures. — The earliest sets of clay fi^rines associated 
with burial practice in China are those of the Late Chou (Wanijig States) 
period from Hui-^hsierip northern Honanj which have been attracting' 
attention since 1935. They are small, some from three and a half 
to four inches high, others about two inches high, made of soft gray 
day, soft enough to be scratched with a nail, never hard-baked, evidently 
fired at a low temperature, and ornamented with red pigment on a 
surface which has the appearance of being burnished. Though they 
are so small, many of them express great animation, but only through 
bodily expression, for the faces consist of one flat plane from which 
the nose protrudes as a long thin wedge from the forehead (Fig. i). 
The position of the arms* especially, suggsts dancing or the playing of 
musical instruments, as the arms swing out from the body, but are 
supported somewhat by the sleeves which are very wide at the armhole 
and then tapered to a tight cuff. The dress of the ladies is astonishingly 
dose to that of theT'ang period of about a thousand years later, consist¬ 
ing of a high waist and long, pleated skirt rather than the flowing robe 
of the Han period (Fig* 3). Unlike later and larger figurines, these are 
solid except for a little hole in the center of the base w'hich might have 
served to keep them on a stand, or may have been used in the baking 
process. For such small objects, they are surprisingly heavy. 

The larger wooden figurines, also of the Late Chou period, corning 
from the Ch'ang-sha area ^eem to he the real prototypes for Han funer¬ 
ary sculpturcp being much nearer in costumCp si^e, and style. Ail of 
the dignity dear to the Chinese soul,, the sense of etiquette and ceremony, 
are conveyed by these men and women in their long gowns. They are 
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carved in simpJe planes, showing that the sculptor respected his material 
and sought, by using a minimum of detail, to convey themasdmum of 
expressiveness. 

Han Figurints; Materials and Styles. — Some of the day pur¬ 
ines of the next great period, the Han, were equally tall and dignified. 
They were modelled around a large piece of w'ood which served as an 
armature, and strengthened the neck, holding the head to the body 
Ln spite of top-heaviness. Thot^h this was a relatively primitive way 
of fashioning a statue, it was continued as late as the T'ang period; a 
large figure, here identified as a Khotanese (Plate XXVII) was made 
on a rough piece of wood which was ivithdrawn when the statuette was 
finbhed. This method was employed in North India and in Central 
Asia, in Khotan and Turfan. 

Vast numbers of clay objects had been made in the Han period, 
some to amuse children, ^ and some to be put into graves. There 
still remain models of houses, watch towers, courtyards full of animals, 
cook-stoves, vessels and utensils, implements, carts, horses, fantastic 
beasts and supernatural beings, musicians and mummers, soldiers and 
servants. People representing various stations of life, their gear and 
their pets, were gathered together to console the departed spirit. 

Many of them were glazed in the well known green or brown lead 
silicate which has taken on a pearly iridescence after long years of 
burial in the earth. Though craftsmen of that time were capable of 
modelling active and amusing figures, such as the little acrobats of the 
R.O.M.A. of Toronto, they paid little attention to individual traits, 
facial expression, or detaib of anatomical structure. It is not even 
possible at all times to distinguish men from women, for they wore 
similar garments, the kimono-like robe which concealed the body; the 
craftsmen did not seem to be interested as much in masculinity or fem¬ 
ininity as they were in deportment. Such simplification of form as 
they used indicates keen observation of nature tempered by a prefer¬ 
ence for ignoring detail. 

The Six Dynasties Period: Change inSfyle Due to Western Influence. — 
It was during the period of the Six Dynasties, when north China was 
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occupied by Barbarians that a marked change in attitude seems 
to have taken place. Though sculptors still were not too vitally inter¬ 
ested in the problems of anatomy and the " correctrealistic rendering 
of the body, they began to portray individuals, people of diiTerent per¬ 
sonalities, and even of different nationalities. The Chinese sense of 
humor was still manifest (Plates 11 and XXXII) and the old Chinese 
idea of expressing much through simple means was the guiding principle, 
but other non-Chinese Ideals seemed to be operating at the same time, 
and I surest that it was the inspiration from Hadda and the related 
centers of northwest India and the Ganges Valley which brought this 
about. 

As we have seen (p. gi), production on a large scale was carried on 
there from the third to the fifth centuries A.D,, at a time when trade 
and travel to the Far East made it possible for ideas and images to reach 
China. Enriched by the Hellenistic tradition drawn from Bactria and 
Parthiaand trade with Rome in the Augustan period, created as a 
part of the expression of piety in a Buddhist community, they had a 
far-reaching effect which we have noted on both the Southern Trade 
Route and the Northern, The Hadda. terra cottas were generally small 
in scale, they were made in moulds, and they could be easily transport¬ 
ed; they were not glazed; it remained for China to add that beauty 
in the Sui and T’ang periods. 

Though Had^a was destroyed by the Hephtbalites in* the fifth 
century, the influence of its sculpture extended beyond the date of its 
destruction, in time and space. The new Intcrtst in individuality, in 
differences of nationality, rank, occupation, temperament, so limited 
in earlier Chinese sculpture, seems to have been drawn from that distant 
place, and at a time when the rulers of north China, the Wei Tatars, 
also controlled the Central Asian cities of the Northern Route where 
Greco-Buddhist art of the Hadda style was flourishing. Further op¬ 
portunity for this penetration into China is suggested by the arrival 
of Buddhist pilgrims from the Gandhara regions, as well as by un¬ 
recorded voyagers. Not only in subject matter and style is there every 
indication of the march eastward of this art, but in technique, also; 
Taxila and Hadda seem to be the mother schools for craftsmen in the 
oasis cities (p, 128). 


See Appcnilix II, 
Set Apptiidl^i L 
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Typical Tomb Relintte, —■ The importance of the nxilitary during 
the years of unrest in the Six Dynasties period is reflected in the lai^c 
group of figurines on exhibition in New York in April-May 1948. ^ 
The whole procession consisted of a cavalry group, headed by a standard 
bearer, a pair of horsemen in full armor, six musicians, and ten outrJd- 
ers; then came a covered oxcart, and behind it lines of infantry preceed- 
cd by four guards with shields, and four drummens, and after them, 
ten dignitaries, four officials, eight scribes, four attendants and ten 
armored guards* The entourage was made up of seventy-four pieces, 
all made of gray day, unglazod, hollow, and under ten inches in height 
(Plate XXXIII)* 

Limitations in Size and Number in the Tang Period. _By the 

T'ang period regulations had been passed stating the number and size 
of the " ming~ch'i " allowed according to the rank and Importance of 
the deceased (sec p* 130), Precious materials were forbiddtm, which 
placed the entire responsibility for output on the potters, and the de¬ 
mand seems to have been enormous* " The statuettes destined for fu¬ 
nerals of princes were made by the department of model-makers and 
kept in a special store, from which it was customary to obtain statuettes 
necessary for the burial of distinguished ministers or members of their 
families. ” 

For the average person, *' ordinarily we may assume that a man 
before his death, or the family aftenvards, went into a shop and picked 
out from the stock figures as many as he could afford. " >> We can 
imagine the countless shops and kilns where all of this activity was 
carried on, and it must surely be due to the popularity of the little 
figures that more gifted modellers were at w'ork in the Sul and T'ang 
periods than in earlier times. They raised the standard of the craft 
to a high level of folk art which is as popular in the twentieth century 
as it w'as in the seventh, eighth and ninth. 

Sut Period: Cl^ and Glaze, — As a rule, the Sui Dynasty figures, 
and some of the early T'ang. were made of white day in the Honan area. 


*> An Ezkibitian ef ChituM Terra Cam Stulpture. Oriental Fine .^Irts, Inc,, 
New York. 1948. iMJ, f7 in Catalogue, 

Hentt]c, C, Op* ciL, p. 19, 

3) Femalti, Helen E* “Soint Chinese Grave Pigurcs. " Joiiraal of the Penji- 
sylvania Musexun, vo-I* XVll, no. 1, March J9i6', p, 77. 
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and were covered with a creamy glaze which varies from tones of yel¬ 
low to light bmwn and light green, Unftred pigments were added to ] 

increase the effect of realism and richness. After being removed from 
the moulds, glam had been applied to the whole body, heads and hands 
included, and then patterns and accents were added in red,- blue, gp^een, 

black, and gold (Plates XlV and XV), 

At this stage of our knowledge it is impossible to state exactly 
w'hem the different kiln sites were, or where the different types of day 
and glaze were found. It has been the general rule to assign all dark 
gray unglazed figures to the Sbe Dynasties period, but ! doubt if we 
can be so arbitrary, for 1 have seen some of that type that are certainly 
T’ang in style and costume. So with the white-day, w'hite-glaze fig¬ 
ures; I believe it umvisc to say that all are of the Sui dynasty or early 
T’ang, rather that a paraild development may be observ-cd in the mak¬ 
ing of bowls, plates, etc, There is a marked sophistication in decoration, 
and in the increased use of green, yellow, blue and brown glazes as the 
T’ang dynasty moved into the eighth and ninth centuries. ^ 

Tang Clay and Clast. — In the superb collection of figurine m 
the R,O.M.A. Toronto, w-hich came from tombs located in Honan prov¬ 
ince, unearthed when construction of a railroad was in progress, there 
are white-glazed and polychrome “ ming-eh'i ", as well as some left 
unglazed, all of the T’ang period. A few, apparmtly made in a 
different atelier, have colored glazes (green predominating) on a dark 
clay body, but the majority of the Toronto pieces are of polychrome 
glazes on a white clay body in which there are small pieces of forei^ 
particles, red and black generally, which may have been added We 
famous white Honan day for belter firing, in the opinion of M n William 
Todd, Restorer for the Museum. 

Though 1 have searched in vain for a reliable chart of clay deposits 
in China, and have consulted geological reports,"* and questioned 
ceramic experts, my conclusion is that we cannot say with certainty 
that all dark clay figures were made in Shansi, all of white clay in 
Honan, all of yellowish-white (unglazed) in Ch’ang-sha, all of red clay 
in Szechiian. and all of bluc-black in the Tun-huang area, though that 


O See Hobson. Op, ciu, p, 133- 

»> Lee, J. S, Tkt ecology of Chino. London, 1939 . p. 42<i*44l: and Wang, 
K. P. TAc im»erai Industry of China. Columbia Umversity. King's Crown Press. 
May 1943. 
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seems to be the provenance in the majority of casts. Some extraordi¬ 
narily beautiful examples of T'ang work have come to the United 
States m recent years, reputedJy from Shensi graves. ^ 

MefAt}ds of Afodels. —The smaller T'aiig figures were 

made in two nroulds, then joined at the sides where the seams are still 
visible (Plate XXIV). Larger and more complex ones, such as the 
equestrians, were made in several pieces. Mr. William Todd, who has 
handled hundreds of them^ some intket and some badly broken, con¬ 
cluded that bodies of horses as far as the knee joints were made in one 
piece, but the heads and legs were added before firing. Sometimes 
tails of real horse hair were attached. The torso of the rider was made 
in one mould, w-ith k^s, arms and hands, and heads attached later. 
The headsj and perhaps the other extremities, were also made in moulds, 
though sometimis the arms and hands, legs and feet seem to have 
been freely modelled and were often left uj^lazedp but painted with 
unfired pigment to add to their realism- To insure safe firing, large 
pieces were left hollow inside^ aJtd one can e\'en see authentic T'ang 
finger prints in the clay. One can Imagine an atelier with all of the 
different parts arranged on racks, and figures newly come from the last 
firing in the kiln in their pristine beauty in colorful glazes. 

No doubt the master artist designed each new type^ studying cos¬ 
tume, racial characteristics^ and individual quirks of the people throng¬ 
ing the streets of the great cities for his inspiration. The stance of the 
soldier and the scholar, the dignitary and the dancer, the rug-merchant 
and the winesellerj the huntsman and the oxherd, were caught so accu¬ 
rately that they verge sometimes on caricature. Different expressions 
of the face, as well as more striking differences of ethnic type, were 
portrayed with equal fidelity. Thin lipped smiles and broad grins, 
dimpled cheeks and ascetic lean ones, tw^inkling eyes, and eyes as search¬ 
ing as those of a bird of prey, geniality, boredom, hauteur, exasperation, 
frightened docility, alertness or stupidity are suggested by slight differ¬ 
ences of modelling, executed originally by the master designer. 

After examining a great many figurines, one cannot help but sur¬ 
mise that the apprentices had a little fun, too, in putting t<^ether 
the different parts. By tilting a head to catch a shadow, by rearrang¬ 
ing the arms or legs, an entirely different expression could be achieved- 


Paine, R. T., Jr, " A Chinese Hor?c with a f'emaJe Rider.” Butt, of the 
M, F. A., Boston, Oct. 194^, bo. 265, p. 54 S 5 - 
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Sometimes the apprentices were a bit careless, attaching a head to 
a torso not intended for it; an amusing example of this kind of 
mixup is to be seen in the Royal Ontario Museum of Toronto, 
Canada (Plate XXXIV), The body is that of a man, usually called 
the falconer type, who wears a long, tight-fitting coat ivith wdde lapels, 
a broad leather belt with tabs attached which held weapons, and he is 
shod in boots with pointed toes. Various male heads have been fitted 
to this type of body, generally handsome, rather haughty ones, giving 
an impression of pride and elt^ance. The Toronto figure, however, 
has had a lady’s head attached to the broad-shouldered, slim-w'aisted, 
unfeminine body. The head is unglazed, to be sure, as the majority of 
them are; at one time it suffered a crack at the base of the throat, 
but there is a splash of original T’ang glaze covering the back of the 
neck, inctudit^ the cracked area. The most minute examination of 
it proves that the head was thus placed on the body in the T’ang 
period and was not repaired by a modem restorer* 

1 have seen quite a few equestrian figures made in the same way; 
to male bodies, exactly like others with men's heads, female heads wore 
added cither in ignorance, fun, or a desire to include lady riders in a 
caira.lcade when there were no female toreos ready for the buyer. Per¬ 
haps these oddities were sold at half-price by an embarrassed dealer, 
perhaps they were considered more desirable than "normal” statues, 
or perhaps they went unnoticed by the buyer, for it is only when one 
sees hundreds of them together, as in the extensive Toronto eollection, 
that one can be sure that there were variations in joining heads, arms, 
and legs to the standard torsos. Since these additions w*ere unglazed, 
or irregularly glazed, in eighth and ninth century w'ork, this was quite 
possible* The heads of the fine figures from Shensi, referred to above, 
were painted with particular charm and delicacy; the decorator applied 
his pigment directly to the clay, using a soft pink for the cheeks, Vermil¬ 
lion for the lips, and black for the eyebrows, lashes, moustaches and 
beards that were done with a very small brush. These are still in 
such good condition we can appreciate fully the original beauty of the 
pieces. 

Pakfs. — Imagination went into the creation of all of the *' 
cKi" whether made by a master-designer or an apprentice. There 
is real originality in them, which accounts for their popularity in the 


FainL‘, Op. cit* 



T*ang period and in modern times, and lifts them from the realm of 
hackwork and factory diiplication to a high place in the minor arts of their 
epoch. They have been so populaTp in fact, that the making of fakes has 
been a profitabJe business for some years. Let the buyer beware of 
the ungla^fed statuettes; a mould made from an authentic one, some day 
from a good deposit in China, handled by the clever artisans of Japan 
or Chinap and behold; you are offered a T'ang- figurine which may have 
been buried in the earth for a while^ but not for a thousand years. It 
is not so easy to fake the glazed figurines, how^ever. There is a small 
crackle, or crazing, which has taken place through the centurieSp as 
w^ell as other surface changes which have come because of their long 
interment^ and these cannot be easily reproduced; one can usually 
detect a forgery by examining jt through a strong lens, or scratching 
the clay under the foot or some inconspicuous place- if the w^hlte of 
piaster of Paris, or the pink of modem terra cotta shows throughp you 
haven't an antique- The most favored types turned out by the mod¬ 
ern makers are the dandng girls, musicians^ and ** pretty^' little 
pieces; as a rule, if an attempt is made to imitate a foreigner, it is so 
clumsily done that the experienced eye can detect it quite readily. In 
recommending the R.O.M.A. oollcction to the studentp one can point 
out that the entire group, case after case, room after room of them, 
w'ere sent over from China years before the figurines had become so 
popular or valuablCp and no recent accessions have been m^ide; the 
unglazed are no doubt as authentic ais the glazed- 

Many times, in antique shops and decorators" galleries^ one sees 
figurines that have been repaired, or made up of broken parts. The 
unglazed heads, all too often, have been carelessly handled, and the 
horses' legs have been set at odd angles, or the clay is of a different 
color; look well, and you can generally see it. It is a pity that most 
of the authentic relics have come on the market from unknow^n graves 
in unknowm areas^ and even the most obliging dealers are unable to 
say anything about the exact location, or the other objects found in 
the tomb which might help in dating them. There are two splendid 
groups, thoughj found with dated slabs (see p. 132). 

in and Sh/i at tk€ End cf the T*ang Period, — As 

Cheng Te-k"un points out, the peak of the art came in the T'ang 


Cheng Tc-k^un and Shen Wei-chun. A Brief Hki&ry af Ahrtuary 

O&JeciT, {Chmig-ICuo Ypnehing Journal of Chinese Studicsi. Monograph 

Series No, i. Pciping, 1933. p. 



period and declined aftemardj there are some attractive Ming dynasty 
pieces, hot they are not as beguiJing individually as the earlier ones. 
That may be accounted for by a change in burial customs^, for toward 
the end of the T'ang and in the Sung Period^ more attention was given 
to the adornment of the tomb itself. Wood and stone were used 
rather than day, and the wood by this time may have disintegrated. 

In the post-T'ang tomb of the ruler of the Kingdom of Shu, Wang 
Chien (847 to 9J8)r discovered in 1939 in Ch^eng-tu when digging air¬ 
raid shelters for protection in World War II, no figurines have been 
mentioned as being among the various objects scattered about the cen¬ 
tral chamber, Pottery sherds, glazed T'ang and Sung wares, work¬ 
men's bowU, etc. were reported, but no statuettes of day. Instead, 
there were sculptured stone figures of guards about two-thirds life size 
who supported the coffin, and panels carved in relief ornamented with 
musicians and dancers. These have been compared with the Buddhist 
sculpture of the same region in originality and freedom of design. The 
tomb, though it had been robbed, still contained valuable pieces of 
jade and metals; one can only conclude that royal tombs were too splen¬ 
did for pottery ** mmg-i-A'i, or that, in this tomb of a general who 
set himself up as kmg, aJI interest had been centered on the carving 
of the sarcophagus and other ornaments. 

Rtp&rt by Hobson of Materiiils Used. 

The T'ang grav^ wares are usually of a white or pale huft material, varying: from 
a soft plasler-like earthenware to a hard stone-ware or porcelain. Often they are 
unglozed, but coated with a white slip and decorated with painted patterns m 
unflred pigments - blatt, red, and occasionally blue. When glaae is used on 
the soft earthem^j^, it is a soft lead silicate. 11 is transparent, and of a slightly 
yellowish cast, and when positive colour was required^ the colouring agent was 
applied in dabs ar wiished on the body of the ware and ab^rbed into the giaze 
which was subsequently laid over it* The colours used Were pale green, leaf 
green, amber yellow, cobalt blue, and very rardy a violet or aubergine. All 
of the colours are found as monacbromcs a^ widl as in mottled combinations or 
in separate washes. Some of the glares used in the harder T'ang wares are 


Ibid., p. 2. 

Han^yi Feng, Discovery and Excavation of the Vung 1 +ing, ” Archives, 
II, Chinese Art Society of America, i*>47, p. n-20, reprinted from the Szechuan Mu¬ 
seum Occasional Papers, no. 1, Ch'eng-tu, 1944: Cheng T^h^un, "The Royal 
Tomb of Wang Chien. '' In HJAS, March, 1945, vol. VtU, ooi. 3 and 4, p. 335- 
240^ and .Sidlevan, D. Michael. " A Western China Discovery of Immenso Impor¬ 
tance^ The Excavation of a T'ang Imperial Tomb. ** la llluslrated London News, 
April 20, 1946, p. 439 ^ 431 - 



much more refractory', and evidently fclspathic; their colours include white, 
a watery green or celadon type^ true celadon^ black, and chodolale brown. 
The last mentioned is wflictimes splashed with a variegated glare of blue and 
grey, the colomsi in which are probably accidental», . An interesting group 
(Case D in the British Museum) were obtained by a railway engineer from a tomb 
disturbed by a railway cutting near Honan^fil. This funeral outfiE includes six 
covered jars, probably intended for the six kinds of graui; a wine-vase of am¬ 
phora shape with cup-shaped mouth and serpent handles; a circular tray on 
which stood ft «raail melon^shaped pot surrounded by shallow cups; a series of 
figuresj a lady on horseback, attendants male and female^ priestly persons, a 
longaosed man of foreign appearance, and six mail-clad life-guards ; a num¬ 
ber of animals, horses, camels, pigSi sheep, ft di^ and a goose; two supernatural 
creatures (Earth Spirits) whose function was to guard the grave. The figures 
are of the usual white plaater-like material with pale straw-coloured glare . .. 
Three figures .,. from a Srechuan tomb (in which was an inscribed slab saying 
that it was the tomb of His Eiocellency Ts’uP' (died 83^) differ considerably 
from the familiar types cd Tang pottery such as those found in the tomb of Liu 
T'ing-hsun (d. 728, ft princely personage) . . , They have a soft red body and ft 
transparent lead glftze of yellowish casu By the use of slip and copper oxide 
several distinct colours have been pioduced on this surface: an orange red (glare 
over the red body)T a cream while (glare over a wash of white slip), light leaf 
green (the same wi th a tinge of copper Oxide in the glare) and browo whidi might 
have been formed by the glare with a tinge of copper-green over the red body* 
Without any wash of white slip, ri 

Graph of days Used, 

Graphs of %^arioufi Clays 

represented In the Toledo Exhibition of 1939 made 
after analyzing and testing some 250 pieces 

For the Tang dynasty were noted: 

Gray day, hard 

“ medium 
Reddish clay, hard 
" soft 

Bu^ clay, hard 
" ** medium 

•* soft 

Whitish day, hard 
" ■* medium 

“ soft. 


Hobson, R. L. /Ac and 0/ iAeiw 

i'jA A/kjjww. London, l9^J7i p. 

•> Ftom: Scu/ptifra/ F^rms iVi T^rra Coflo fn^nt Chinese TomAi. The Toledo 
Museum of Art. Toledo, Ohio, 1939. J. Arthur Maclean, Curator, Doroty Blair* 
Assistant Curator, p. 3. 
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m A/gAanis/an and tn CeniralA^mr —Sculp tc^r^ in the 
t^asb cities of Central Asia seem to have borrowed their methods from 
the HadJa craftsmen, for the techniques as described by von Le Coq 
and Andrews agree perfectly with the Had^a system as given by Bar- 
thoux, 

Andrew's describes them thus: 

On the northwest Iroiitier of India, where the remains of Graeco-Buddhist stoiu; 
carving lie scattered Over a wide area, types and ooinpositions were cvolred which 
by the agency of missionaTy and pilgrim extended their tnHueticc Over the whole 
of Central Asia and into China and India, W^erc stone Was not so easily available 
or where the art of stone sculpture wai not greatly developed we find that stucco 
was nsrd a$ a substitute. It was not always ao absence of stone, however, that 
caused the use of stucco, for we find it largdy employed on relatively early build¬ 
ings. at Taxila for instance, where stone is easily obtainable. Whatever the cause^ 
it is e vident that just as tracings for drawings, for paintings on banners and walls 
Were carried about and reproduced, so in the case of sculpture the most obvious 
thing to do was to carry moulds taken from desirablo Originals for reproduction 
in stucco wherever required. To tonform to local caites modificaLion was easily 
possible without necessarily altering the essential character of the originals. 
The art of the moulder and plasterer was one of the most highly devciDped 
crafts associated with Buddhist art in Chinwc Turkestan. Shrines were enriched 
with gilded and painted stucco figures and ornament both inside and out. . . 
The materials used were clay, plaster of Parist and certain carefully prepared 
pastes. In the case of large figures - lifesize or larger - a kind of rough core, 
or armature, was first made either of wood or bundles of straw. The outer skin 
of the figure was cast in fine clay, in sections, from piece-moidds"" and fitted 
together around the armature, rengh clay being used to fill up between armature 
and skin, [n the T^ang period the finely prepared clay of the surface layer or 
skin had mixed with it some kind of fine fiber or goat^s hair and occasionally in 
such large proportion that it became quite pliable and capable of being bent and 
arranged after leaving the mouldy 

The earliest examples of stucco are from the Klya and Mi ran sites; they have 
little Dr no fiber mixed in Ihe day and therefore are \T:ry fragile^ The type of 
face is Western with no trace of Chinese influeiice (which agrees with wall paint¬ 
ings of about the same period, c. third century The heads froiu Rawfik, 

made in the same way, are probably later in date, and have a more or less Mon¬ 
golian Character. 

For tho laj^e figures at Mmg-oj (Qizi]) separate elenterits were 
moulded and combinied, even, eyeballs were inserted separately: 

manipulation of faces and hands while still moist from the mould shows extra¬ 
ordinary command of the art of stucco working and the full appreciation of 
its poiaihilities. 


0 Barthoux. Zcj /finfda. Vol, HI, p. y-g. 
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A)1 of the stuccos were painted in some form of tempera, CeneraUy thett is a 
first coat of white and over this the other colours were laid. \^iou5 mediums 
Mem to have been used. The To^-uk pieces show a more durable tjuality of 
paint than any other ejtamples, and it appears to eontaio a waxy medium. This 
fact, and other evidence, sugsesl influence from Tibet where encaustic painting 

was pmetised at an early period. . . „ , , ■ 

A special application of the moulder’s craft is found m the figures and animals 
ma^ for use in connection with Chinese burial rites, such as are found m the 
graves of Astana of about the seventh century A.D. The figures found withm 
the gras-es are apparently those of servants and retainers typical of th^ who 
may have surrounded the deceased in life, including cavalry, men tn full armor 
and carrying lances, mounted on chaigers of lively coloring, and waittng-men 
and maids Mythical beings representing Zodiacal signs, and demons perhaps 
for safeguarding the tomb and the spirit of the departed were also present... 
All of the models are made of a very dose^ined and tenacious clay, unbaked 
and colored with some form of tempera paint. 11 is a mbule to the quality of 
the ctaftsmajiship that they endured with little or no change dunng a penod 
of time extending lo more than i.ooo years. In the case of two figures (Ast 
iii 4071-73} an e^ially dose lexlured clay has been used for the head and 
bust and the surface has a hard quality similar to Ac To^-uk fragments. 

In all but a few instances the colours retain their original hue. An inlcr^tmg 
exception is found in Ae case of a particular red which has lurticd black. ’> 


Von Le Coq gives his anal^'sis as follows: 

In the ruined town of Schcrtschuq, after opening a room which had evidently 
been a workshop we found in the debris Airty stucco moulds. ■» When a mould 
broke, a new one was moulded by a mechanical process over the onpnal type 
and fresh ones cast as before,,. the easts were mad* out of mud mixed vnih 
A* hair of animals, fibres of plants. Or chopped strew - s^tim^ too, but 
less Often in the western districts, stucco was used. Faces, hands, feet, and all 
other pans were cast separately in moulds. 

The large statues were thus formed in many separate parts, the not wry thick 
portions filled with the same material and with bundles of reeds dried, m 
At sun. Then the separate pieces were fixed together by rough little wooden 
pegs, or sometimes, too, only tied tegeter with strew mpes; Jrant^ c«- 
werc put on and the whole statue (they were always only m half-relief) w^ 
smoothed over at the back with a coating of loam and fjmtencd to the tem^e 
wall with tamarisk pegs. After this the fmnl was smooAed off, the joints Med 
in, and tlie whole gone over carefully wi A a wash of clay, covered wiA a tfoA 
layer of stucco, painted in water-colors and gikled wiA Aick gold-leaf. T e 
gold-leaf was cut in little square pieces, stuck Or and picked out by black panil 


’> Andrews, F. H. Dffcri^itff Cala/i^ o/ Antiqmtifj Reeobtrfd h f*'' 

SUi» During His in Ctnimi Asia. fCausu, nudEastern Iran, m/Ae Centrai 

Asian Antigmtks Musruni, Hsw DeiM. Delhi, 193 S» P- ... . 

*> Figures cast in Berlin fiora some of them are published m his Etiduurkt, 

I, pS3x 5 ajtd 6. 
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or b&autifuL tTarLspanrnt carmine In ord^r thoE the gold decoration mighE. 
stand out in bM on many spedaJLy valuable statues Ehcy first of all form¬ 
ed the omamenta in a very firm whJEe paste [perhaps stuo^)^ then the litUe 
squaies of golddcaf and iu painting were applied to this; any rough comerB 
of the gold were painted oveti and the gold ornamentp now in reliefp was given 
a hrilliant perish by a jade point or something similar. We found evidence of 
this technical process Only in Ruin B in Khocho^ 


Se^gulaficns Gimrning lh£ Ust pf M&rfiiary Figurts in T^ung Ti^ 
— The legal standard for the use of mortuary figures from early 
T'aug times was: 

Ranks starting from the 3rd and above were allowed 90 pieces 

4 * 4 * M Ei 

,< 4* if gji, EE il ^ « 

The he^ht of the figures was to be one foot. The fineness of the 
earriages, the costumes of the orchestral members and guards and en¬ 
tourages all depended on the rank of the deceased; these were to be 
made of clay, or wood (not metal) and the si^e was limited to seven 
inches (p, 5 7 )* 

The number was decreased by the imperial order of Hsiian-tsung 
in the twenty-ninth year of the K^ai yuan era (742), but the si^es 
were to remain the same: 

3rd rank and abovep decreased to 70 pieces 
5 Eh rank and abovu^ decreased to 40 pieces 
9th rank and above, decreased to 30 pieces 

CottiinoiwTV, omitted in the original regulation, now allowed is pieces (p. 55), 

Regulation in the first sovereign year of Hsien-tsung, Yuan-ho 
era (806 to B20): 

3rd raiUc and above, 90 pieces^ indudlog 4 divinities, zi hour symbcls 

5 th .. 60 “ 4 diiinitiea, 12 

9th . 40 4 divinitica, 12 « 

Commoners, z; pieces 

The diviuitics wca^ EO be nOE much over i foot; the other figure^ not more 
than 7 inches (p, s6}. 


Le Ccrtjt von, ^Uf^J JmimrAf p/ CMn^^ p. 80. 

Based on Inibimaiion given In '* Ckung^ Km Mi^g-ckH ” (^4 BHif Hiit^ pf 
Ckirt^u A/ifnitaty by Cheng T^k’un and Shen Wci-Chun+ Op, dt-t pp. SS-73, 

We refer to page nuntbem Ln this test in out translation of each category given above^ 



The inclusion of the " 4 Divinities ” which are no doubt the guard- 
ians of the four directions, the Lokapala of Buddhist India, surest the 
increased importance of Indian ideas in image making in China, and 
the increased importance of Buddhism in native folk-practice ^ote 
JGM). See PI. XXXIX. 

Regulation in Late T’ang, first sovereign year of Wu-tsung (841): 

3rd rank and abovr, ino pieces, rnattrial limited to wood^ siae of the 4 dii.in- 

hlcs limited 10 i foot, 5 Inches, Other fibres 
Umited to i foot 

jth rank 5uid obovt, 70 pieceSi 4 divinities liitiitt'd to- 1 foot, 2 inches, other 

fibres i inches 

9th rank and above, $0 pieces, 4 divinities liinitcd to t foot, other figttres 

7 indies 

Commoners, 3| pieces, all under 7 inches (p. 57). 

The above was drawn up by a IcgislaLtive official for the Emperon 
As he bewailed the violattons of former regufationSj it seemed evident 
that the practice of the time was beyond official standard (p. 58)i 

In the eleventh year of the Hsien-tiling era^ reign of I-tsitng (S71) 
it was noted that there was great extravagance; large figures over one 
fciot high were used, beautifully glazed. Changes w^cre made; (X>nimon- 
era were forbidden to use them. Pottery was prescribed for the figures, 
no wood or metal allowed, nor were real silk or satin for costumes per* 
mitted, nor the sacrifice of fowl (p. SS and 56). 

During the second year of Ch^ang-hsLng ( 93 ^ A-D.) the Emperor 
ordered: 

DMcials of ihe sth md 6th rank should have 30 picecs; those of the 7*^ rank, 

20. Officials in the Capital, and officials for examipations under the 6th rank 

should have 15 pieces (p, 73)^ 

The authoR state that two collections of T"ang figurines in the Na¬ 
tional University of Peking prove that the above regulations were not 
at all effective, for the measurements are well above the official standard. 


1, From ihfl tomb of F^Jig Tm: 

1 Scholnm........ 3 ^ inchcjs (Weslfim unit) 

3 Warriors ....... 36 " 

2 horses 
2 camels 

2, From the tomb of Tai Lm^-ycn 

1 Scholar 51 inches [Western uoil) 

l Warrior, ....... 

t ^Tt»m 

i camels .. 40 “ 


40 


II 


(P. 6q> 
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There seems to be no standard of measurement used by these au¬ 
thors, for sometimes they are g:iven as Western units, as above, and 
sometimes unspecified by them; in quoting directly from the old 
texts the reference may be to T^ang measurement. The T'ang footrules 
Still preserved in the Shosdin Collection are not uniform, eiEher^ but the 
majority arc 29.6 cm. divided into 10 units Instead of our English 
12 inches, and are about 9 mm. shorter than the standard modern 
footrule of the United States. 

Though one might be led to the conclusion that it was only in the 
late ninth century that the large and handsomely glazed figures were 
Used, there is contradictory evidence in the two groups known to me 
that are associated with a dated burial tablet, those from the tomb 
of Chancdlor Liu T'ing-hsiin, A.T>. 728, and those in the R.O.M A. 
TorontOj from the tomb of General Yang^ buried in a-D. 693. The 
figures average jo inches and over, and are glazed with consummate skill. 

Typical T'ang Retinue. — A tj-pical tomb retinue is described in 
the C.T* * Loo Catalogue of Sale: 

A set of 10^ including tofo holding tablets, two Warriors (LokapAla), 

two catnels, two horses^ two Earth Spirits, Such a retinue was batied with 
a military chief, the two Dignltajics to help him m a civilian capacity, two 
military warriors to aid him in war, two horses to carry him on his jemrneys, 
two camels to carry necessary packs for his journeys, and two demons to attack 
any evil spirits that mig^ht appear. 


Sec: J, Harada. Treasnresof Op. cit. 

VOl, T, P- l^r 

*1 His UtGTaj-y name was T'ing-hsiin^ He was General of the Chung-wu army, 
Licotenant of Hooan-Fu and Huai-yin Fti, Privy Councillor, etc. He died on the 
]6th day of the Sth montli of the 16th yt^ of the K^ai-ydan era, at the age of 72. 
He came of a family which for 20 gcneraLtiofis during both Hati dj'tiastics supplied 
emperors^ minister, judges and barons. Ho was adept in roilitarj^ strategy, swords¬ 
manship, and military adininistration. He led his men with great skill when the 
Khitan Tatars attacked the frontier, for hff cleared them away as a man brushes flies 
from his face. ** In spite of jealousy on the part of others, and threats to his lifci he 
lived to be 72. (See Waley^ A., in die article by Hobson^ "T^ang Pottery Figures 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, Burlington MagEurinc, Jan, 1921, p. 20-25). 

Hobson mendons also another dated group from the grave of the Princely per¬ 
sonage named Wfen Shou-ch^eng of Lo-yang, died tiSj: the figures, seen by him in Paris, 
were smaller but equally fine. They have not been published apparently. 

Former Eumorfopoulos CoUecdon, nos. 270-282 in the Hobson Catalogue, 
text, p. XX. 

Information on tomb stone furnished by Miss Helen Feruald, Curator, in 

Feb- 

C. 7 ". Liv 0/ iSWtf, i<94[-42. New York. Listed as no. 478. 
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(Figures of men, ai in., demons, iS in., horses, 14 in., and camels 
le in. It is noted that *' Severid lai^r sets arc known, one found in 
Honan in 1906 during excavations for a railway, now in the Brithish 
Museum)." When the camels and horses were attended by grooms the 
set included fourteen in all (See Plate XXXV). 

In the Yamanaka Sales Catalogue, item no. 480, a sketch exe¬ 
cuted by Mr. S. Yamanaka while he was a member of an archaeological 
parly that disoov'ered an important T'ang tomb in China, indicates 
that a tomb chamber had been hollowed out of a hillside. Facing the 
entrance of the tomb, inside it were the LokapSla, and behind them, 
forming a ’’spirit path” were the horses and camels^ beside the sar- 
oaphagus stood civil and military officials. All of this recalls the 
later Ming tombs of Peking with similar figures carved in stone which 
marked the road to the tombs. Within the T’ang tomb were attend¬ 
ant ladies, some sixteen in number; there were musicians, dancers and 
equestriennes among them. There was, as well, an ox-cart (Fig. 14^' 

In the collections noted In this study, important tomb groups are 
to be seen in the University Museum, Philadelphia, the Chicago Art In¬ 
stitute, the Minneapolis Art Institute, and the Royal Ontario Museum. 


Statistics on T'ang Figurines in Important Collections. — 


Eiutld 63 Figurines of Humans of wbkh 22 of Foreigners 


MAI A 17 

MFA 77 

UAl 34 

BAM 27 

CAI 50 

KCNG 17 

ROMA 3 S3 

Loo Collection: Over a 
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three year period^ It contained about 1^000, of which 


to % were Wcstcitiers. 

Of the exhibition In Toiedo* in the catalogue wen: listed; 
115 Hiunans - 43 Foreigners 


These statistics probably do not give an accurate idea of the num¬ 
ber of foreigner? made in proportion to the native types, for museums 
want object of unusual interest rather than quantities of more com¬ 
monplace pieces, and the foreigners are therefore oonsidered more 
desirable. 


0 ^ Far , 4 rL New York, 1^3. 














APPENDIX I. 


TRAVELERS WHO MIGHT HAVE BEEN INSTRUMENTAL 
IN BRINGING NEW ART INFLUENCES INTO CHINA 


DharmamkSa, of Yueh-Uiih stock, was bom in Tun-huang, trav¬ 
elled in Central Asia, and visited India. He then lived in the capital 
of China in the mid-third century A.D. 

Sriraitra. d. about 335 or 343 - 
KuTTOUajlva, m the fourt emtury, d- 413- 
Shc-kung - frwii Central Asia, d. sSo. 

Notables from Kashmir and Oudh, near the Gandhara and Had da 
region, who played a leading part in the transmission of Buddhist tra¬ 
ditions directly to China, included; 

Sa4ighablifitip ’Bfho rcacliiTd CMna lia jSi. 

who Arrived in in 584- 

Pui^yatrilU (coflaborator of Komarajlvn) and DJiannaysiai, who travelled 
thrfm^lri Central Asia and reached China c. 4^1. 

Buddhaya^a^p bom in Kashmir and Jived in Kuch^, Was a dose associate of 

KumArajlva. . . t 

Vimalaksap who went from Kashmir to KiiChll and stayed m China 406-13. 

Buddhnjlva and Gupavarman^ who were in south China. 

XlhatmamitraT who went from Kashmir to Kuch^ and Tun-huang. 
Buddhabhadra, * *1^ 

In 399, Fa—hskn with Pafr-yun left Ch'ang-an for the Ganges 
country; he went through Tun-huang. Qarashahr. Khotan and Gandhara, 
arriving in 405 atMagadha, He stayed in India six years, and returned 
to China by way of Ceylon, reaching Ch ang-an in 414- 

Fo T'u-tEiig, c. 42®' 

Other eminent Chinese who made the journey to India in the fifth 
century included: 


0 Bagehi, P. C. /sflfifl attd Cfiine, a Tfufusofid Ytars ej Cu/iurai 

ConUKi. Calcutta. li}44, P- 35**: and Bagdii, P. C. Lc Cumn Bifuddkipu *n Cht>u, 
FariSp 1^20. i vols. pL XV And XXX [ and p, J 02 . 

*) Bagchip P. G. CMim, p- 39-45- 
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Chih^-mcJ^g aiid a party of fourteen wh* stAjtcd iti 404i wtnt across C^mraJ Asia 
via Khoian to Kashmir and rettimcd in 424- In 420^ Fa~yun& with twenty- 
five Other monks, took the tirartlicrn route, Tao-pu, Fa-shen^, Fa-wei^ Tao-yo 
and Tao-t'ai an? recorded as goin^ in the same century. 

In the fifth century^ Dharmaksema (d. 433), was learned in dha- 
rariT and showed his magic power by causing w^ater to spring from a 
rock .. .He came from Central India, travelled through Kashmir, 
Khotan and Kucha, ^ 

the CrntraJ Asian monk who suggested the building of the stone cave 
tempJes in Ta-t^ung (YQnr-lcang) translated the JEi-fAiW s^t^n-cAou rAing in 462 
with the collaboration of Indian tnoiiM. It describes the method of making 
an arena where Buddhist images wem arranged in a cirdc to recei ve the o^crings 
of the votaries. The aren^ seems to be a rudiinent of the or altar^ 

the construction of which h bought in later tcKti. The same sutra also teaches 
all kinds of siddhis. There are siddhis to win a War^ to stop a.storm* to 
obtain rain^ to conceal one's fomii or to secure a wish jewel + +, 

Of the sbeth century travelers, Sung Yun and Hui-sheng vrere sent 
to India in 51S by the Empress Wu; they w^ent by Khotan and Gandhara 
(which was then occupied by the HephthaJiteSp in 520); they stayed 
two years in Ut^diy^a and Gandhara, and returned to China in 532 
brir^ng back many su tras and sashtras of the Mahayinlst school. 

Vimoksaiena went from India to China in the sbeth century* 
Traditionally it was in this period that Bodhidharmap the Ch'an patri¬ 
arch, arrived first in southern China* and then went north to Lo-yang^ 
where he is supposed to have died in 535^ After him came FrajfiarLici^ 
Paramartha, Narendraya^ (from Uddiylna in the GandhSra region)* 
and Jinagupta (528 to 605), who came from Peshaw'ar (also in the 
Gandhara area)^ and reached China via Khotan. He had to flee from 
China in the persecution of S74p and took refuge in Mongolia with 
the Khan of the Eastern Turks whom he converted. He was recalled 
to Lo-yang in 585 after the Sui came into power. 


Bagebir P.C. /rrdi^ and CAinm^ p. 72-3, 

*1 Chou YHiang, "Taatrism in China." In the HJAS, March, 1 ^ 45 * 

p. 243. 

Bagehip P, C. Op. dL, p. 46-7- 
Chou Vi "H ang. Op. Cit., p. 2 43. 

The abovt iufnrtdAtEon (except for the refereiices cited) IS from: Groussetp 
Hisleinf d^ p. 2|6r.3&3; and Bagchi, Op. cit.* p. 48-51. 
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Dharma^pta, who travelled in the north Punjab and Kapisa 
for two yearsp then went overland to Kasgbarp Knchai Qarashahr, 
Turfan and Hami to Ch"ang^-an, where he arrived in 590. He died in 
Lo—yang in 619, He was followed by Prabhikaramitrap who arrived 
in Ch"ang-an in 627* Atigupta, arrived in 652, Punyodaya in 65 3^ Bo- 
dhirueij who reached China by seip and was in the Western Capital 
in 706, and SubhlkarasiiTihap a student from NSlandi who went over- 
landp arriving in Cb’ang-an in 716 with many mss. ** 

We are reminded that many renowned Indian teachers living out¬ 
side of Indiap in Khotan, Java, and other places also went to China in 
theT'ang period to help in the stupendous task of translating and com¬ 
menting on the sacred texts of Buddhismp which was an important part 
of the preservation and propagation of the faith. 

In the seventh century, between 643 and 665p the Chinese envoy 
Wang Hsuan-ts"^ fulhlled four missions to India (See p. 139 for fur¬ 
ther account). 

Hsiian-tsang made his journey in 629 to 645, as we have noted 
so fully in the main textp and brought back imageSp and soon afterwards 
I-ching (64s to 7J3) made a similar pilgrimage; he studied the Tan trie 
form of Buddhism at Nalanda, in India, and later translated the Ta— 
k"ung"ch'ueb-chou wang ching (Sanskrit: Mahimayurf vidyarajfll- 
sutra)* with its appendix on methods for making altars and painting 
images. 

Hsuan-chao set out in 651; he had a long, hard joumey, stayed 
eleven years in India, and returned to China via Nepal with an escort. 
On hb arrival in Lo-yang^ an imperial decree sent him again to India 
for a famous healer and drugs for the court. He scoured the Deccan 
for drugs, went north toNaianda to rcstp and thence toMagadha, where 
he fell ill and died. He had brought back drawings of Indian imagesp 
and a model of the Buddha image at Bodhgaya, which he deposited at 
the Imperial Palace. Chinese texts have preserved the biographies 
of sixty Chinese monks who went to India in the second half of the 
seventh century A.B. 

Shan Wu-wei arrived in Ch^ang-an In A-D. 716, and was later al¬ 
lowed to translate the Tantric texts which he had brought with himp 
and became the first great master of the School in China, He had 


Bagehj. Op. cit.p p. S4-SS: and Chou Yi-liang. Op, dt. 
Chou Yi-liaDg. Op. cit.p p. 245- 

Groiissctp p. 256 ctaeq.: Bagchi, Op, dt, p, 

BagcliL Op. cit.p 83. 
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Ic^ed dharanis, yoga, and other Tantric secrets at Nalandi, and had 
miraculous experiences in India and Turkestan. He was welcomed to 
China by the Emperor Hsuan-tsung in the K’ai-yiian era (713 to 741): 
the emperor had dreamed of him, and regarded him as a Bodhisattva. 
He had to engage in a contest with an astrologer who could manipulate 
superhuman spirits, but he remained calm, and the astrologer was 
confused. It is he who broi^ht rain by stirring water in a bowd. 
The story is related by Edwards as follows: 

In the temple of the Wise ^dOiMd there lived an Indian priest from Gandhaja 
named Wu-wtl, who agreed to break the drought, SUrring the water in a bowl 
with a smaJJ knife, he repeated his Incantation many hundreds of times. Pre¬ 
sently something in the likeness of a dragon appeared, about the size of a finger, 
and red,^, then^ after more ineamatioa^ a while vapor aime from the bowl+ 
filled the chapel^ and a gaJe^ rain and thunder hit the countryaidjc, 

Soon after him came Vajrabodhi and his dbciplen Amoghavajra^ 
who furthered the spread of Tantrism in China, especially at the court, 
though it did not seriously rival the popularity of the T'ien~t"ai sect 
brought in by the monk Chih-i (53S to 597) who had introduced the 
doctrine of the Lotus of the Good Law and founded a monastery near 
Hang-choUp and Amidism, the Pure Land Sect founded by Hui-yuan 
(334 to 416). * 

In c. 7S9 the pLlgrin Wu-k"ung returned to China after nearly 
forty years in the Western countries and India, When travelling in 
751 to Chi-pjn (KapTsa) he probably passed through Turfan on his 
way to An-hsi (Kucha) and Su-Ie (Kashghar), but the ** laconic record 
of his travels gives no details. " 

Artists from the Western Countri^, — There were painters of 
Buddhist pictures, both priests and laymen, from India or various coun¬ 
tries in Eastern Turkestan and other w^estern ri^ions* who must have 
exerted a strong influence on China from the Six Dynasties period on. 
Among them w'cre Chia-fo-t'o and T’an-mo-cho-ch"a. Even in the 
sbeth century A.D. in the Liang period, Chang Seng-yii was noted 
for painting in the Indian manner; for the same period, five painters 
are listed as being skilled in religious art, and all were foreign bhiksu 


*) Chou yi-ljjsiig, op. dl,, p, 546, and 257'6B. 

Edwards, CAfJW/ U/era/tire. p, 95, 

GTtHJ9»t, dt r£j^trim£ vd. I, p. 2&3-4- 

Sldn, Iim^rTTfosf on p, 580-1. 
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(ordained mendicant scholars), who were renowned enough to be noted 
officially - other less famous are not named. 

Ch^ii-to fi“p'o (probably Gupta-deva)^ was in China in the Wu-te 
era^ (618 to 626) and was spoken of ^ a Brahmin priest-painter. 

The famous Yii-ch^h Po-chih-na and his^onp Yii-ch'ih I-seng, na¬ 
turalized Khotanese, excelled in Buddhist painting; the father had arrived 
in Ch'ang-an in 627, and the son w^as mentioned for his work in 632. 

In b66, the reign of Kao-tstmg^ Fan Ch'ang-shou and other skillful 
artists w^ere conamanded by Imperial Order to paint forty chapters of 
illustrations for the Ifn' Vu Ch (Records of the Western Countries). 
Hsuan-tsang had written twelve of the sixty chapters of the text of the 
book in A.U. 646. 

From 643 to 6^5* the Chinese ambassador Wang Hsuan-ts"^* had 
made four trips to India as we have noted, and each time had brought 
home images, sketches and other tangible results of these visits which 
made a great contribution to the culture of early T"ang civilization. 
He had taken the painter Sung Fa-chih wdth himj who had doubtless 
made copies of the famous Indian icons. Sung painted three chapters 
of illustrations for the text on Central India w^ritten by %Vang, and must 
have had considerable influence on the group of painters who had been 
summoned to illustrate the If si Fw Chi\ 

There was a rival school of painters who followed Ts'ao Chung-ta of 
the N. Ch'i period. Ts^ao had come from Samarkand, and might then> 
fore have painted in the Indcnlranian style of Bamiyan. 

With these recorded voyages, most of them from the Gandhira 
region to China, as well as the detailed accounts of the travelers, trad¬ 
ers and emissaries given in the main text, one can find ample evidence 
for the introduction of Greco-Buddhist and Indian ideas and motifs 
which had an effect even on Chinese secular art. Hadda images, with 
their greater freedom of expression, their interest in ethnic types and 
in individual traits could have been brought into China in this w'ay. 


9 Naito, T. IVaH-fiainfifigs &f H&fyiaji, Trans. Acter, and Rofrland^ 
B., Jr. Baltimoric. W3. p. no. 214-5. 

O Ibid.^ p. 218 . 

Ibid., p. 216. 

ibid., p. 211. 

[bid., p. 261, 212-13. who $peaks of only three tiips made by Wan^ but 
see Levi, S« -'Wang Hsuan-ts'd ct Kanl^ka, ” T'otirig Pao, Paiis. 1912. p. 307- 
309; Peltjot, F, Autour d'uncr traduclion -kanscritc du Tao td king,T'oang Pao, 
1912. p. 35 ^‘- 37 ^; Pclliot, P. '' Notes sur qudqUc$ ani5lc$ dcs Six Dynasties et des 
T'ang." T^oueg Fao, 1923. p. 274'2S2. 
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GRECO-ROM.-\N BACKGROUND OF BUDDHIST ART, AND ITS 
INFLUENCE THROUGHOUT CENTR.\L ASIA 


The Gandhara region of N-W India and the lands beyond the 
Punjab were referred to in the Achacmenld Inscription of Darius at 
Bbutun (Behbtun) c. $16 B.C., when they were part of the Achaemen- 
id Empire, When that dynasty fell before the power of Alexander 
the Great in 327 b.c,, the Macedonian marched to the Indus* There 
he had met a local leader p Maury a Chandragupta, who was to become 
the founder of the illustrious Maurya dynasty of Indian Even while 
Alexander was in the Punjab there was disaFcction with foreign rulcj 
and the local population turned to Chandragupta to overthrow the 
government of Alexander's prefects. 

Sdeukosp successor to Alexander, W'as made satrap of Babylonia, 
and was nominal ruler of Gandhara, but Chandragupta caused trouble 
for the Greek commander, and Sdeukos made a treaty with him, giv- 
ir^ him the Kabul Valley and neighboring lands in the late 4th cent¬ 
ury. The grandson of Chandragupta, Asoka (d. 232 B.C*), sent mission¬ 
aries to convert the populace to the Buddhist faith. A rock edict of 
this famous Buddhist emperor was set up at Shabbazgarhi, 10 miles 
east of Maidan, giving positive prt>of of the proclamation of the Bud- 
dha^s Law in Gandhara. 

In Bactria, the inheritors of Seleukos began to extend their power 
southward. Gandhara and Kabul wore taken by Demetrius in 190 B.C.; 
then, with rivalry among the Bactrian leaders, Eucratides dispossessed 
him. In spite of dissension in the ruling house the Greco-Bactrians 
continued to held sway over Gandhara, and Menander ^iltnda of In¬ 
dian history) went into the Ganges Valley, ruling as king of Kabul and 
N. India from c. 175-155 b.c* During the last century before the Chris- 


Majumdar, R. Rayebnudhuri, H. C., and Oatta, K. An Advanced His^ 
tory of IndiR^ 2nd ed. Lojidon, 1950, pp. 97-1 oj. 

Rowland, B. The Art and Architecture of laHiia, Penguiiip Baltimore^ 1953 
PP. 7S-77« 



tian era the Greco-Bactrians maintained close relations with their rndian 
neighbors. Antialkidos, a “Yavana " (Greek) prince of Taxila, sent 
an ambassador to Bcsnagar to the court of the Sunga prince, Vidasa, 

About 135 B.C. the Bactrian rulers were driven out of the northern 
part of their domain by a people called ^akas, in Indian history (Sa- 
karauloi, Tokharl, and Tndo^cyth in Greek, Ss'u and Yileh-chih in 
Chinese records). These Sakas united with the Parthians who had be¬ 
come increasingly stro;^ with the dissolution of Seleudd power, and 
part of eastern Iran was ruled by the Sakas in the first century B,C. 
About 90 B.C- one of their leaders, Maues (Moga) oon<juered N-W In* 
dia, confining the last Greek king to a small area In the Kabul Valley, 
Subsequently, Scytho-Parthian (^ak a-Pah lava) kings ruled over an 
empire composed of several provinces or satraps, tvith governors in 
KapTsa (B6gram), in Taxila, in Mathura on the Jumna River, and in 
the upper Deccan, and at Ujjain in MSlwa, 

Kinsmen of the Sakas, the Kushans, made an alliance against the 
Parthians with Hermaius, last Greek king of Kabul. Gondopherncs, 
the Parthian, was vanquished, and with the death of Hermaius, the 
Kushans became the dominant group. About A.D. 64 Kujula Kadphises 
assumed the royal title, and sat in residence at KapTsa. The city of 
Sirkap was sacked by the Kushans after having been held by the Parthi¬ 
ans from 100 B.C. to c. a.d. 60-65. 

That period of Parthian dominance in Sirkap coincides w'ith Ro¬ 
man expansion to the Iranian frontier, and the consolidation of the 
Roman empire under Augustus (27 B.C.-A.D. 19). The art of Sirkap 
under the Parthians shows marked Roman infiuence. Trade was active 
with the Roman world, and Ambassadors from India presented 
their credentials to the Roman Emperor, Trajan (a.D. 98-117). These 
envoys probably came from the Kush an court. 

The Kushan realm included lands on both sides of the Hindu Kush, 
Kashmir, all of Bactria, Khorezmia, and Sogdiana by the time Kujula*s 
grandson, Kani^ka, came out of Khotan to rule from Peshawar in 
c. A.D. 144.'* Like Aioka of the Maurya dynasty, he was an ardent 
Buddhist, and the monuments associated with him arc still to be seen 
in ruined form, while their appearance as of c, A.D. 400 may be noted 
in the record of the Chinese pilgrim Fa^Hsien. 

Kaniska and his successors w'ere active patrons of the arts until 
the Sassanians came from Iran, led by Shapur I In A.D, 241, who 


Ghirshmati, R. “ Les Fouilks dc Begram, iVfghaajstan." Joymal Asiadque, 
JM3'S, PP. 59*71- 
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eclipsed Kushan rule in Gandhara. The White Huns of the fifth cen¬ 
tury wantonly destroyed most of the Buddhist monuittcnts, but in the 
ruins of Kapi^a and Hadda, modem archaeologists have discovered 
enough to assure us of the cosmopolitan character of the culture and 
art of earlier times. This cosmopolitan quality, a mixture of Roman, 
Indian, Syrian and other forms, reached China by way of the southern 
trade route (m-rv centuries a.d.) and the northern (v-vin), as the 
remains of oasis cities testify. 

Five centuries after the Kushans had put an end to the Greco- 
Bactrian rule, a new movement had started from the basin of the Oxus 
and laxartes, the tribes of the Kidarites or Little Kushans, and that of 
the Chionites-Heph thalites. The Chionites became the dominant group 
in Tocharistan for two centuries. Though they formerly were consid¬ 
ered to be of Turco-Mongol origin, the finding of Hephthalite coins in 
Afghanistan revealed that they were part of the great family of Iranian 
people, that they called themselves Chionites, and that the Hephthalites 
(Hua) who invaded Sogdiana and Bactria in the first half of the fifth 
century A.D. represent only one branch of a related group. Though 
they were called White Huns by Indian historians, they are not to be 
confused with their enemies, the Hsiung-nti, who also are called Huns, 
The Zabul tribe of Chionites moved into the Ghazni area of Afghanistan 
(ancient Arachosia), which then became known as Zabulistan (Ts’ao). 
As they gained stro^th they expanded Ln two directions, against their 
former sovereigns in Sassanian Persia, and against India. Under their 
chieftain Mihiragula (c. 515-544} most of the Gupta principal!ti® 
were conquered; because he was an ardent devotee of Mihara (Mithras) 
whose cult as Sun God was the official religion, Mihira^a destroyed 
the Buddhist shrines that lay in his path. Subsequently the Western 
Turks and Sassanians joined forces to break the power of the Heph- 
thalitcs, and the Turks eventually dontinated the region. 


*) CMoniier, pp. xi-xul. Samolin, W, “ Hsiung-niJ, Hun, TurV”, 

Central Asiatic Journal III i. J957, PP- f43-tSO, and’* A Note on Kidara", CAJII /4 

1956. pp. 49S-S97. 

Ghirshman^ ibid.,, pp. 104-109. 
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APPENDIX III. 
THE TOCHARIANS 


The people using Tocharian dialects A and B are still being in¬ 
vestigated by scholars. Drs. Heine-Geldern and Samolin auggest that 
there v,-as an ethnic sub-stratutn in the s-ast region from South Russia 
to the northwestern borderlands of China, a pre-Iranian layer that may 
be designated as Kimmerian-Tokharian, to which the Issedones (Wu- 
sun) belonged. 

When migrations of ancestors of the Yiieh-chih - Kushans steept 
eastw'ard from Iran, the various local folk must have intermingled 
with them. As the tide turned and flowed in the opposite direction, 
pressed by the Hsiung~nu, a new home was found near the Caspian 
Sea, and then in the Punjab (see Appendix II), A residue of 
the old pre^Iranian stock remained in the northern trade route areas 
where documents relating to diaJects A and B have been found. 

Sylvain Levi, in reference to the dialects A and B associated with 
the Tocharians, says that 

it is an c^lBblisbcd fvt that diaJoct B is tKie Literary' official and reli- 

^Qus, of the little principality of KiicM ia Chior^e Turkestan. 

Sieg and Sii^ling.^ the Germ^ scholars, would like to extend it for the 
whole territory from Kucha toTurfan because of the muraJs^ maniiscripts 
and inscriptions which extend that far. but L^vi prefers to call Karashah- 
rian the fragments in dialect A coming from Qaeashahr* Turf^t Ba- 
Murtuq, and Sangim. He notes that of the MSS from Qara- 
shar and Turfan^ those in dialect A have glossaries in dialect though 
fragments in dialect B have iio such characters. 

The remains in dialect B Tnonu^ripls and mural Inscription have been found 

in all tJio country between ECuch^ and Tur£iti^ whereon .«. in documents com- 


*> SamoliDt W. Histodeol Ethru^raphy of t he Tarim Basin before the Turks 

PaJtologia. 1 V+ O^aka, 1955* pp- 33-40^ Samoliiip **Soine Notes on the Avar 
Problem/* Central Asiatic Joumit, lll/l, 1957. p. 6s. 

L^vi* Sylvain. “ Lc Tocbaricii," In the Journal Asiatique, vol, CCXXIb 
Jan.-March, 1933, p. t-jo- 
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inir from Kuchi, I have never seen one written in dialect A,.. Ev^ntly, 
pressed between two powerful neighbors, Huns and Turks on the «W , nese 
on the east, they were unable to completely devdop an integrated cmlwatroiu 
The wonder is that under such conditions they were nevertheless able to acquit 
themselves honorably in the cultural development of Central Asia. ’ 


>1 Ibid. 




APPEND[X IV. 


THE UIGHURS 


They are a branch of the Turkic family. The earliest kingdom 
bearing the name of Turks wa$ formed c, A.D* 5 56, and soon separated 
into two almost independent federationSp the Eastern Turks having 
their headquarters on the Orkhon (present day Northern Mof^oiia)^ 
and the Western Turks being established betv^^een the Irtish (east) 
and Talas (west) rivers. The Eastern Turks were subjugated more 
often than the Western group by the Chinese. 

The Western Turks divided into ten tribes of two groups c. 630P 
the Tu-lu (To— 15 ) and Nu-shih—pi; they became the allies Erst of the 
Sassanians, with whom they defeated the HephthaliteSp and later of 
the Byzantines. Towards 6Sg Turkish urut>^ was temporarily restored 
under the leadership of the Eastern Turks. In 741 the power of the 
latter was destroyed by a coalition of three tribeSt of whom the Uighurs 
took the leadership on the Orkhon. They remained powerful until 
they were expelled by the Qirghijs in ELp; they then dispersed to two 
different territorieSp some settling in Kansu/others in TurSo and Tun- 
huang. They hadp therefore^ lived in Mongolia, western China, and 
the oasis settlement on the northern trade route. 

In the Chinese annals they were designated as Hui-ho in the sev¬ 
enth century. Their first khan had established his residence on the 
Selenga River (So—ling), a southern affluent of Lake Baikal; his successor 
moved to the Tu-la (Tola) riverp affluent of the Orkhon which discharges 
into the Selenga. The third khan crossed the Ala-shan mountains 
and reached the Yellow River; in 630 he sent an envoy to the emperor 
of China to acknowledge Chinese supremacy. The Hui-ho kingdom* 
with the frontier tribes of the Tu-lup vrere considered a vassal state, 
and the ru lets Over these territories were considered Chinese governors. 
The Hui-ho tribe had the governorship of Han-hai. 

The Hui-ho were at first on good terms with the Chinestp but sub¬ 
sequently* as they grew strongerp they often disturbed the Chinese 
frontier by their incursions. 

0 Wittfbgelp and Ft:ng Chia-sheng. Jjlf I/isfifTy <^/ CAf/yw The 

Liaop Philadelphia, 1949. 103. 



Some tw'enty khans are meniioned in T'ang history, with details 
of events in their reigns, especially of their wars with the T'u-chiieh 
(Western Turks). One of them was converted to Manichaeism on a 
visit to Lo^yang in 763. 

The khan Mo-yen-do had come to the throne in 756^ He assisted 
the Chinese emperor in putting down the rebellion of An Lu-shan, and 
was rewarded by being given a Chinese princess in marriage, the Prin¬ 
cess Ning-bo, daughter of the emperor. She went out to the court 
of the Hui-ho accompanied by a Chinese envoy* but returned in 759, 
for the khan had died a year after their marriage. 

His successor w^as likewise married to a Chinese princess; at her 
death in 763 he married another Chinese princess, who survived him* 
She then lived many years apart from the court of the Kui-hop but 
died in that country in 790. 

The next khan ruled from 779 to 789^ A year before his death 
he w'as married to a Chinese princess, Hsienr-an^ who lived for twenty- 
one years at the court, being the wufe of four khans successively. She 
died in So 3 . 

] t w'as in 7S8 that the Hui-ho petitiontKl the Chinese emperor to 
allow' them to change their name to Hui-hu (hu* falcon, being better 
suited to their warlike character); their request was granted. 

Some years later they assisted the Chinese m their war against the 
T'u-fan (Tibetans) by expelling thenn from Fei-tMng, ** northern court, ** 
seat of the Chinese governor in Uighur country, near present Urumchi. 
They sent the prisoners of war to the emperor of China, 

In Szz the Princess T'ai-ho, daiightcrof the Emperor Hsien-tsung, 
was given in marriage to the ruling khan. A Chinese envoy accompan¬ 
ied her to the khan's residence. She kept her own court and was assisted 
by iw^o ministers. She survived the period of trouble after S40 and 
returned to China in 843. The emperor had sent 500*000 pieces of 
silk annually to the khan before the khan w^as slain by the Qirghiz in 
840. The great dispersal took place in the mid-ninth century, as we 
have noted* and the group settling in Turfan became inheritors of the 
culture of the Tocharians* Sogdians and Chinese who had lived there 
before them. 

(See: BreUchucidcr, E. London, VeL 1 , p. 336-63; 

and Minuriky, V. ^Tanaini Ibn Bahr's Journey to the Uyghurs." In BSOS+ 
194&, p. 275-305. For the post-Tajig history, see: Vernadsky, G. Notes on 
the History of the Uighuns Jn the Late Middle Ages. In JAOS, 1936^ Deccin- 
ber* 45J-4<^0 


APPENDIX V. 


THE HU-HSOAN dancers 


The Hu-hsuan darice milst have come from the west. The notices in 
the T’ang History-' indicate that from the hegLnning of the K'ai-yijan era 
(probably in 7iS)^ K'ang smt tribute including dancing girls; again 
they were sent in 7^7; in 729 they were sent from Mi; in 727s dancing 
girls and grapes were sent from Shih, and later in the same year more 
dancing girls and a panther were sent by the king to the Emperor of 
China. FromChu-mir the dancing girls had gone to China in 719. The 
dancers are all described by the same words, so they must haveperformed 
the same dance which was nativ-e to Samarkand, Mafmaigh* Khumdeh^ 
or from Sogdiana and its environs. 

Examining the word Hu (ch. j) in the T'ang period - it had a very 
broad meaning, designating at one time the Barbarians of the north, all 
the people established to the west, as in Kucha, Khotan, and even some 
of the Tibetan races; it applied aJso to the civilized people west of the 
Ts'ung-Hng (Pamir)i to the Persians and Arabs. Even Hindus were 
called Hur As applied to the dance, it indicates a dance composed 
of gyrations, the speciality of Sc^diana. 

The Dancers must have been unusually skilful to deserve mention 
in the Annals; those sent to the emperor occupied a ** college^* in the 
T'ai-ch'ang-ssii, but they must have been known outside of court circles. 

I think that there were other danctrs brought front far away from their native 
who were part of the group in the spectacles givea at the Tg'u-an-ssil, 
the Ch^ing-lLiiig^sil, and all ihe Buddhi^c tcinples where the shows were already 
notonous an this epoch, aod the bcautifui dance ddif kted ihe citizens. 


Ishida, M. £tud£$ ^ino-irannictines T, A Ptopos dn Hu HsOan-wu; in the 
Memoirs of ihe T 0 y 3 Bunko Research Department^ no. 6, Teky<>F 1932, p, 61-76, 
Kuwabara speaks of temple spcctadcfir " kcrtnc$$e, in hii Voya^fc of Kob^J 
Daisbi in China under the A footnote also tell* u& that a Chinese Imperial 

Frincess was reprimanded by HEuaii-tsntig (S47-S9) the festival i its lead 

of visiting a sick relative, p. 65^. 



The dance is generally spoken of in the texts as beiJig executed by 
women. But In the biography of An Lu-shan, it is stated that he danced 
the Hu-hsiian-wu in the presence of the Emperor Hsuan-tsung, He 
was a sinicized ** Hu, ** brought up on the northeast frontierp in the 
region where the Hu from the west had come to Uve in great numbers 
and w-hcre the influence of Iranian civilization was very strong, He 
could have been an cxpcrE in the daitce^ and it is possible that other 
men of Hu origin knew it, so it was probably not reserved exclusively 
for women, 

Aa to the nature of the dance: it consisted of gyrations to the left, 
or to the rightp g^Tations **™dft as the w'indp as described in a pas¬ 
sage on die Divertissements of Samarkand (Old T'ang History)^ 
though it was not confined to that country. 

Po Chu-i sang of it: 

Hu-hsu:ln gidi: Hu-hsiaa& girls I 

Your hearts respond to strings, ytiur hands to drums, 

\Vhtn strings suid drums sounds yojr hands aro failed; 

You turn, whirl and dance like falling snow ~ 

Tnm to iht kftp pivot to the right, witliout knowing fatigue. 

Mnkc a thtmsand tums^ id^dcx] revolutbns without stopping. 

Nothing in the world is comparable to you. 

The wheels of a moving carl, the eddying of the wind arc even dower. 

Yuan Chen acclaimed it in the following way: 

... The world does not know the meaning of the Hu-hsQan dance; 

I can describe its appearance: 

The anuisia leaf which flutters, detached from its branch 
By hoar-frost ns the howling wind whirls lE past; 

The red disc one makes to spin at the end of a rod: 

The pln-wheel in fire-works; 

Rare pearls in earring pendants which arc in motion; 

The star which the drtgon pursues: 

A light staif curving like a vaporous rainbow; 

Lightning flashing: 

Spray of the sea blown in secret by a hidden whale; 

Snow which a wlurlwind sweeps, dandng in the sky. 

More than 10,000 turns. Who knows when the dancer has flnished or when 
she starts f 

The assistants, ^ated In a square, can haMly tcU her back from her front she 
turns so fast^ 


See: Kuwabara, Miflangc^ NaJtfi, p. 60-3, 
TraruJation from Ishida by the author^ 
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The costume may have been ** a padded mbe of purple''j sleeves 
of brocade; grroen trousers with ■' fond"" closed, or a sort of trouser 
without fonds '* (cuffs, presumably), in white; shoes of red leather. 
In the section on music, DivertissemerLts from the K'ang country, of 
the Old T'ang History/there are references to cx)ilar and sleeves of 
brocade and ** trousers with 'fonds* ** - these were of performers 
attached to the palace^ and there is no way of knowing whether dancers 
appearing before the people dressed in the same manner. 

Other T’ang poets describe similar Western dances, and all refer 
to the rapidity of themp the quick feet of the performers, the bodyp like 
a crescent, ** Reding toward the eastp tottering toward the west, like 
one drunk. ” 

All of this calls to mind the violent handsprings and gyrations of 
Russian peasant dance, and the whirling ritual ceremonies performed 
by Tibetans, The source of both is probably to be found in Central 
Asia, whence it spread in many directions. 

All of the descriptions in T'ang poetry resemble the whirling and 
spinning of the dance as we see it today. 

For male dancers wearing tunics and boots, ready to do such a 
dance* and looking very Russian, though the sculpture is pre-T*ang, 
see: Yetts, P. anJ X^rgun in Eumerf0p&i4li>s C&/Ie€- 

ttQH London, voL Ill, ph XXVII, no. c. 40. 

A"^^ent publication, the Chinese magadne K"ao Ku Tung 
Hsing** no. i* 1958* gives photographs of tomb figurines of the late 
seventh and early eighth centuries, including a dancing man, and 
four Central Asian musicians seated on a cameU 
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VII, Stmites: see text p. lo, Pls* 11 a, A, c, d; V d. (Pis, II ff 1 $ published in 
the Toledo cattilc^e on pL 12 no. i^i and in the Art News, M^rcb l^6| 
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dix III and Appendix V, 

A, See Plate XU. 
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IX. Turks and their Vassals: pp. 9; 37 ; 35; 34: 59-67; Appendix IV. 
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set at a different angle. Pl. XXXIV see also Eumo. 280-383, 
and Hentze 75-76; Toledo catalogue no. 56, a, and 80, 

2. Front]spiecop and XXXVp grooms with btards: see Yainanaka 
Catalogue no. 457 mid 5SS. 

C, Uighur Turks: pp. 22; 25 : 34-47; 44-4(r: IOChioj; libs AppcmdJx IV+ 
1 + FL VI t similar figure in Kdniiiid no, 334 , 328 , 331^3 (heads are dif¬ 
ferent). 
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3. FL IXj of which th^re are similar ^gurcE in the Loo Collection 
ajid Eurno.^ no. Z33. 

^ FL Xt see also Toledo Catalogue no, 67-71^ t 

4. PL XI 

5. PL XXVm see Hentae 71. 

X. FiguriELH showing marked Greco-Roman InAuence: 

PL V curly hair, 

3, Fl VT, smile showing teeth. 

3, PL Xn fl, realistic modeHiug and dimpics. 

4. PL XVII fl, funrowcd brow and pupils of eye marked. 

5- PI. XXm fl. k £. tudr hair. 

6. PL XXIV fl and k Curly hain Europcanoid fac*. 

7. PL XXIX, curly hair and smiling: face. 

ft. PL XXXVI [ fl and 3 , frown; c and d, modeOing of faces, smile^ 
dimples^ etc. 
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Attendants 

PL Xir fl. 
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Courtiers, Ladies and Dowagers 

Pb. 1 ; Vn a; VlfL XVI; XXXI: XLt. 

Dancers, Musicians, and Enteitainer^ 

Pk. VII X: XIII: XIV; XXIV XV £. 

Dignitaries 

PJs. iX: XI; XX XXVII; XXVIII; XXXV. 
Equestrians 

Pis. XV a, d, c; XXII c; XXX: XXXIII k 

Falconers 

PL VI a, i. 


CTOoms and Hostlers, Caravaniers 

Pis. V a, ^ VI f; XII XVItl a, ^ XIX; XX a; XXIH; XXIV a, ir, XXXIV 
Frantispiec-e. 


Merchants 


Pk. II a, 4 f, di III a. f, d. 


r; Avii 


Soldiers 

Pk. XII XXXIII: XXXVI; XXXVII; XXXVI 11 a, ^ r. Xt. 
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Burma, 86 , 97. 

Buxton, L. H.i u. 

B)'zaiitinc Empiric, g, 27, 

Byzantinos, Si 9i ^49- 
Byzantiurn, 9., JO. 

Caliphate, Dmayyadp 9S3 9^^ 

Cambodia^ 52, 86. 

Canton, 70, lOl. 

Cashmerep «. Kashmir 
Caspian Sea, 23, 145, 

Celestial Empire, pa^im. 

CenlJraJ Asia, 3, 7, S, 9, sa, 3&, agp 32, 

34* 4 ^ 41 . 46, S 5 * 57 . S8. 59 . *St 

66, 67, 75, 813, 9Qp 91, tot, 107, iig, 
l2Sp 131, 136. 149, 

Ccylom lof. IJS- 
Cha-chou, 14^ 

Cham, 86. 

Champa, 85, 86; also Annam. 

Ch’aji, 136. 

Ch^ansr-an, 3, S, t3, 14^ 20, 36, 44. 45 . 
46, 47i 59. ^1. *00. iol, 103^ 104, 116, 
IJ5. tl 7 . t 39 ^ 

Ch'ang-hsi^g, Emperor, 131, 

Chang Hsdan., 31. 

Chang S^Dg-yUp 138, 

Ch'a^g-sha, area, 118, 122, 

Chang Vo, 21, 

Chao Jy-kua, S7, 


Che, 5. Tashkent. 

Cheng Tc-k^iin, 133* 

Ch'eng-tu, 136 . 

Chia-Pa-t’Op 138. 

Chia-shih-mi-lo, S8; s« also Kashmir 
Chicago Art Institute, 133^ 

Chien-idien, iz, 85, 10z, 

Ch*ieB-fo-tutig, 98; 5- also Thousand Bud* 
dhas (Caves of lhe)p n, a, p. 42; s. Tun- 
hu^g. 

Ch^ien-yTjan, era, 76. 

Chih-i, 138+ 

Cblh-meng, 136* 

Chin-ch'eng* 29, 

Ch'ingt dyfiasty, or period, 44, 
Ching-^hing, 46, 47. 

Ch^ing-lung-ssfl., 147+ 

Chin-^hUn 52+ 

Chlonltes, 142^ 

Cht-pin, 13S, s, also Oplia, 

C^tcf T'ang S^ 3 t^ It n. V, tOp 62 n, 2^85; 

s, also T^ang History (Old)* 

Chosrocs Up zOp 114, 

Chotscho, s. Xhocho. 

Chou^ dinastyp or periodk 4 i 93^ s. also 
Late ChoUp Northem Chou, 
Christianity, t5p 42, 43, 46p 49 - 
Christians, 48^ 49, 

Ch'u, dynasty, or period, 37, 29. 
Ch^Eian-chou, 101* 

Ch'il Che-changp 39. 

CAu: CAi^, 87. 

Chu Ju^yQk 96. 

CbOniip Chd-mi, 19, 147, 

Chui^-wu, ajinyp tj2., n. a. 

Ch*u Pa-^-a, 27, 

ChG- 5 hih^ 34^ 

Chu Shlh-chla, 109. 

Ch'a-to t*i-p*o, 139. 

ChU-yoan, j 14. 

t Concert t (Chinese paiitting}p 3r 3i. 
Cofijtevenini, 90. 

Cotestantine, Emperor, 9, 

Constantinople, 9, 

Costume: Chinese, ip-aa, gz* 106 and C 
HindUp 88. 

Persian, i 6 - 30 . 

CulaO Camp 86, 

Cults: Hindu, 80. 
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Dajuuscu^, tr, ^ 

Dajidan-Oiliq+ 96, 

Darius, 14^, 

Decoiip 137, 141 * 

Delgado, Cape, S7, 

Demetrius, 140. 

Dtva-Temples> So. 

Dh^raplt (3^5^ 

Dharmagupta, 137, 

Dhamtalc^JTia, 136. 

Dharcrtiunitra* 135. 

Dhannanildap 13S- 
Dhannaya^k 

Diakc, F. S. ij and u. 3, 43. 
Dravidiaiis, 

Dress; Chinese, iS and C passim. 
pre-Tang^ 106^ 107+ 

Sui Dyruastyt 107- 
. T^ang, 106. 

(s. also Costuine)i 
Dura Europos, ia, 96. 

Dzungaria^ 51^ 

Eastern Iranians, 33+ 5®* 73^ 74i 93^ 
Eastern Roman Ernpiie^ 46, 

Eastern Romans, s, Byiawtines, 
Eastern' -Turkestan^ 29, 34, i3^(. 

Eastern Wei, 4 
Edwards, E. 13^4 
EgTPt. 5- 

Ephesus, Council of, 46^ 

Er Tsung-ching, 43- 
Ettinghausen, R, 17. 

Euemtides, 140^ 

Europe, iS. 

Ea-4isien, Si. 96, 13s, r4t. 

Fan Ch^ang-shoUj I 39 i 

Fan Yang {Barbarians}, ai, too. 

Fnji-yen-na, s, Baini>^* 

Fa^heng, 136, 

Fa-wei, 136. 

Fa-yung, 134 

Fctgh^. 2, 9. 19, 59* 67, 7J, 9*, 100; 

s. ali^ Ning-YGan. 

Ferheng, 13- 
Finii (Perot) j 13+ 

Fondukistan, 83* 

Fo T'u-t^ngf 135* 


Four Garrisons, 29. 30, 33, 50, 57+ 

95 . 96- 

Fu-lin, to, 27- 
Fu-lo-tan, 43. 

Galehas (people}^ 93. 

Gatuth^k 24. S 9 p 83* » 35 * * 3 ^. 

138* i 39 t UO. 143 > 

Ganges valley, 83, 120, 135+ 140. 
Ganjin, or Gaiishint s, Ghien-^heit 
Gates of Iroii, 744 
Gautama, 41- 
Gazna, 77. 

Geiger, W, 16. 

GliatnJ area, 143 - 
Gobi, desert of, 8, 68. 

Golden Mountains, 37. 

Gondophemes, 141. » 

Greater Vehicle, a. Mah^yina. 

Goodrich, L, C,, 86. 

Great Wall, 7* 

Greco-BactnanSk 140+ 14^ 

Greco-Parthians efa^k 80+ 141 . 
Grtco-Roman world, 24p 84 ^ i4^t t4[| 

GfECCe, 

Gnju:Ket, R, 35, 55, 

Grunwedel, A, 49i 83, 

Gubiand, M, 82. 

Gueben, 34, 

Guoavammn. Z33. 

Gupta, 24, 64, 86, 142. 

GupU-deva, r39. 

Hacking J., 44r 83- 

59k 77+ 8lp 82, 83, 84k 120, 13S+ 
13s. ^39+ 142. 

Hainan, toi, 

Kami, 14. 22, 27, lj7, 

Hai^isa J^tako, 91^ 

Han, dynasty, or period, 3, 4, Si 6, ■ 7, 
66, 94, 106, no, irS, 119, 133, 0. 
Hang, 104. 

Hang-chou, IOI+ [38. 

Han-hai, 145. 

Har^a Chandragupta {Candragupta), 64- 
Heinc+ Geldem, 143. 

Hellenisnik 83^ 

Hellenistic world, 83, 97. 

Hentze, C, 85. 


Hcp^talitc«, 59i Si I I 3^i 

145; ?. aj^ Hua, 

Hercules, S3. 

Hcrmaius, 141. 

Hi-l0, aj. 

HinayAna, 56. 

Hindu Kush, 93^ 141. 

Htiidus, JO. So. S4, S5, S7. S8. 101, lo^p 
147. iSS. 

Hissar. r^joge, 74, 

Hitlile^, lu 
Ho fcoiliitryjp 71, 

67; s. alw 

Ho-Ung^, Ss: 5. also Jairai. 

Ho-li-simi, people ofp 73. 

5*. 

Homo Alpiaus, 93.. 

Honaiip provHnce, 7. 8, i4p 3:2. ii^, iiSp 
121^ 123 . 117. 132 fl, 2, 133. 

Hopei, pirovincep 100, 

Hsiya^jip 113. 

HoU“choit. Emperor, 14. 

H^sian^ Ta, 20, 21. 

H5i-chou, 34. 

Hsiexi-an, PrinccsSp 146. 

Hsicn-hen^, 30. . 

Hsien-t’ung, eia, 13J- 
H§ien-pi (confederation), 7* 

Hsien-shen, 4^; s. also Zoroaslrian^^ 
Hsien-tsungp Etnperor, lOlp ijO. 146, 
/fstfi T"a»£ SAm, 1, n. l; 12, 13, 85; 

s+ aliO T-an^ His lory (New). 
Hsiung-nup 7. 142^ 143. 

Nn KjS €Ai, i p 139 ^ 

H&Lkan-chaoH 137, 

Hiuan-tip 

HsiUo-tsang, 1. 27, and if., SO. ST, §6, 
58, S9p 6i. 63 t 64, 70, 74. ?6, 78. 79, 
88, 90. 94, 95 p 137, 139. 
HsCbji-tsuiig, EmpeTor, 33,99, 100. in, 
113.114, (30, 138, 148; a. also Ming- 
huang. 

Hu (Barbarians, or Westerners), t, 10. 

21, 26, 56, 58, 71, Hi. 147, 148, 

Hu (country), 89, 

Hua* s. Hcphthalites. 

Huai-yin Fu, 132, n. 2. 

Hii-hsiian dance, s. Hu-hsaan-wu* 
Hu-hsuan^wu), 71, 79, 147-149. 


Hui-ho-p 62 n. 3, i 45 s s, also Uigtiuts. 
Hui^hsten, tt8, 

Hui-hu, s. Hui-ho. 

Hui^heng, 136. 

Hui-tsungp Empezor, jr, 32 
Hui-ydan, 13S, 

Hu-mi, Sv WakMn, 

Hum, 6p 26^ 59 p 80, 142, 144; s, 
Hsiung-fiy, 

Jaxartes River# 23, 142. 

Ibn WaKMb, loi^ 103. 
l^Hchou, 5 . Hami. 

Idiqutshlhr], 26^ 

« Zndo Transgangctique *, S6. 

India, 3. 5, 7t n, ij, 22. 24. ^7i 4S ^ 
pasraim, 50, 51. .53, 55, 64, 75, 77, 80, 
82, 83, 84, Ed, 8S, 90, 91 p 92. 93, loz. 
119. 120, 128, 131, (35, i3*t IJ7. ^38. 
J39 p mo, 141. J42. 

livdo-CJiina, 4, 8. 

Indonesia, 85. 

Indo-Scythfc 14 

Indus, river, 140. 

Iran, 19, 141, 143; s. also Persia^ 
Ifanians, 20, 142; s. also Eastern Ira¬ 
nians^ (VoTEhern [rattians, 160. 

Irtish, 141 ^ 
lafijab, 73. 

Isaac, NestoTian Bishop, loo, 101^ 

Islam, 34, 58, 71, 98. 

Issedoncsp 143. 

Issiq-kdl, $% 61. 67, 

Iss-Gip 3. Isaac. 

1 -tsung, Einpemr, 131^ 

Jabgou, 73; and YabgOu. 59, 64. 

Jade Oate. 5. Yd-jneii, 

Japan, Japanese, 3, 12, 17, 52, 91. loi, 
io 4 i iiOp 113^ 

Java# 85^ 85 , 88p 137; s. abo Howling. 
Javaiicse, 85^ 88, 160, 

Jclalabad, 3z. 

Jesuits, 44. 

Jesus, 42. 103. 

Jews, lOp It, and n. 3. 

Jlnagupta, 136, 

Jo^hai, s> Isisjq-kdi. 

Juan-juan, 8. 59, 63. 


Juba Riverp H7. 

JuiTnia Ri%'cr, 141. 

Jun^ VDlp ion 

K^bul, 64, 77 p Sip * 4 tJt Mn 
K^bul, vallcyp 140, 141. 

K'ai-yiiati, era, 19, nn 7 S. 107. un 

ii 4 i I 3 Q, 132,n. i, 13S. M 7 - 
Ksuna^ Riven 74 - 
JConci, 90. 

K'ang, Si. SajnarkaDd, ai^d 147, 149^ 
JCani^ksip Kin^p 7, 141» 

KausUp 34, 66^ 6^^ loo^ 145^ 

Kao Chaiii 6, 

KaoH-cli'ang, 26, 29, 34, 62 n_ 2p s. alsa 
Khocho, 

Kao Hsicij-chih, 3J, 72, 99. 

Kao-tsiurg, Emperon 13. 47i S7. t3'>' 

KiipilavastUp 4I. 

KJlpi^a. 47. 59 p 64, 77p 79, 90, 137. tjSp 
141; also 

K^pi^n Sjh 9D1 142. 

Kara$hahr, s. Qarashalif, 

Ka5h^har, 8, 14, 29, 49, jo, 32, S7. S^. 

59 . 9 «. 137 p 138- 
Kiishghar-darya, 74- 
KashgariacLSp 

Ka^hmirp SSp 69^ 90^ 13$, 136, 141+ 
Ka5itiirp 5, Kasbmijr, 

Kcwhi 19, 74. 

Khitans, 66. 

Khitan Tatars, 132k n. 2. 

Khoebop 26, 35. 3«p 44 . 4®. 49. 33. 109p 
J30? 5- also JCao-eli^ang^ 

Khajentp 14. 

Kborezmip Khoreuniap 3 p 73^ 74, 141. 

Khorezmiaxi^t 72| 73. i6o. 

KhorasaOk 75. 

Oqtaa 14. 22, 29, SOp sr, 52^ 57, 59, 
83. 93 . 94 . 93 . 96, 97 , 98 and n. 1, 

100, Ill, 119, us, 136. U7, 141 , 147. 

Khotan Dary^p 22+ 

KhotaOiesep 97^ i6q, 

Khottalp 19* &S. 

Khumd^ji, S. Cb^ang-an. 

Khumdeh, 147. 

Khuill&s^r 73. 

KidaiitcSp 142. 

Kirghiz, 34^ s. also QirighJz. 


Kizilt s. QizIL 

Kareap Koream^ jp 12+ 19, 33, 

K^qf-ssu, 56. 

Kuehi, Kucimns, 8, 9, 12, I3p 15^ 19, 
22. 25. 29, 30. 40. 49 p so. Sip 52. S 3 . 
55. 56. 57. S8. 62 n. 2, 70, 83, 90p 94. 
95 . 107 , lofi. t 09 p uSp 13 s. 136 , 137 . 

I 33 p I 43 p 144. 147* 

Ku-ebihp 31, 

Kujula ICadphises, 14 r. 

KumarajTV'ar 51 * I 3 |. 

K'uo-iutip 2Sp 23. 85, 86, 87, loi* 
K'un-lurt-nUr 83. 

K'un^lun Tseng-ch'ip 87. 

Ktio Tsu-yi, lOO. 

Kusbans (people), 80, S3, 93, 97, 141 p 
141. 143 ^ 

Kuivabara, J+ 85 , 

4 Ladies Preparing Silk * (Chined paint¬ 
ing). 31. 

[.^guages: Irtdo-europeanp 2;. 
Itato-^eltic, 25, 

Sogdiajip 68^ 

ToebariaOp aj, 

Li^tnpi^. country* So. 

Lampaka, So, 81 . 

Lan-pgp So. 

Lnan Ta-kan, 67. 

I.Aponge^ 93. 

Ln'ite Chou, period^ Eli; s. also Chou, 
Northern Chou. 

Later Chin, dynasty, 66, 

Latourette^ K., 87 . 

LauTer, B.» 13 ^d n. 1 * 19 . 

LebanOfip 11. 

Le Coq. A, von^ 15 and n. 3, 21 ^ 32p 34, 
38. 42. 45 , 53 , 75 . SJ. JS8p 129. 
Lesser Vehicle, s. Hlnay^na. 

Levi, S.p 14J. 

Liajigf period, I3S. 

Uajig-ehoUp 14, 

Lt Kuang-pi^ 

Lin^au 14^ s* also Veh. 

Ltn Wup JDO. 

Lingt Empress, s. Ling T"ai- 4 MU^ 
Ling-chou, 65, 

Ling T^ai-hou, Empress, 14. 
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Lin-yi* 36 . 

Lokaf>Sla, qz, ri2,13J, 133, pL XXXIX. 

Literatures: Biuidhist* 55 + 

Sanskrit, 55. 

Vedic* 5S* 

LI Tuaiu 2 L 
Lin-^h'lu, Ifibnd^t 8, 

Lin T'ing-hsOn* 115. 

Liu Ytn-shih, 3i. 

Lo Chra-yu, ick 3 . 

Lo-lan, 78. 

Lop desert, 37^ 

Lop-tior+ 33. 

Lotus of the Good Law, 138* 

LiOulstn, 31 . 

Lo->anff, 8 , 14.45, 50 , joi, 132 a, 2 , 
t 37 * I4S. 

Lung-mfin, 6 t 7 i S 4 r 106+ 

LuschaUfe Fell* voa, 11. 

Macedonian, 140. 

Madagascar, 86. 

Madras, 90+ 

Magadha, 13S, 137* 

Magians, 15^ 

Mah!imay6r!v|dy&i^Jnrsatra, ij7* 
MatiiyAiia, 56, 80, 

Malmnrghp 14, 71, 147; s. aJso Ml. 

Maimurgh yr, also Mi. 

Malaya, 85, 

Malay Peninsula, 36 ^ 87. 

Malays, I I n. 3^ 84 . 

M 5 Iw 5 > 141, 

Mao^ala, 136. 

Maui, 22, 24. 4 ^ and If. 

Manidiaeism, ManichacarJsm, 15, 26, 4- 
and If. 7 Sj 146, 

Manichacans, 39^ 48, 73. 

Manichaean script, 39. 

ManjuirL 84 and n. 2^ 85 . 

Mao-cirang, 63. 

Marakanda, 68. 

Mardan^ 140. 

Ma 8ui, 112. 

MathurJl. gi, 14L 

Maues, [41; s^ also Moga. 

MauricCt S- 

Maurya, dynasty^ 140, 141, 


MaiiTy'aChundragupta,(Candiagupta}« 140. 
Maxdaism, 58, q 4 - 
3fcdicval Euiope, 25. 

Mediterranean (area, people, or world], 3^ 

s. 9. 0 - 

Mciuitdcf 4lsa Milinda^ 

Merv, 9. 

Mesopotajmia, 70. 

ML 71, 79, 147: aSsQ MatmarsiiH Mai- 
mntgh^. 

Mlao-ta, 52. 

Middle Kingdom, 3, 4, 25, passim; 76, 
passim, 89. 94, io5t “ 7 - 
Mihara, 142. 

Mihiragulaf 142. 

Xfing, dynasty I 126+ 

Milinda, 140, 

Ming tombs, 133. 

miffg-ck'ir 4 and n. 2 , III, 113, n^, 
117, 121, 122, 124, 126. 

Ming-huang, 20, 33, I IJ; also HsQaQ- 
tsung. 

Ming-oi, 128. 

Minneapolis Art lustitute, 133, 

MiriLn, 22^ 96, 128^ 

Mitiicas, a, Miham, 

M<5ga+ 141; s, also Maues. 

Mohammed, 98, [03, rpo. 
Mohammedans, Moslems, 34. 99. lOl. 
Mo-hQ Sho. 64. 

M6n, people, 97, 

Monasteries: Buddlikt, 36, 37^ 44, 48, 
50, 89. 

Nestoriank loi. 

Taoist, 44. 

ZoYoastrian, roi. 

Mongolia, 34, 60, 63. 136, 145. 
Mongtal^. 3 Sn 66. 

Mo-ni, 4^; s. also Manichaeans. 

Moore CollectioD, 32. 

Moses, 103. 

Mo-yen-do, Khan, 146. 

20f 2lt 108, log, 

Miis^e Gnimet, 81, 

Murtuq, 40^ 143. 

Museum of Fine Arts^ Boston, 11, 31. 

KSgar, 81. 

Klgamhira, &i. 


KilandS, 47, 117, ^3®^ 

Kaircba^o, tCingdom of,i £ 6 . 

Nankirig, 

Nan-sbou, 32. 

Nan-t'o, 75. 

Nara, 104. 

XareiidrayaJaSp 136. 
i 3 h 

Univ'^iaity of Peking^, 131^ 
Emt, 46. 

Negri tdcsi S7, 

Negmes, u n. j. ^4. ^7t 

Nepal, 157, 

KestorianSp l4r 40p 41. 

Nestoriankuit 45 and ff. 

Nesioriiiiip 45* 

Ning-bi>p Prittcess, 146^ 

Niiig-yuanp 67; s* also FergbSjia. 

Ni-nich^sbih, s. Naws. 

Niya, 33, Z3S. 

Noah, 103. 

NomadSp 4+ 

North Africap ii n, 3, 

Northern Ch^i^ dynasty or period p 6j 14, 
n 9 - 

Xorthem CboUp 6p [4:; s. also ChoOn l4itc 
Chou* 

Northern Iranians, 160^ 

Northern Wei^ i4t 82, 

Nu^hfh-pi, 145. 

Onion Mountains, s, Ts''ung-lin|^, and 
Pamir. 

Ordoa, 66, too. 

Orkboiip river, 9, 60p 145* 

Othman, 98, 

Oudh, 13^. 

Okus country, 72^ 7J. 

Oxus River for basin), 13, 33, 59, 77j M2. 

PaJtmbangp 86* 

PaJjnyrat ^4- 

Pamin Pamirs, 23^, 76, 77t 93 w 9®p M7^ 

Pan Ch'ao, 93. 

Pao-yflnp IJS, 

Param&rlha, 136. 

Parthiap 20. 

Parthiaii$, $, 141* 

Pe. 78. 


Fei-lu-ssu, s. Finiz. 

Pei-shih, 16. 

Pei-^t'Lng, 34, 37s 9 <^p ^<>0, 146, 

Pel Hot, P,, §3* 

Peroa, s* piruz* 

PcfsepoiiSi 16, 

Fetsla, Persians, 3, r3* 13 and E, 24, 
33. 3^. 38. 4i. 45. 43. S3. S4. 70i 

7h 72 , 73p 77. 9&P Wp 101 . it>2, 

J05, io6p 107, 1C9 p 112, 147, 

Persian Gulf, 70, 

Peshawar, 136, [41. 

P*i-cha, 9i* 

Pjandaikentt 6 ^, 68, 70- 
Po CbO-i, 211 148, 

Polo, Marco, 87. 

Po-lo-lt, 3* Fu-lin. 

Po-'ya, 62 n^ 2* 

Prabh^kkaramiira, 137^ 

Prabhiltaratnaft 85. 

Prajfia [Fan-k-jo], 47 t 48 . 90. 
Prajnuruci, 136. 

Prambanan, £6. 

Pravaiapun, S9* 

prC'T'ang, period, s, T'arigi dpiasty, 
Fulo Condorr, 86. 

Punjab, 137, I 40 , 143. 

Pupyatitita, 13^* 

Punyodaya, 137, 

Pure Land sect, 138. 

Qachasbar, 62. 

Qara-th5ja, 30, 38,40,114; s. also TurfSrr, 
and KJioelio. 

Qatasbahr* 8, 15, 22, 29, 30, 49, 50, 5** 

S6, 83. 135. 137* 143. 

QaT^tegin, mountains, 74- 

Qirghiz, t43, 146^ a. also Kirgbis. 

QmJ, IS, 22, 2|, 40^ 83, 108, t09, 128, 

RawAk, 97, 128, 

Roman Empire;, 59, 141^ 

Romaic, 5, IS, So, 163, 

Rome, a, 5, 10, t20. 

Rostovtzefin M.p 84. 

Rowland, B. Jr., 82* 

Royal OntariD Museum of Toronto, [ 32 p 
t 24 p U 3 - 

Russia, Russians, 73, 105^ 143^ 149. 


king^p 141. 

Salcar^loi^ 141, 

(people)t 

Saimuit^h^r^i 84 r 

S^maniciii Cdynasty &f, ,66, 
Sanrnrkand, 14^ 18, 45 t 59p 6&, 

70p 7ip 7i. 73i 5*. M7 p 149. 

Ssunajrqandp s. Sainark^d^ 

Sajudmip iSp 102 h 
S a-mo-HihLcnj s, Samaj^ciLitd, 

Sanic^liii W,p 143^ 

Sdnchlt 91, 

Saa^habhilti, 13s- 
Sai^jfhadcsTi, 135^ 

Saitginip 143. 

Sa-Pao, 14+ 

Sa^saniaA period^ i;r, 16^ 

Sassanians^ Sassanid^, 9, 13^ 18, 14t^ 
142 . 14 %- 

Sau%'ag?t, J.k H- 
Scytho-Partbian KingSp 14I. 

Selenga Riverp 145, 

Seleukoa, 140^ 

Semites^ lOt ■ ■ 3 t 
Seng-di'ip 85 p I7* 

Senca, S* 

Scrittdiap 9t. 

Shabr-isabz, 74. 

Shansi {proviinx), 7. 3=. ickJ^ i 32 . 
Shan Wit-wtip 137^ 

Shapur I, 14T, 

ShA?ih, 7J- 

Sha-t'o Turks, 66; 5. also Turks* 
Shi-kung, JJS. 

Shengp 9S, 

Shin-lungp 31. 

Shemip 46, 66^ lia^ 123, 174, 

Shih+ s* Tashkeat, and. 147- 
Schmidt^ R^p 83. 

Sh^baitgarhT, 140, 

Sh^miip 31* 91+ 110. 

ShQrLshuqp 83, 1^9. 

Shasoiiip 31, 91, JlOp 114, 13a, 

Shu, krngdi^m of, 126, 

Shui-pang^ 39. 

Shu-lc, S. Kashgar. 

Shun Fang, country, 100* 

Shu Vuan-yQp 48, 


Siam, 97* 

Siam-Cam!iodia arcitp 85. 

Ssajt-fOi 46. 101; 3, also Cb'ang-^an. 
Siberia, 3. 

Sle-fong^ district^ 78. 

Sileni^p 83. 

Silkj S* 

SimocatLa, Thcophylactus, 5, 112. 

Sin, men of, 5. 

Sind* II. 

Sinkiang^ 2^ 2a^ 38 and n. 1, 105, 
Sino-Japanese relatlom^ 8. 

Sirkap, [41* 

Six Dyii3Stie$^ period, 6, 7; iS, 49, 119^ 

111* i22p 138, 

Snowy Mountains^ 78. 

Snowy Pcakh 37. 

Sogdiana, 15, 19, 59, 63, 144 142, 147. 
Sogdiansp 54, 68^ 70, 77, 146, 161, 
Sogdiaa wTiting, 35, 39. 

So-Ung^ s, Selenga River. 

Soper, A., 108, 

Soa“li“ia, 62 a. 2. 

Somh Uzbekistanp 74* 

Srtmitra, 135. 

Srinagar, 89, 

Sri Narasiipha Potavarman, 90* 

Ss'u, 141. 

Stein, SlrM.A.p 26, 40^ 50^ 83, 91^ 93^ 96. 
Stupa: stilpas* 80, 81^ 89, 
of Aitiarlvall, 91* 
of Bodhg^ya, 91* 
of Hindu, 79^ 82. 

tndo-iranian, 139* 

SiUp 149, 

Uigbur, jj6 . 

Subb^karosi ip ha, 137. 

Sui (dynasty or period), S, 14, 19, 26, 

57 , 62 n. 2^ 78, 107, 108^ 110, i 15^ 

120, 12f, 122, t36. 

Sui Wcn-li+ loS. 

Sulaytuln, 99, 102. 

Su-it, 138^ 5- also Kiishgar. 

Surnatra, 86. 

SufTKru, Mt.p 113. 

Sung (dynasty, or period), 12* 126, 

Sunga, 141* 

Sung Fa-chib* 139. 

Sung YQn, 94, 136. 
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Su-tsungp Enipeifor, 92 p 95, too, 113, 

114. 

Syr Dijrya, 33, 

Syria, S, 9 , 4 ^. 71 - 

Syrian*! 4^^ 

Syrian script, 39, 

Szectiflan. ptovirtoe, 100, 123, 127, 

Ta-<hi^i shcji-chou ching, 136. 

Ta Ch'ln, 4^p 47* 4S; s. also CbristiaTu. 

6. 

T^"UH!h'anfi'-ss^^ 147+ 

T*ai-ho, PrincMS, 146. 

Taisaiip $, 

T'ai-L-iiingp Emprnir, 4, 10, 13* 27, 29^ 
3a, 46, 62, jr, S3 , 9Sp rr=, 

Tai Yuan, lOO. 

Takiamakanp 23p 

Ta-k^ung-ch^fl^h-ciiou waog^ ching'i 137- 
TaUi, J3, 34, 68, 7s, 99, 145. 

Taji^ AuwaJs, 35. 37, 49, 51, 74, 75, 76, 
77, 89. 94. 9*- 103, in, 146, 147. 

T'angp dynasty or period, 3, 3, 12, 

14, 19. 20, 2^4 36, 34, 3S tt, I, 43, 43, 
S2» S4 k 60p 62 n. a, 67^ S6p 87, 88, 
91, 92, 96, 98, 101, f04, los, t07p 108^ 
][o, X13, ii 5 p i i 7 p 113, IJ9! i20t tai, 
132 . I24p J2S, 126. 12S, I30P 131, 137, 

T'ang historyp s, T'ftng Aonah. 

T^ang records p s^ T’ang AnnaJ*. 

T*aiig Miitoiy (New) i n. l, 13, 13: 

5„ aJso //sin T'an^ SJfu. 

T'ang History (Old), 13, 20p 148, 149, 
5, aJpo Cirtf SAu, 

T'ang tombsp 12^ and £[, 

TangutSp 25, 

T^ait-mo-cho-di^a, 138, 

Taplrism^ 88, 138. 

T^an-yao, 136. 

Tao^pu, 136. 

Tao-t'aip 136, 

Tao-yo! 136. 

Taq-i-Bu$Lan, 30, Jl3. 

Tardus, s, Ycn^tV* 

Tarim basiup 22r 29, 34p 4^^ 99, [[6. 
Ta-^hih, t02. 

Tashictnt, 14, 33. 59, 68, 99. 

Tatars, 6, 7, 26, J06. 


Ta Ts'in (men of), 5, 10, 

Ta--t'uTigp 8p 136. 

Taugas, 6; also Thaogast. 

Taxtla^ 82, 83^ 9^. 97h [28, 141, 

TcmpIcK BuddKist, 451 84^ 

Manichaean, j6, 44- 
Zoroastrian, 44. 

Tc^tsung^ emperor, 96, 

Tha'ilibr, 73. 

Thaugastr S- Taugas^ 

Thousand Buddhas (Caves of the)^ 2;, 
36, 47^ ^i; s. also Tua-huang. 
Thousajid Springs, 61. 

Tibet, 3, 23, 91 p 97, 99 p 116, 129. 
TibetatjSp 39 p 30. 33, 34, 50, 58, 66, gOp 
93 r 9 J. 9 *. 14^, J 49 - 
T'kh-lc, 62 n, 2: also TurkSv 

T'cen-pao, ctsLy t9p 2t, 50^ 75^ 77. 
Tlcnr^han, *2, 23, 29, 

T’ien sheiip 26. 

T'ien-tVip sect, 13 3, 

T^iea-lip 29, 

T'ing-hsiln7 132 n. 2* 

Tocharian dialcctSp 143, 

Toeharians, 26, 32 p 33, 46p 49, 143-144- 
Tocharislarip Tolcharistan^ iJt 19. S9r 74 - 
7Sy 78h 143. 

TSdai-jip 91, 

Todd^ William, 122, 123, 

Tokhsiri, 141. 

Tola, s. Tu-la. 

TaioSi. tribes s6p s+ also Tu-lu, 

Tomita, K.p ii^ 

T'o-pa Tao^ 8, 

T’o-pa Tatars p 6p 7, 66, jo6^ 

T^c^pa I^Vei]^ 6p 7, 8, 49i 62. 

Toqmaq, 29, 30* 57, 58 ^ 59. 

Touranfj 86. 

Toyukp 129. 

Trade Koutes, 22 p pas&im. 

Trajaji, 141. 

Ts'ao, 2. K^pTsa, 

Ts'ao, s. Khojcftt, 

Ts^aOp *. ZabiiLutan. 

Ts'^ao Chung-ta, 139. 

Ts'ao Yen-lUp 98 n. I. 

Ts''engw:h'i+ Seng-cli^i, 

Tsin, dynastyp 67^ 

Ts^u-an-ssu, 147+ 
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6tp 79p 147: s. aiso 

Pacnif, 

T'u-cbach, 14^ 5. ^I$£> Western Turks, 
T'u-fan, a. Tibetans. 

Tu HuaiLp 70, 
tui-cMi rto, 

Tu-la, 145, 

Tu-lq, T45, 

Tumshuq, 22 p 58^ ®3, 

T'un^^ Shib-hili 59^ 

Tung tieiip 69. 

T'uitg Hii YabghUp S 9 r ^ip 
Tun-huang, 7, 14, 18, as, 13, ss. 3J. 3^. 
40. 47. 49. <i3. *9. 79. ^3. #5. 91, 98. 
109, 110, 112, 113, 114, iis. 116. 117, 
jaa, 13s, 1+5. 

Turian, 8. 9. i5,ai,ij, a5,a6. joand ff., 

34 . 3 s. 38, 39 . 4 St 48 . 49 . S^. 

n. a, 82, 83, 98. 109. 11 r, 116. 119,137. 
ijS, 143, 145. 14ft, 

TuH^-Murturq, 26. 

Tuig^, 65* 

Turkestan^ 8, 2I1 25+ 33. S9i 73i 

133, 143. 

Turks, Turkic peoples, to* 22, 15, 34, 

35. 38 n- It 41. 4 fri 5^1 594 top to, 65, 
66, 67, 70, 71* 73 * 75 i 77 P 94 p 98 p 
136+ 143 , f44. 145 p i6ip s, al&o Western 
Turks, and Uigburs. 

Tu Yu, 69, 79- 
Tatar Rhjui, 62. 

Types: Celtic, 53. 

Eastern Iranian, $8. 

Graeco-Roman, 83. 

Hindu, 53. 

Maiitcrtaneaiip 53, 

U^^iyina, 79, BS, 136, 

Uigharst Uigbur Turks* 23* 35^ 34 and 
3B n. It 40* 41* 42. 44. 4fp 49. tor 
75^ 98, 99, Jtxj, ioIt JI6. 145-14^, 
i6t: 5. also Hui-bo. 

Ujjain, J4t. 

University Museum, Philadelphia, 133+ 
Urumcbi, 146. 

Vajrabodhi, 138. 

Vidasa, 14U 
VimaiakTrti, 85. 

Vimalaksa, 135* 


VimoJq^asenap 136, 

%’'olga, 74. 

WakhSn, 76. 

Waldschmidt, E.., 33. 

Walters Collection^ Baltimore, 17, 

Wan Fo Hsia, 114> 

Wang Cbiecii 126, 

Wan Hsuan-ts'#, ij 7 i 139. 

Wang Yen-tl, 36 and 0^. 

Waning States, ll8. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kan¬ 
sas City, 33, 

Wei^ dynasty, or peiiod, $, 19, 35^ 59, 
106, ri3* s, also Eastern Wei, Northern 
Wei, Western Wd^ and T'o-pa Tatars. 
W"ci"ch’ih, 94. 

20, 21, to 3 p 109, tto^ in, 
W'ei Tatars, 120* 

Wen Sboa-cb^^g 132 n. 3 , 

Wen“t'ai, 37p aS, 

Western Asians* 4. 

Westerners, 83, loo and passini. 
Western Regions, or Countries, 2 h S?i 
100; A. a1^ Hu. 

Western Turks, 28, 30, 56, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 64 67 63, 70. 73, s. also 

Turks. 

Western Wci 6, s. also Wei. 

Wltite Huns, 59, 142 ; s^also Hephthalites, 
Writings: Buddhist^ 39, 

Christian^ 39, 

ManicKaean, 39, 

Zormstrian, 39. 

Wup Emperor* 94. 

Wu, Empresg, 57, 136+ 

Wu-k'ung, 96, 138* 

Wu-siin, 66, s« also Issrdones. 

Wu-t^p eta, 107, t39* 

Wu-tsungr 131.^ 

Wu-wei, 138^ 

Yak^as, 83, 

Yamanaka, S** t33* 

Yangp General, 13a, 

Yang-'ChoUi 12, 

Yang ChttoT toS. 

Yang Kuei-fei, 30, lOo, lij. 

Yang-tip Emperor, % 12* 


Yangtze, 12, 

Y^jiuuidn 32 , 50, 92. 

Yasm, SS. 

Yeh, 14+ 

Vcllw lUyer^ 6, 145, 
Ycn-ch'i, 5. Qataslialir, 
Yen-t^o^ tribes, 64. 

Yeadegend IT^ 17. 

Yeadcjijjrd Jtl, 13, 

YoUtajit 32, 

Yuan-M:ha 43 » 47- 
Yuan Chen, 14S. 

YOan-ho, era, 21, 13a. 
Yd-chiii l-seng^p 139, 

Yil-chUt Fo-^bih-nap 139, 
Yueb-diiht bfi, 135, 141^ 143, 
YQeli-Iu, 63 n. 2. 


Ya-mcai 33^ 117* s* also Jade Gale. 
Vung-hui* era, 70 ^ jog. 

Yun-kan|:, 6, 7, 19, 106, 136. 

Yu-t^ieQ, s. Khotajip 

ZabuL tribe, [42, 

Zabdistan^ 77, 90, 142, 

Za^hibar^ Zanzibar. 

Zajifibar, S7. 

Zend AveslJt, 16. 

Zlnji Sp Zanzibar^ 

Ziy^ ben SiLlih al Khu-zSr'Ii 72, 73. 
2lDmajitrmmsnii^ 42, 45+ 

Zducpastrian^n i 4 » 43 . 4 S, 70, s. also 
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- Late Cjtau. 

- Han Period, 

- SLst Dyaastiefi Ptri&d* 

- Sixth and Seventh Centaiy Dre^. 

- Coats and Mantles the same Eras, 

- Early T’an^ Courtler^s Robes Compared with KuchA-Qiril Male Dress^ 

- Early T^ang Ladies Compared to Koeh^-QiiiJ Coiirtier. 

- T'an^ Female Dress. 

-- T'at^ Mole Dress, 

" Eighth Century Dn»s: a brttsh drawing by Shan Fang, fxum Tun-hnang 
mmaJ, 

- Eigltth Cenlury Dress! matronly type. By Shao Fang, fmm Tun-huang 
mural. 

- Tenth Century Dress, showing strong tiighur Tutkie influence. Sy Shao 
Fongf from Tun-huang mural, 

- Bird and Flower Motifs, 

- Tomb Figurines in sitUr after a sketch by S, Vamannka. 



Fig. t. — Cbou. 









Fig. 2^ — Period: a. Ladyj Gondcman; e, Seryant. 











^*6^- 3 - Six Dynasticis Period: a. T'o-pa Wei Lady Donor; T^o-i^a WeJ MaJe 
Donor; Chinese Lady; Chinese Gentleman. 
























Fig. 4- - SiKtii and Sevenlh CcutMjrj' dress^ a, Gmacri or Servant; Soldier; 
£. 7 th Centurj'^ Dquot; d. Late eth and early 7th Century Lady Muskian. 
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fig. 5. - Coats and mantles of the same Eras: Coat with high collar 

of Pojsianlfashion: A, TurfSU cloak; Loing mantle, probably the mu li. 
















Frg. 6, - Early T ang Caiirtier'$ robes compared with Kucba-Quil male dress: 
« ttaftniary of early T'ang: Courtier, Qiaii; e. T'ang Courtier; rf. Courtier 


from Qliil. 




























FSg- 7+ - oompairtd tu Kych^-Qizil Courtier: a+Cliliieie court 

robe, buck view; Chinese court robe, front; if. Early T*aiig Ludy; 
d. Court Lady froin QiiiJ, 





















8^ ■— T" 313^ feinaJc 3 . Djinccr^ Slh. 'Century 'Style for the s-lendcn 

f, ^oit^tricCt Sth Century; id^ 8th Ceutury dress for the plump ar^d matioflJy^ 
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Fi^, - T'smg m ak dress: <r. 8th Ctntury Male Bo non 8 th Centur/ Groom; 
f. Groom Wearing high boots: Donof costiime of 9tli ^.od loth CetituHcs. 








Fig. to. - Eighth Century dreM; a brush drawSug by Shao Fang, 
from Tun-huang mural. 














Figf. f l. - Eighth Century dress; niatronly type. By Shao Fatig, from Tun-htiang niuraL 
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I a. - Tentli CeDtury dfcs$, showing strong Uighur Turkic influcjocc. 
By Shio Fung', fnoni Tun^huang mur^. 
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Ficf. 1~ Bird and flowier motifs. 







M- - Tofnb Figurines in Mlet a skelch by S* Yamanak^ 








PLATES 






DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURINES IN THE PLATES 


Frontispiisce. - Carav:uuef from CentraJ Asia. (Co/flr 

Glazed gieeft, yellow and bmwn. Camel jz mebes h\gh. 

Courtesy of the Chicago Art Institute, Potler Palmer collection. 

The driver is of mixed racial type, with deep-set cyc5, praminent iwse, and 
wide mouth charaetenstic of Northeastcra Iranians. He weat^ his hair in 
braids^ crossed at the base of the skntl and pinned behind the cats^ in ihe 
mamjer of the vassals of the Western Turks. See PJ, XXXV for companion 
piero, 

Plate I.. — Traditional robe and coifllure of the Han and post-Han eras. 

Un^laxed pottery, gray clay, 19 1/2 inches hi^h. 

CoU. of Hugh Soott, Philadelphia. 

Courcesy of the Oriental Fine Arts Company, 

Plate II. ^ Semitic Merchants, 

a. and 6. Sfx Dynasties Figurine. ungiaMd, with traces o/ polychroftic. 13 l/a 
irKrhes high. 

Courtesy of C* T. Loo, 

T'an^ Figurinct glazed, creamy white* ll inches high. 

Courtesy of the ROMA, Toronto, 

T"ang Figurine, unglazed, colored with red pigment. 91/3 inches high. 
Courtesy of C, T. Loo, 

Both c. and d. wear felt hats which could be folded fiat. 

They wear tunics of Sassaiuan inspiration, and d. carries a jug of Persian type. 

f*LATE Ilf, - Atmenoid Wine-sellers of the T'ang Period, 

fl. and A Glazed Figurine: white* green, yellow, brown and black, i j 1/4 irrches 
high. 

Courtesy of the Mtiseum of Fine Am, Boston, 

Sth century, 

r. and d. Glazed Figurine: white and polychrome, 14 3/4 iiKhcs high. (Cafar 
P/^l 

Courtesy of the Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller memorial coUectioa, 
it. Glazed Figurine: white, yellowish and green. 14 1/3 incheshigh, ro Inches wide 
from crook of elbow through right arm. 

Courtesy of the ROMA, Toronto. 

All of these have noses like beaks of a bird of prey, separated from the forehead 
by a deep horizontal crease* 

T>ccp- 5 ett lustrous eyes look out from under heavy brows. 

Hair is luxuriant and glossy. The head is set on such a short neck that it seemj to 
rise directly from the thick upper chest. They wear tunics of Persian inspiration, 
and sell their wine from skins. 
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Plate IV, - Bowl of Ye3:d^?gc^^^ H, So^sajiian Pcfiodi Pci^ia. 

On IhH sth ccntiiry racUi bcr^J deta-iJs of costume nmy tc easily studied. The 
king wears the cliaifacteristic tunk: with round neck and tight sleeves; his sword 
hangs from a belt drawn tight around his sJender waist. The boot with peaked 
which reaches almost to the knee is worn over tight trousera which art made of a 
fabric ornamented by the triple-pearl design. His compamon wears a waist with 
tight sleeves under a long tunic;^ full pleated skirt ripples out below iu She, too^ 
wears a fabric of the triple-pearl design^ and wears a necklace of pearls as does the 
king^ Both wear stTeamera or scarves attached 10 their headdresses. 

Courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery^ BaLtimore^ 

PLATE V- - WesternetTs Wearing High Boots, 

Unglaeed Figurine, gray with traces of pigment. 

Courtesy of Edward Wells. 

Glared, ertamy white, 10 Inches high, Man of Semitic type near HIttite. 

Courtesy of the ROMA, Toronto. 

PIAT& VL - Falconers and Traveler in Long Coats. 
a. and d* Fakoneis or gentIcTnen of the hunt. 

Glaaed green, yellow, and white. IJ r/4 inches high. 

Courtesy of C, T, I4O0. 

f. Traveler in similar coht, called a camel driver. 

UnglaKed gray day with traces of pigments ts Inches high.' 

Courtesy of the Kelson Gallery^ Kansas City. 


All of these wear long coats with lapels stiffened in the Persian fashion^ and they 
Wear wide bolts with hanging tabs as did tlie Persians. The “ falconers * have 
pouches On die right hip; the traveler is similar to one in the Toledo Catalogue 
{no. 47) who has a pilgrim bottle attached to his belt. Though coal, belt and boots 
indicate Near Eastern fashion, the ethnic type is that of the Uighitr Turk^. The 
aimiablc citpression of the falconers [whose birds are certainly not falcons} is pro^^ 
duced by showing the lips parted in a slight smile which allows the teeth to show, 
a kind of realism which seems to have come in from the West^ 

* See O. Kqmmel, Attsstelluitg Chincsischer Kunst. No. 334, 


Plate Vll. - Court Lady with Dancers and Musicians. 

fl. Group of unglaxed hgtirines, whttc with red* brown and black pigment, 7 inchcf 
average height except for court lady who is 15 inches. 
h Single ^gure from a. 

Courtesy of the University Museum^ Philadelphia, 
e. While glaxedp 7 inchei and 10 inches high. 

Courtesy of the ROMA, Toronto, 


“fhe dancers and mu^idans iJJuatrafcc the vogue for Western mtiric and Weslern 
dress which marked a radical departmre from the traditional flowing robe. 
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Plate VIIF. - Ladies ip Eighth Century Dress. 

Seated and standing gWed figurines showing variations of Western style In 
dress and coi^rc. 

Polychrome. 7 3/4 ^d 8 inches high. 

All wear the high waisted blouse or jacket, tong pleated skirt, and scaif. They 
wear court shoes. 

Courtesy of C. T. Loo. 

Pr^TE JXr - Uighur Turks. 

Fair of ofhctal^, ungiared white i^ttery^ pink slip on faces, necks and hands. DeL 
icate black brush work on eyebrowST moustaches and beards. Breastplates orna¬ 
mented with floral designs in red, blue and bluc-grecn; sleeve pain ted gTecn^ under¬ 
garment red, with white tiousers. 33 1/7 inches high. 

Courtesy of the Oriental Fine Arts Company. 


Plate X, - Four Musidans frorn Turflbi and a Khorcstmian Youth. 

The musicians^ of unglaied while clay with traces of red and black pigment, 5 
inches high, represent the minglirig of races In Turi^? they seem to be of mixed 
Uighur and Sogdian breed. They are splendid character studies of men intent on 
their music. They wear long tunics and boots, and sit upon drcidar wicker stools 
which were common In Central Asia, A similar group, though glased, arc in a 
Detroit Collection, (Scse Toledo Catalogue, Figs. 67*71). 

Figure on the left in the author's collection. The photograph is courtesy of C.T. L00+ 

Central hgunCt * Khoresmian youth, is glazed creamy white, and is 7 l /4 Inches 

high. 

Plate XL - Court Dignitaries. 

A pair of large figurines^ 46 inches high, probably from Honan province. They 
stand upon rockery bases, t^^jicaJ of the beautifully gla^d statuettes made in 
sixes larger than those approved by official regulation. The heads are ungJaaed, 
the bodies and bases glasurd in green, yellow, brown and white splash or drip tech¬ 
nique, 

a. Civil ofhctal of a Khotanese or some other Southern Asiatic type {eyes wide 
apart, flaring nn^trils, wide mouth, face broad and flat, low forehead.) 
tjighur courtier. 

Courtesy of ROMAt Toicuito. 

PLATE Xn. - Tocharians and Sogdian. 

Hr Men wearing cloaks or mantles of the Peisian type, f>o&sib]y llie niu ii of the 
Chinese texts. Unglascd white slip and red pigment visible. 9 1/3 inches high. 
Nelson Gallery, Kansas City. 

Tocharians, perhaps Christians, of the type painted at Khoch 5 ^ Unglazed, 
to inches high, traces of un^d pigment. 

Courtesy of C. Ti Loo. 

r. Groom holding imaginary lead rope, dresied for severe weather of the steppe 
country in peaked felt hat with ear-flaps, heavy coat of Eastern Iranian styicj 
and thick boots. Sogdian type. 


Glazed. 39 1/4 inches high. 

N elson GaLlcry^ Kansas City, 

d. Tocharian with Altaic mixttirc: Serving man. 91/a inches high. Unglazcd. 
^Vhite slip on face* red on blou$e. Early Tang period. 

Courtesy of the OrienLal Fine Arts, Inc.* N. V, 
c. Man in armor* BlacJt day. Solid. Tocharran type, 11 $f$ inches high. 
Courtesy of the Nelson Gallery* Kansas City, 

Plate XJll. - Masidans and Dancers from Kuch&, 

Girls from the Western Regions sent to China in the 6tli ceatury. Early T^arig 
figurines; thin, yelkrari^h glaze. Standing dancers 10 iDches high. 

Courtesy of the ROMA, Toronto, 

Plate XIV^ ^ Musicians of the Early T*ang Period, 

A group of ladies similar to ihoae of pi XIIL Glazed, thin yellowish white In 
i:olor, IQ inches high. Found in a 7th century tomb. 

Courtesy of the ROMA^ Toronto* 

Plate XV. « Toehariao Ladies Wearing fP>x 

a. and Cream glazed figures of Sui and early Tang ems; pigment added* red, 
greeny blue and blade. 13 lathes high. 

Courtesy of C, T. Loa* and author's coHecdon. 
t. Similar figure, ta i/a icebes high. 

Courtesy of Oriental Fine Arts* Inc, N, Y, 

Plate XVL - Early T"ang Ladies in Dressed of the Kucha Style* 

Figures representing 7th century fashion brought in from Central Asia. Unglazed, 
white slip and traces of red and bkeh pigment. Figure at the lefr* ro.j inches lugh. 
Courtesy of the RDMA, Toronto, 

Plate XVII. - Mm from Kashghar, 

a. Rug merchant, who seems to be knocking at the gate to sell his wares which he 
carries in a hundlc under his left arm. He has the deep-set eyes of people on 
borders of Eastern Iran* straight black hair, a forked, black beard, and nock 
of medium length. There Is a marked pTotuberanoc of the forehead abore the 
eyes. He wears a short sleeved tunic with a heavy sash tied around the Mps; 
one long lapel Is open, Unglazed, white day with pink and red pigmenL 13 
Inches high. 

Courtesy of C* T* Loo, 

3 * Mail with similar ^icial diaracteri$|ics, though body very much lescntblcs 
pL II, dr Unglazed, traces of color, ro 1/3 inehes high. 

Courtesy of the Seattle Art Museiun* the Eugene Fuller memorial collection. 

Plate XVII!. - Western Turk and Vaasa! of ths Turks* 

fl. Altaic furk^ a groom. Buff day, deeojtLposed amber and green glare. 13 inches 
high. 

Courtesy of the ROMA, Toronto, 

Illustrated: Bulletin ^1, West-East Exhibition Catalogue no, PL I, Text 
by Helen £. FemaJiL ROMA* TorontOp October^ * 953 - 
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Giwm with the tomh group buri^Eji with General Yang lu 6^3, Glased 

griMii, yellow and brnwn. 27 inches high. The horse trappings are of the 
Sasaanian style. The man is of miacd mcid type^ though his drtsa j? East¬ 
ern Iranian^ and he wears his hair braided, following Turkish cos tom. 
Courtesy of the ROMA^ Toronto, 

Plate XIX. - Caravan Man from Kortheastom Iran, 

if. Camel and driver from tomb of General Yan^, buried 693, Polychtome gisttc, 
greeup yeliow and broWa. Camel 32 inches high. The man wears a high felt hat 
of the type seen on Sassanlan ooSns, He has the deep^t eyes and prominent 
nose of the people of Caucaso-Tmnian type who lived north of thcT’ien Shan. 
L Profile view, 
r. Full face. 

He 1$ intended to represent a real “ caravanEer " as made by a Chinese artistp 
but Suggests a comic character of Turkish drama and even the Punch of Euro¬ 
pean comedy^ 

Courtesy of the ROMAk Toronto, 

Pla.T£ XX. ^ Men of Caucoso^Iraniaii Type, 

if. Partially glazed Ggum^ head and neck of while clay^ coat glased green, lapels 
of yellow and coatLatls lined with ydlow^ f rhey aJt pinned back). White glaae 
On trousers. Black pigmenl; used on eyes. Finely modelled face; eyes set deep, 
under wrinkled forehead; hom with high bridge and flaring nostrils; mous* 
tachc uncurled^ broad moulh^ and beard which juts out shajply Immediately 
below the lip, different from both Semitic and Armenoid. i 3 inches high. 
Courtesy of the ROMAs Toronto, 

ii. Large figure^ 40 t/2 indies high, glared green, brown and white; heavy black 
pigment used In painting eyebrows^ eyes, moustache and beard. Eyes not as 
deep-set as in o, nor has nose so high a bridge. The addidon of the heavy 
brows, moustache and beard suggest th^t an Iranian or Sogdlan had been 
ordered, and the figurine was painted to please the patron, rather than modelled 
to represent the type. 

Courtesy of the Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller memorial collection. 


Plate XXI. — Ox-cart Traders from Khoicimia. 

a. Glazed group 16 i/a Inches high, tr inches IflPg, !4 f/s inches wide. 
Courtesy of the Seattle Art Museum, Eugene Fuller memorial collection, 
i. Unglaaed figurines, traces of pigment, 22 Inches high* aft inches long. 
Courtesy of the Chicago Art Institute, 


Plate XXIL - Men from the Same Lccale, 

a- Equestrians and giaybound. The mcn^ wearing fdt hats, rc&emblc the os-cait 
drivers in face, physique and dress., and probably represent Khotezmians. 
Unglazed for the most part, but traces of flight spots of glaze remain. White 
slip, and red pigment to emphasize lips and cktajlsof costume, 9 l /3 inches high. 
Dog, 5 inches high, unglazed. 

Courtesy of Oriental Fine Arts, InC, K. Y* 


Khonezmiaj) with Altaic admisttLirc. Upptr p^in covered wiiJ» light ycliowiah 
^lasc, [I 1/2 inched high. 

^ Courtesy of the Seattle Art MuScueu, Eugene Fuller memorial collection. 

See Plate X, central figure, for another Khoresmian. 


PUlTL XXIIL - Young Grooms with Curly Hair, 
ff, 0 nglared figure 11 inches high. 

A Unglaaed %ure ll 1/4 inches high. 

Courtesy of the Seattle Art Museum^ Eugene Fuller jpemorial cDlleclion. 
c. Glazed figure, brown on body, ytllow on hair, 11 7/fl inches high. 
Unglared figure, traces of red pigment in garment. 13 inches high. 
Courtesy Of the Art Institute, Chtcago, Potter Palmer collection. 


These, and the Toronto figurines, arc very Similar, suggesting that the same moulds 
Were used, but they vary slightly in height. They trere made by joining two verti¬ 
cal moulds together at the sides. Arms were added, set at difi^rent aiygles. 

The cttrly hair is entirely non-Cliincse, and suggests the Laplth on the Western 
Fa<;ade on the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. (Sec Picard, C. Manuel d^archfologic 
grecque. Paris, t939- wh II, fig, 99]. It is not unccunmon in the Hellenistic period 
of Greek art to find arehaistic features copied from earlier times: even In Taxila 
the cap of curls ” may be observed as late as the 4tli-5th oentury A. D, in a atone 
bead- (Rowland, B., Jr. The Hellcnistjc Tradition in Northwest Indja. ” Op- 
dt., fig. 5). In Central Asia this Creek motif may be seen in stucco figures such as 
in von Le Coq, Die Plaslik, op, dt, pi. 26. 


Flats XXI — The K'un-luo Boys and Young Grooms. 

s. and Figures similar co tho^ of Pl. XXllL Unglazed^ traces of pigment, 
10 Inches high. The Hindu drapery and curly hair are identical, suggesting that 
the figures Were made in the same moulds, but one may observe in ^ a consi¬ 
derable thickening of the Jcg and foot area, iodicatlng that the vertical moulds 
were not so sktlLfiilJy Joined together. {& is r/4 inch wider than a). White ]»t- 
tery, traces of gla^e On heads. Pink, red and green pigment. 

C* A dancer, or leader of a procession, who resembles d., but wears more drapez^' 
Over the to^lo^ and does not w?ar the ncckJace, bracelet^ and anklets of £f. The 
hair is not arranged in ringlets as in a and 6^ but is Obviously intended to repre¬ 
sent curls. Partially glared in ycllow-greenssh trensp?ircnt glaze. It i/fi indies 
high. 

d. Drummer boy of the K^iin-lun typo. The torso, drapery and jewelry are Hindu. 
The face and curls are nearer Javanese modelsfrom Pmmbanan. The pose^ 
suggesting that he holds drumsticks and is about to beat a drum that might 
have been suspended from a cord about his neck, is the same as that of a drum' 
mei in a Tun-huang mural who heads a prooession. In the murals and tempk 
banner^ similar figures are dark-skinned. Ungkred figure, traces cxf dark 
pigmern and gold, JO 3/4 iiiches high. 

Courtesy of the ROMA, Toronto. 


Vlatf, XXV, - K^un-ltui I>rumitLEis, 

d, jjieI a. DnimiTM^r !>oy, itpftsctitiiig a dark-&kitiiicd, sauthcm type with curly 
hair (see tott for 4i$cti5fiicin of K^iui^Iluj). The torso, drapery and 
are Hindii; the CtlTly hair may have been intended to suggest kinky hair, Un- 
gfUred hetirc, traces of pigment, 9 1/3 inches high. 

Courtesy of the Xelsan Gallery:, Kansas City, 
c, Similar figure, arms set ac a diderent angled no sup[>ort under left hceL Glazed 
entirely in grecR. 11 l/a inches high. 

Courtesy of the Art Institutep Chicago, the Potter PaJmer collection, 

PtATE XXVI. “ Box with Bird Motifs oa Lid. 

Painting in gold and silver On a blue ground. From the ShSs^tn collection cataJogue, 
vol. IX, pL 6. 

PLATE XXVIL - Dignitary from Khotan. 

a. Civil Official of the type living Oo the Southern trade route. Receding fore¬ 
head, eye^ wide apart, bulging eye balls, flaring nostn'l^p thick lips. Ungloved, 
of dark gray stoneware; body hollow, imprint of large piece of wtx>d aiound 
which it had been moulded still visible inside. Green pigment on sleeves^ red 
On coat^ buff and white visible beneath. 24 tf 2 inches high. 

Detail of a. 

Courtesy of Warren E. Cox* Associates. 

Plate XXVI IL- Two Dignitaries^ one from Khotan. 

a. Civil official of Khotanese type. Body glared white, green, yellow and brown. 
Kead ungla^d. The deep crease of the frown is simibr to Hellenistic modelling 
on heads from Hadda, (Barthoux^ op. dt.^ pi. 43; pi. 63 ^ and c; pL fly c}, 
the stone head from Taxi!a (Rowland, op. cit., flg. and earlier sculpture 
frum Taxila (ibid, fig. l}, and Aphrodisias in Cana of the 1st ceuhiry A. D. 
(ibid, hg. zj. Height, 3 = 3/4 inches. 

A. CivilOIfKial of UighurTurkic type. Bodyglazcd white, green, yellow and brown. 
Head unglaxed. Height, 33 inches. 

Courtesy of the ^tctropolitan Muscun of Art. 

Pl^TE XXIX. - Youth from Khotan. 

rf. White clay figure covered with light transparent glaze to kgs. Traces of black 
pigment in curly hair and on sleeves and sash; sash is wide doth, knatted in 
back. The face is like one from Taxila (Sir John Marshall, Archaeological survey 
of tndia„ Annual Report [929-30^ pi. XIV, 3) which portrays a man with open 
mouth, teeth showing; eyes with pupils carefully indicated, and eyes spaced 
wide apart; prominent nose with flaring nostrils; low receding forehead. Another 
head, from B^iyln {J+ Hackin, Noiivelles Recherches i BfijoiyiLu, op. df,, 
pi. LXVI, fig. 77) Is of simiLar contour, and has curly bangs^ eyes set wide ap3xt, 
and lips parted la show the teetb. Ml of these n^-Chincre cbaractenstici 
indicate the extent of Greco-Roman Lufluence on T'ang arL This youth has 
the pleasant expression of one of the easy-going Inhabitants of Khotan^ which 
is enhanced by a dimple. 

Side vieiw of a. to I/a inches high. 

Courtesy of the ROMA^ Toionto. . 


Plate XXX, - Fota Playtn, 

Four figurts of (questriennt^ engaged ia the sport which was popular in Khotan 
and CliLaa. tjnglazed, traces of pigment. Average height, lo inches. 

CoLirtesy of the Nelson G&ilcry, Kansas City. 

Plate XXXI. - Lady Wearing a M» U Cloak. 

Early Taiig figurine^ imglazed, covered with a white slip^ and traces of red, 
pink, and black plgmenL 
[41/a inches high 
Collection of the author. 


Plate XXXI 1. ~ Acrobats of the Wei dynasty, 
a. Ungltuied figuriiie. 9 t/z inches high+ 
d. and 1:. Unglazed ^gurlne, lo i/z inches high. 

Interest in individuality, hut still no desire to show realistic anatomy^ 
Courtesy of the Hclson Gallery, Kart$a^ City. 

Plate XXXilJ. ^ Tomb Retinue of Wei Dynasty, 
o, Retmue of soldicfs^ mujiidarts^ etc. 

Gray potteryi unglazed, red and white slip. 

Standing figures & inches higb« 

Warriors with shields, y 1/4 inches high. 

Attendants wearing cloaks 7 1 /4 inches high. 

Ox'-cart 8 1 /z inches high. 

Mounted guards 9 e/z inch^ higlu 
All dgurcs are hollow. 

Details of a. 

Courtesy of the Oriental Fine Arts^ tue. 

Plate XXXJV. - Female Head Joined to Male Body, and Male of Similai- Type^ 
n. Cnglazed bead jointd to glared body; splash of glare extends ov-tr neck in ba^ 
proving that it was so made in the T^ang period. Glared. Green and yellow^ 
Male figure, body probafcdy made 10 the same tnodd, boots, arms and head, 
pouch at belt added. 

Head is of same type as grooms from the Western Regions with hair in braids 
crossed behind the head. ID t/a inches high. 

Courtesy of the ROMA, Toronto* 

PLATE XXXV* — T'ang Tomb Retinue^ 

Two Dignitaries, 

Two Warriors (LokapSia). 

Two Camels, three CaravanieTs. 

Two Horses, onr: Groom. 

Two Earth Spirits, 

Polychrome glares. 

Courtesy of the Chicago Art [nstitute* the Potter Palmer collcctioiu 
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Plat£ XXXVI. - Soldier of the Sijt Dyimsties Period, 

Gray clay figurOp miglaaed, bches high. 

Courtesy of the ROMAp Toronto, 

Plate XXXYII. - Soldier in Plate Mail from Central AsSa, and an Early T*aiig VVarriojr. 
a. and h Soldier id plate mail ftom Central Alia. FJgiuine of day reinforced 
with cloth fibrtp of the Astajia type! Details in red+ yellow, blue and white 
pigment. Unglased. Radallyp a Toebariau with East IraniaQ elements. 13 i/fi 
inches High including base. 

Courtesy cf Nelson Gallery, KansasCity^ Similar types in Metropolitan Museum. 
New York. 

tf. Early T^mg Warrior in sheet artnor and plate mail skirt. Probably Ho>nau, 
Figure puLxtially glaxed^ with figments added. The armor is painted redg with 
touches of gold^ black and a little green. Face urtglated; very black brows 
painted on, and long moustache with curOng ends; a dot of black indicates a 
beard. Racially, Tochariau with Altaic admistture^ id inches high. 

Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts^ Boshsn^ 

Plate XXXVTH. - T^ang Soldters. 

<r. Bust of a warrior. Light glaxe, x? 1/3 inches high. 

Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Full lengtli u'arriorp very similar to s. Details of armor added tu red, green 
and black pigment over light giaie. 261/3 inches high. 

The exaggerated frown, derived from Hellenistic art* has become a linear tnotlL 
The fierce espression, part of “ psj'chologicaJ warfare*^* became as popular 
in Japan as in China. 

Courtesy of ROMAp Toronto. 

c. SoidicT of lesser rank. Yellow glazed figure In sheet and plate armor. Helmet 

fits closely over heath Face similar to Western Asiatic types found atHadda, 
like Cauls of Hellenistic art (set Bienkowski, P, R, von. Die DarstdJungen der 
GaJlier in Hellenistischcr Kutist Vienna, jgoS. Fig^ 24 probably 

GflIldanSp many of whom were in A%hanistan to judge by stucco heads, 
Stein, Innermost A^ia, Op. cit, vdI. fll, pL V)^ Height, 12 Inches. 

d. Body so similar to it wna probably made from Ihe same moulcL Yellow glaze, 
alsOp red pigment on armor. Head co^onDd by animaJ helmet; face resembles 
man from Hadda. (CrOuiSet, De la GftOe h. la Chine, p. 46), 

Height 31 inches. 

Caurtcay of the Nelson Gallery, Kansas City^ 

Plate XXXfX. - Lokap.'Ua or T^ien Wang. 

One of the Ouardtans of the Four Directions, a BuddhUt dei ty adopted as part 
of the T^atig tomb retinue. The armor closely resembles that worn fay Chinese 
army oSetrs. The face resembles a grotesque, half animal and half human^ such as 
Were made by Khotanese potters. (Montellp op. cit., pi- VI 1 + S, and fig+ 14, a and S 
on p, lyj}. Unglaied figure. 28 inches high. 

Courtesy of the Nelson Qalleryp Kansas City. 

PLATE XL. - Guardian or Soldier^ 

Figure tn elaborate amor, unglared^ elaborate patterns In ujifired pigments. 
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The face is so ^tes^uc that it may represcat a deity rather than a soldier. 
Height 261/a inches. 

Courtesy of Orienta] Fine Arts, Inc. 


Plats XLI. — Lady of the Eighth Century, 

Painted terra cotta figure, made of a solid piece of red day, covered with white 
and red pigment on face and costume, biach on hair. 

The matrooly type, showing modification of costume worn by slender girls. This 
same kind of dress Was used as late as the 9th century. Height 14 inches. 
Courtesy of Oriental Fine Arts. Inc. 


PLATE XLII. - Acrobats and Musicians from a Painted Bow. 

Many variations of tunic, boot and hat may be seen in these iittlc figures painted 
on a snapping bow, 

Shfisein coilection. pi. 40, vd. VIII of Harada Catalogue, op. cit. 



J. - Chines* Lady; Han or poi;t“Haar 








ri. «, i, - Semitic Merchant. Pi ried of the Six Dynasties. 




Semitic Merchants. T^ang Period. 






in, a. - Amicnoid Winc^^Ucr. Period 








Ill, “ Side of Fh III 





ni^ - Anneiioid WjiiC'Sclkr. T'ang: Period. 







> 



JIJ, rf, Pront vitw of PL [H f. 







Ill, - Attrtpiioid Winc-^Iicr, Ptri4>d. 















Vp fl. - Western Asiatic VVcajrln^ High ficKsts. 





V* - Semitic, T'ang Pirriod. 









VJ, f. “ CaintI Driver. T'aiig Period. 






VI - CoiilJt L&dy with Danpcn And MtuiciAnt. Early T'an^. 




VIJ| b, - Dancer, from PI, VJI 




VJL f, - DarHzers and Mu^iciaikii. Early T'ang. 





** 


IIIA 





IX - LJighur Tufl^s^ OfllciaJa. Tang- Pcri<«L 




Tour MutiLNknth from Turfriis and Khon-simiaii Youth. T'an^ Period. 







XI. - Court DignilaritJSr T-ung Period, ff, - Klbotanese or Soutlieast Asian; - L'ighnr. 





. rV'- 








XJL a. - Ttirlmrijiii Mt!n. T'ati|r Pcriotl. X11. - TurfiVii Mm, Siiio^Tocharian Tyi«:, Karly T'ang. 

















XII, - Sogdian Groom, X'arg Period, XII, d. - Servant, TocluriarnAUam Type. T'ang Pirriad. 





XI1, r. “ TchChariaTi Soidkr+ Early T’ang 







XI n. Musicians and Dar.ctrs ftuTii Kuchru Early T'an^- 








XIV. - Musicians from n Ccnlur)^ Tomb, 






XV. - Tocliariiin EquesErieiines. Early T'ang. j. - Wean ivfi ww Hat; i. - Hal remowd; Coififmre covered by Veil. 




XV, “ Tochariao Eqtiestri-enniS’ VV^ring^ HVf -Vcw. Early T'ang. 




KVI. - Chinese Ladies in Dresses of the Kuch^ StyJe. EarJy 




X\'n, a. - Ru^ Mfnrhnjit from Kai%b^r. T^^J?^ PtritKl- 



XV'lli — Ke^JUler rroin KSsl^h^r^ T'sijt.e Period. 









XVII2, 


- Western Turk [Altaic), a Groom, Tang: Period. 





Wlls, - Gracitii of Misi-d Rjifrlal Typ<% with Horse, Sevetilh Century, 





XrX, - Caravan Man ffnm Northeaiitcm Jran, wiih Came]. Sevcnih Cenlur>'. 





XI - CaravnncL-r from PI. XIX Ah 








XX. ^ Men of Cnuca^lranian Type. Tang Period, a. ~ Gwm; - Dignitary, 












XX a. - JChonpzminns iind Os-cart. Early T^an^. 







XXIp “ KliCH‘c3Emiaiis and Osc-cart. Eavly T'ang, 








XXn, it, - Khorejminn EquMtri.'ins and Grayhmmd. Early T'ang. 




XXH, k - Alinie-Khorc^miAn. Earlv Tniiff, 





JCKItl, fit, - Young Grwms with Cufly H-iir- T'svng a-riod. 







XXIII, i/. - Vouiig Grooms with Curly Hair. T'smg PcHckI, 
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XXIV, a. - VQUJ\g Grooms with Curly Hair. T'ang Period, e, d. - Dancer and Uruinincr from Southeast Asia. T'ang Period. 













XXV^ c^^ - Dniniiinzri from Saathcast Asia, Period, 












XXVL - Blue tk>x^ wilh designs piinted in gtild and silverr. FJ^hUi Century. Shi^iioin. 







XXVII, «, - Kboianwc Di^itary- T'aiig Period. 







XXVI n. - Dignitaries. Tang Period, 
a. - Civil Official, Kliotaiiese Type; i. -Civil Official, Uighur 












XXtX, tz, - Youth frcrni KhoLaiL Karly T’ang. 












XXX. - polo Players, Femalt-. T’anp Period. 





XX XK - Lad>* \\>ariri^ A/u IJ Ctaili. Early T 
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XXXIJ) tf, - Acrobat< of tlic Period of tKo Sin Dyi»stics< 




XXXII, - Vkw of PL xxxri 6. 







XKXIJI, it. - Tmnb Rptinnr, Prrbfl nf rln’ Six Dynasties. 






XXXIV, (t. 


J 

- FcRiate Hra4 Joined to Male Bodjr: - \t'estem Asiatic, Maic. 



XXXV, - T’ang Tomb RDtiiiue. 
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“ Soldier+ Ptridid ^sf the Sis D^'n^i^tics. 









XXXVri, 6 , - SaltlkT from C^ntnil Asia; “ Earfy T'ang Warrior, Altaic-Tocharian Type, 








XXXVII r, I?, “ Anny Officers. T'ang PtriocL 















XXXVI] t. f. d, - Soldiers, T ang l\?riod. 









KXXlX. “ LokapS^ln or U ajig, T'ang Period. 






XIj. ^ Cuardtfin iiT Soldltr. T'ang Ptriad. 







XLJ. - Cii[nc$c Lady. Ki^hih Cruiiiry, 





XLIL - Atrtibatfi and Mu-aieEftna from n P-iintLiJ, liow. Eighth Century, Shosoiti, 
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